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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


1. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archeological and topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 


2, The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 


the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
b 
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4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 


the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Mecting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 


quorum. 


10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council] shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Mecting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Mecting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at Icast four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shali be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 


may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 


given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be clected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Mecting. 

i6. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be cligible for re-election at the Annual 


Meeting. 


17. One-third ot the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 


pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 


and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


2t. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 


three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between. the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the clection of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate reccives 


the votes of the majority of those present. 
62 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the Ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders to be 
Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All Members 
elected on or after January I, 1894, shall pay on election an entrance fee 
of one guinea. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or ot the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a forma- 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a . 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules ot the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
AT 22, ALBEMARLE STREET 


I. THAT the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 


II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee and approved by the 
Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 


V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 


VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M. (Saturdays, II A.M. to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in hisabsence some responsible person, shall be in attendance. 


VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 


(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 


(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 


(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 


VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 


(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 


(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 


(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 


(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian shall reclaim it. 
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(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 
IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 


(1) Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 
(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 
(4) New books within three months of their coming into the 
Library. 
X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 


borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee. 
PROF. PERCY GARDNER. 
Miss JANE HARRISON. 
REV. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. (Hon. Librarian), 
Mr. WALTER LEAF. 
Mk. GEORGE MACMILLAN (/fon. Sec.). 
Mr. ERNEST MVERS. 
Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 
Miss EKUGENIE SELLERS. 
Mr. ARTHUR HAMILTON SMITH. 
Mr. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 


Assistant Librarian, MISS HUGHES, to whom, at 22, Albemarle Strect, 
applications for books may be addressed. 


SESSION 1894—-1895. 

General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 P.M. on the following days :— 

1894. 
Monday, October 15. 
1895. 
Monday, February 158. 
Monday, April 8. 
Monday, June 17 (Annual). 


It isthe intention of the Council to hold two other General Meetings 
in the course of the Session, at dates hereafter to be announced. 


The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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*Butler, The Rey. H. M., D.D., Alaster of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Buxton, F. W., 42, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Buxton, Mrs. Alfred, 5, Hyde Park Street, W. 
Bywater, Prof. Ingram (V.P.), 93, Onslow Square, S.W. 
t Bywater, Mrs., 93, Onslow Square, S.W. 
Calvert, Rey. Thomas, 121, Hopton Road, Streatham, S.W. 
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tCalvocoressi, L. M., AZessrs. Rall? Bros., Mellor’s Buildings, Exchange Street East 
Liverpool, 
Cameron, Dr. James, Registrar of the University, Capetown. 
Campbell, Rev. Prof. Lewis (V.P.), 35, Kensington Court Mansions, IV. 
Campbell, Mrs. Lewis, 35, Aevsington Court Mansions, W. 
{Canterbury, The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Archbishop of, Lambeth Palace, S.E. 
Capes, Rev. W. W., Bramshott, Liphook, Hants, 
Carapinos, Constantin, Député, Athens. 
Carey, Miss, 13, Colosseum Terrace, Regent’s Park, NV. 
*Carlisle, A. D., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 
Carlisle, Miss, ‘High Lawn, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Carr, Rev. A., St. Sebastian's Vicarage, Wokingham. 
f Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson, Castlecraig, Dolphinton, N.P. 
Carter, Frank, S#. Paul’s School, West Kensington, VW. 
Cartwright, T. B., Brackley House, Brackley, Northamptonshire. 
Case, Miss Janet, /Zeath Brow Cottage, Hampstead, SAV. 
Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrace, Regent’s Park, NNW. 
Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Square, SW. 

Chambers, C. Gore, Hertford House, De Parry’s Avenue, Bedford. 
Chambers, Charles D., The Steps, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 
Chance, Frederick, 51, Przuce’s Gate, S.W. 

Chavasse, A. S., Kempsey, Worcestershire. 

+Chawner, G., K: tng’s College, Cambridge. 

+Chawner, W., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Cheetham, J. C. M., Zyford Park, Bourton-on-the- Water, R.S.O., Gloucestershire. 
Cheetham, J. Frederick, Eastwood, Staleybridge. 

*Christie, R. C., Rzébsden, Bagshot, Surrey. 

Christian, J. Henry, 18, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, |. 
Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingham. 
Churchill, FE. L., #702 College, Windsor. 

tClark, Rev. W. Gilchrist, 9, S7. Edmund’s Road, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
Clarke, Hyde, 32, S¢. George’s Square, S.W. 

Clarke, Joseph Thacher, 3, "College Road, Harrow, NAV. 
Clauson, A. C., 12, Park Place Villas, Paddington, WW. 
Clarke, Somes s, 22, Whitehall Court, SW. 

Clay, C. F., 38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 

Clerke, Miss Agnes, 68, Redcliffe Square, SMW. 
Cobbold, Felix T., Zhe Lodge, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 

*Cobham, C. Delaval, 1.3.47. Commissfoner, Larnaca, Cyprus 

Cohen, Mrs., 3, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, W. 
Colby, Rev. Dr., 12, H7//shorough Terrace, lifracomee. 
Cole, A. C., 64, Portland Place, IV. 

Colfox, William, Westmead, Bridport. 

Colvin, Sidney (V.P.), Br7tish Museum, W.C. 
Collins, J. Churton, 61, Torrington Square, W.C. 
Colvill, Miss Helen H., Overdale, Shortlands, Kent. 
Compton, Rev. W. C., The College, Dover. 

*Constantinides, Prof. M., Grand Hotel d’Athenes, Athens, Greece. 
Conybeare, F. C., 13, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

Conway, W. M., 21, Clanricarde Gardens, Bayswate, W’. 
Cook, Arthur Barnard, 7rintty College, Cambridge. 
Cookson, C., S?, Pazwl’s School, West Kensington, WW’. 
Cookson, C. A., C.B., H B.M. Consul, Alexandria. 

Cordery, J. G,, C.S.I., 63, Goldington Road, Bedford. 
Corbet, His Honour Eustace K., Native Court of Appeal, Carro. 
Corgialegno, M., 21, Pembridge Gardens, W. 

Cornish, C. J., Oxford House, Chiswick Mall, SAW. 
Courtney, W. L., 53, Belsize Park, N.W. 

Courtenay, Miss, 34, Brompton Square, SW’. 

Covernton, J. G., St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Panshanger, Hertford. 
Craik, George Lillie, 2, West Halkin Street, S.W. 
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Crawley, Alfred Ernest, St. John’s School, Leatherhead. 
Crawley, C., 3, Regent Street, S.\W. 
Crewdson, Wilson. 
Crosfield, Miss Margaret C., Undercroft, Retgate. 
TCrossman, C. S., The College, Winchester. 
Cruikshank, Rev. A. H., Zhe School, Harrow, N.W. 
Curtis, Rev. Canon, Constantinople. 
Cust, H. J. C., M.P., Ellesmere, Salop. 
Cust, Lionel, 43, Park Lane, S.W. 
Cust, Miss Anna Maria, 63, Elm Park Gardens, Fulham Road, SW. 
Cust, Miss Beatrice, 13, Eccleston Square, S.W. 
Dakyns, H. G. (Council), Higher Coombe, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Danson, J. T., F.S.A., Grasmere, R.S.O. 
David, W., 8, Hyde Park Terrace, VW’. 
David, Rev. W. H., Kelly Coliege, Tavistock. 
Davidson, H. O. D., Harrow, N.W. 
Davies, G. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Davies, Rev. Gerald S., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Deibel, Dr., cave of Messrs. Asher, Berlin. 
Delamarre, Jules, 4, /wzpasse Royer-Collard, Paris. 
De Saumarez, Lord, Shrubland Park, Coddenham, Suffolk. 
*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles W., Bart., M.P., 76, Sloane St., S.W. 
Dill, S., Montpelier, Malone Road, Belfast. 
Dimsdale, M. S., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Dobson, Miss, 77, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of The University, St. Andrews. 
Donaldson, Rev. S. A., Eton College, Windsor. 
Dragoumis, M. Etienne, Athens, Greece. 
Drisler, Prof. Henry, Columbia College, New York, U.S.A. 
Drummond, Allan, 7, Zuaismore Gardens, S.W. 
Duchataux, M. V., 12, Rue de ’ Echauderie, & Reims. 
Duckworth, H. T. F., Merton College, Oxford. 
Duhn, Prof. von, University, Heidelberg. 
Duke, Roger, 8, Neville Terrace, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
+ Dunham, Miss, 37, East Thirty-Sixth Street, New York. 
Durham, The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of, Auckland Castle, Bishop Aucklana. 
Dyer, Louis (Council), 68, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
Earl, Mrs. A. G., Ferox Hall, Tonbridge. 
Earp, F. R., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Edwards, G. M., Stdney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Egerton, Mrs. Hugh, 11, 7zte Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
tEgerton, Edmund H., C.B., H.B.M. Minister, British Legation, Athens, Greece. 
Egerton, Miss M., Whitwich Hali, York. 
Eld, Rev. F. J., Zhe Grammar School, Worcester. 
TEllis, Prof. Robinson, Trinity College, Oxford. 
Elwell, Levi H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Ely, Talfourd (Council), 73, Partéament Hill Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Emens, Edgar A., Syracuse University, New York. 
Erichsen, Miss Nelly, Grove Cottage, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
Eumorfopoulo, A., 1, Kezsington Park Gardens, W. 
Evans, A. J. (Council), 33, Holywell, Oxford. 
Evans, Sir John, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., Mash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 
Evans, Lady (Council), Vash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 
Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Ewart, Miss Mary A., 68, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
Farnell, L. R., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Farrar, Rev. Canon A. S., Durham. 
Farrow, Frederic R., 2, New Court, Carey Street, W.C. 
*Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., The College, Winchester. 
Fenning, W. D., Hadleybury College, Hertford. 
Firminger, W. K., Merton College, Oxford. 
Field, Rev. T., Azug’s School, Canterbury. 
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Fisher, H. A. L., Mew College, Oxford. 
{Fitzmaurice, Lady Edmond, 2, Green Street, Grosvenor Square W. 
{ Fitz-Patrick, Dr. ‘T., 30, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Flather, J. H., Cambridge. 
| Flecker, Rev. W. H., D.C.L., Close Memorial School, Cheltenham. 
Flower, Wickham, O/d Swan House, Chelsea, S.W. 
+Forbes, W. H., Balliol College, Oxford. 
| Ford, His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Francis Clare, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., H.B.M. 
| Ambassador, British Embassy, Rome. 
Forster, Miss Frances, 46, Eli Park Road, S.W. 
Fowler, Harold N., Ph.D., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
*Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Fowler, W. Warde, Lincoln College, Oxford. 
{ Franks, Sir A. W., K.C.B., F.R.S., British Museum, W.C. 
Frazer, J. G., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Freeman, C. E., Parkhouse, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 
*Freshfield, Douglas W., 1, Azrlie Gardens, Campden Hill, VW. 
+ Freshfield, Edwin, LL.D., 5, Bank Burldings, E.C. 
Freston, Henry W., Parkfield, Prestwich, Lancashire. 
*Fry, F. J., Eversley, Leigh Wood, Clifton. 
fFurley, J. S., 10, College Street, Winchester. 
Furneaux, L. R., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
tGardner, E. A., British School, Athens. 
*+ Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (V.P.), 12, Canterbury Road, Oxford. 
Gardner, Miss Alice, 1, Granchester Meadows, Cambridge. 
Gardner, Samuel, Oakhurst, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Gardner, W. Amory, Groton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Geddes, Sir W. D., Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 
Gibbs, F. W., Q.C., C.B., 38, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road Cambridge. 
Giles, P., Evenanuel College, Cambridce. 
Gilkes, A. H., The College, Dulwich, S.£. 
Gilliat, Rev. E., Harrow, N.W. 
Gilman, D. C., President of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore U.S.A 
Glazebrook, Rev. M. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 
Godden, Miss Gertrude M., Ridgfield, Wimbledon. 
Gonino, Miss G., 93, Warwick Street, SMW. 
Goodhart, A. M., £¢on College, Windsor. 
Goodhart, Prof. H. C., 2, Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Goodrich, Prof. S. F., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., U.S.A. 
Goodrich, Prof. F. J., Adon, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Goodwin, Prof. W. W., D.C.L., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
Gore, Rev. Canon C., Radley Vicarage, Abingdon. 
Gow, James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham. 
Gower, Lord Ronald, 27, Zrebovir Road, Earl’s Court, Sl. 
Granger, F. S., University College, Nottingham. 
Graves, A. S., Felsted School, Essex. 
Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradfield College, Berks. 
Green, Mrs. J. R., 14, Keasington Square, W. 
Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 
Griffith, G., Harrow, NW. 
Griffith, Miss Mary F., 41, Lecuster Square, Bayswater, IV. 
Guillemard, W. G., Harrow, N.W. 
Gurney, Miss Amelia, 24, Kezsington Court Mansions, WW. 
Hadow, W. H., lH orcester College, Oxford. 
Haig, James R., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
Haigh, A. E., 2, Crick Road, Oxford. 
Hales, Rev. C. T., Aysgarth School, Newton-le- Willows, R.S.O. Yorks. 
Hall, Rev. F. H., Orel College, Oxford. 
Hall, Miss S. E., 15, Brookside, Cambridze. 
Hall, Rev. F.J., Wymondley House, Stevenage, Herts. 
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Hall-Dare, Francis, 10, Bury Street, St. James's, S.W. 
Hall, F, W., Westminster School, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
Hallam, G. H., Zhe Park, Harrow, N.W. 
ftHammond, B. E., 7rinity College, Cambridge 
Hardcastle, Wilfrid, Beechenden, Hampstead, N.W. 
Hardie, W. Ross, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Hardinge, Miss. 
Hardwich, J. M., S¢. John’s College, Cambridge. 
*Harrison, Charles, 29, Lenuov Gardens, S.W. 
Harrison, Miss F. Bayford, 22, Gratton Road, W. 
f Harrison, Miss J. E. (Council), 13, Barkston Mansions, Earls Court, SAV. 
Harrower, Prof. John, Zhe University, Aberdeen. 
Hartshorne, b. F., 41, Adm Park Gardens, Chelsea, SW. 
Haslam, S., Zhe School, Uppingham. 
Haussoullier, b., 89, Rue de Rennes, Parts. 
+ Haverfield, F. J., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Orford Terrace, W. 
Hay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, W. 
Hay, A. T., The College, Brighton. 
{Haynés, Miss Lucy, 7, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon. 
Hayter, Angelo G. K., 74, Adelaide Road, N.IV. 
Headlam, Rev. A. C., 4d/ Souls College, Oxford. 
Headlam, C. J. S., Zrcucty Hall, Cambridge. 
Headlam, J. W. (Council), 6, E/don Road, Kensinglon, W. 
Headlam, W. G., Avug’s College, Cambridge. 
Heard, Rev. W. A., Fetles College, Edinburgh. 
tHeathcote, W. E., 114, Edury Street, SW. 
Heberden, C. L., Lrasenose College, Oxford. 
Hedgcock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, N.NV. 
Hereford, The Lord bishop of, Zhe Palace, Hereford. 
Herschell, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 46, Grosvenor Gardens, SIV. 
Heydemann, Dr. Heinrich, Ze University, Halle. 
Heyer, G., The College, Weymouth. 
Hicks, John Power, CU/flox Lodye, Blonificld Read, Afaida Hiil, VW. 
Hicks, Rev. E. L., 21, Leaf Sguare, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Higgins, Alfred, 16, Avug Street, Portman Square, W. 
Hill, George F., 23, Acwplay Road, Hampstead, NAW. 
fHill, Arthur, British Vice-Consul, Athens, Greece. 
Hirschfeld, Prof. Gustave, Ph.D., J/¢tlel Tragheim 28, Nonigsberg, Germany. 
Hobhouse, Rev. Walter, Zhe School House, Durham. 
Hodgson, F. C., Lducation Department, Whitehall, SAW. 
t Hodgson, J. Stewart, 1, Audley Square, IW. 
Hogarth, David G. (Council), Wagdalen College, Oxford. 
Holden, Rev. H. A., LL.D. (V.P.), 20, Redcliffe Square, SMW. 
Holiday, Henry, Oak Tree House, Branch Hill, Hampstead, NAW’. 
Holland, Miss Emily, 27, Homefield Road, Wimbledon. 
Hopgood, Harold b., 17, IVAétehall Place, SAV. 
Housley, Samuel J., Dowzside, -psom. 
Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
+ Hort, Arthur F., Zhe Aleat, Harrow. 
Howorth, Sir Henry H.,’ K.C.I.E., M.P. (Council), 30, Codlingham Place, SW. 
Huddart, Rev. G. A. W., Atrkiington Rectory, Bedale, Yorks. 
Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, //olford Road, Hampstead, NAW. 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, Jesvs College, Oxford. 
Hughes, Miss C., 22, Albemarle Street, IV. 
Hulse, Miss Caroline M., Sicpley House, Carlshalion. 
Hutton, Miss C. A., 18, Cheyne Court, Chelsea, SMW. 
Image, Selwyn, 6, Southampton Strect, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Ingram, J. K., LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 
lonides, Alex. A., 1, Holland Park, IW. 
lonides, Luke A. 
Jackson, Henry, Litt.D., 7réntly College, Cambridge. 
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Jackson, Rev. Blomfield, 29. Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

Jackson, Rev. W. W., Rector of Excter College, Oxford. 

James, A. C., Eton College, Windsor. 

*James, The Rev. H.A., Zhe College, Cheltenham. 

James, M. R. (Council), Azug’s College, Cambridge. 

James, Rev. S. R., Eton College, Windsor. 

Jannaris, A. N., Ph.D., Fern Cottage, Vale of Health, Hampstead, NW. 
Jeans, Rev. G. E., Shorwell, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
*Jebb, Prof. R. C., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., M.P. (President), Springfield, Newnham 

Cambridge. 

Jenkin, Miss M. L., Carfax, King Charles’ Road, Surbiton. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., Zrénzty College, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Miss Lucy A., 39, Adatson Road, Kensington, WW, 

Jevons, F. b. (Council), 7%e Castle, Durham. 

Jex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 

Jobling, G. C., Zveler College, Oxford. 

Jones, H. Stuart (Council), Z7Zuéty College, Oxford. 

Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 

Keene, Prof. Charles H.. 3, Prospect Place, Cork. 

Kelly, Charles Arthur, 30, Cheyne IWalk, Chelsea, SW. 

Keltie, J.S., Glendevon House, Compayne Gardens, Hampstead, NW, 
Kennedy, Rev. John, Grammar School, Aldenham, Elstree, Herts. 
Kenyon, F. G. (Council), British Museum, W.C. 

Ker, Prof. W. P., 95, Gower Street, W.C. 

Kerr, Prof. Alexander, A/adtson, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

Keser, Dr. J., 11, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W’. 

Kieffer, Prof. John B., 232, Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 
King, J. E.. Grammar School, Manchester. 

King, Rev. J. R., S4. Peler’s Vicarage, Oxford. 

King, Mrs. Wilson, 19, Highfield Road, L-dgbaston, Birmingham. 
Kirwan, Miss Evelyn, 1, A¢chinond Gardens, Bournemouth. 

Krohn, H. A., 103, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Lamb, Mrs. Edmund, O/d Lodye, Salisbury. 

Lambros, Spiridion, 4 ¢hens. 

Lang, Andrew, LL.D., 1, Marloes Ri., Kensington, W, 

*Lang, KR. Hamilton, C.M.G., O¢toman Bank, 26, Throgmorton St. EC. 

Langhorne, Rev. J., Ze Vicarage, Lamberhurst, Kent. 

Lathbury, Miss Mary, 19, Lingfield Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 

Lautour, Miss de, 85, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Lawford, Frederick le Breton, 65, Fitzjohus Avenuc, Hampstead, N.W. 
Lawrence, Edwin, 10, Aeustngton Palace Gardens, VW. 

Leaf, Mrs. C. J., Beechwood, Tunbridge Wells. 

Leaf, Herbert, Zhe Green, Marlborough. 

f Leaf, Walter, Litt. D., (Council), 6, Susser Place, Regent’s Park, NOW. 

Legge, Miss, 3, Aedle Road, Oxford. 

Lecky, Mrs., 38, Ouslow Gardens, S.I1. 

Leeper, Alexander, Varden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 
Leichtenstein, Moritz,s 46, Jarvol Road, West Kensington, W. 
Leigh, Rev. A. Austen, Provost of Azzg’s College, Cambridge. 
Leigh, W. Austen, Azzg’s College, Cambridge. 

Leighton, Sir Frederick, Bart., P.R.A., Holland Park Road, W. 
Lewis, Harry, 51, Holland Park, Kensington, W. 

t Lewis, Mrs. S. S., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge 

Tt Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Aexsington Gardens Square, W, 

*Leycester, Mrs. Rafe, 6, Cheyne Walk, SW, 

*Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D., The Wood House, Ascot, Berks. 
Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, A¢dbrook Terrace, Shooter’s Hill Rd., SL. 
Lindley, William, 10, Azdbrook Terrace, Shooter’s Hill Rd., SE. 
Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 
Lingen, Lady, 13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 

Lister, Hon. Reginald, British Legation, Athens, Greece. 
Litchfield, R. b., 31, Mexsinglon Square, W. 
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Lloyd, Miss A.M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 
Lloyd-Roberts, H., 1, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 
TLock, Rev. W., Kedle College. Oxford. 
Lockyer, J. Norman, C.B., F.R.S., 16, Pen-y-Wern Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Long, Prof. Albert Limerick, Robert College, Constantinople. 
Loring, Frederick R., care of Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Loring, William, Education Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
*Lubbock, The Right Hon. Sir John, Bart., M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent. 
Luce, Rev. E., 2, Crescent Terrace, Brighton. 
Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Vonkers, New York. 
Lupton, J. M., Zhe College, Marlborough. 
Lupton, Miss M., 7 Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 
Luxmoore, H. E., Eton College, Windsor. 
Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Hazleybury College, Hertford. 
Lyttgoe, A. M., c/o. Messrs. Baring Bros., 8,.Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 
*Macan, R. W., University College, Oxford. 
McDaniel, J. H., Hobart College, Geneva, N.V. 
Macdonald, Miss Louisa, 62, Gower Street, W.C. 
MacEwen, Rev. Alex. Robertson, 25, Woodside Place, Glasgow. 
Macgillivray, J. Pittendrigh, Ravelstow Elms, Murrayfield, Edinburgh. 
Mackennal, Miss E. M., Beechwood, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Mackenzie, Duncan, Archdologisch LEpigraphisches Seminar, The University 


Vienna. 
MacLehose, James J., 61, S¢. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
Macmillan, Alexander, 21, Portland Place, W. 

*Macmillan, George A. (Hon. Sec.), 29, Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
Macmillan, Mrs. George A., 19, Farls’ Terrace, Kensington, W. 
Macmillan, M. C., 52, Cadogan Place, S.IV. 

+Macnaughten, Hugh, £tonz College, Windsor. 

Macnaghten, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 3, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
McPherson, Miss Florence, Bank House, Maghull, Liverpool. 

tT Magrath, Rev. J. R., Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 

*Mahaffy, Rev. Prof. J. P., D.D., D.C.L., 77zucty College, Dublin. 
Maidstone, The Viscountess, Hurstmonceaux Place, Hailsham, Norfolk. 
Manning, Percy, New College, Oxford. 

Mano, Constantin, Balliol College, Oxford. 

Manos, Grégoire, Greek Legation, Vienna. 

Marchant, E. C., St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
{Marindin, G. E., Broomfield, Frensham, Farnham. 
tMarquand, Prof. Allan, Przuceton College, New Fersey. 

Marshall, R., Broomfield, Duppas Hill, Croydon, 

Marshall, T., Highfield, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 

Marten, Miss Edith, Comée Lodge, Blackheath, SE. 

Martin, Charles B., Ze College, Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A. 

*tMartin, John B. (Hon. Treasurer), 68, Lombard Street, E.C. 

t Martyn, Edward, 77/lyra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway. 
Mason, H. C. F., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 

Matheson, P. E., New College, Oxford. 

Mavrogordato, Pandeli, South Sea House, Threadneedle St., E.C. 
Maynard, H. L., The School, Uppingham. 

Mayor, Rev. Prof. Joseph, Queensgate House, Kingston Hill, Survey 
Mayor, R. G., King’s College, Cambridge. 

Merry, Rev. W. W., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

*Middleton, J. H., Litt.D. (Council), South Kensington Museum, S.W. 
Milford, Rev. L. S., Hacleybury College, Hertford. 

Milliet, P., 95, Boulevard St. Michel, Paris. 

Mills, Rev. W. H., Grammar School, Louth. 

Milne, J. Grafton, Mansfield House, Canning Town, E. 

Milner, Alfred, 47, Duke Street, St. Fames’s, S.W. 

Minet, Miss Julia, 18, Susser Square, Hyde Park, W. 
t Misto, John P., Swzyrua. 

Mitchell, C. W., 195, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
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Tt Mocatta, F. D., 9, Connaught Place, Edgware Road, W. 
Monk, C. J., 5, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Monson, His Excellency the Hon. Sir E. J., K.C.M.G., C.b., H.B.M. Ambassador, Veenna. 
*Monro, D.B. (V.P.), Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Montague, H., 34, Queen’s Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
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SESSION — 1893-94. 


THE First General Mecting was held on October 16th, 1893, 
Professor P. Gardner, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. A. G. Bather read a paper on the bronze fragments of the Acro- 
polis which he had sorted and cleaned, exhibiting drawings of the more 
important. The ornamental patterns fell into the two classes of geometric 
and Oriental, which overlapped one another in date and influenced each 
other in style, the geometric gaining freedom and the Oriental a more 
proper arrangement of designs. In the smaller votive objects the same 
distinction was to be drawn, and various minor schools, such as those of 
/Egina and the Islands, may perhaps be differentiated. Two engraved 
fragments showed the mixture of the two styles, and corresponded closely 
to the later examples of geometric pottery. Of relief work, which belonged 
essentially to the Oriental school, examples were exhibited which were 
found on the Acropolis and near Eleutherz. Most of these could be brought 
into close connexion with the ‘ Argo-Corinthian’ reliefs found at Olympia, 
Dodona, and the Ptoon, and the series thus formed showed the different 
stages in the development of both technique and mythological types. Other 
rcliefs exhibited betrayed a different origin, and were also to be distinguished 
in point of style from any bronzes found at Olympia ; possibly they were 
of Athenian origin. The subjects of the chief of these were a winged male 
figure holding two birds, a boxing match for the prize of a tripod, and 
some scene in the life of Heracles, possibly the combat with Cycnus. The 
last of these was the most developed in point of style, and showed distinctly 
the influence of the Melian school of vase painting (/Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, Vol. xiii. pp. 124 and 232). 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. A. J. Evans alluded to 
several of the bronzes in detail as parallel in ornament and general 
character to examples found elsewhere. The Chairman mentioned a 
Rhodian Pinax, as illustrating the subject of the bronze with male figure 
holding two geese. Miss Harrison pointed out that the bronze votive 
horses found on the Acropolis confirmed other evidence of the cult of 
Poseidon or Athena as Hippios and Hippia. 

Mr. E. F. Benson’s promised paper on some points in the cult of 
Asclepius had unfortunately to be postponed from want of time, 
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The Second General Meeting took place on November 27th, 1893, 
Professor L. Campbell, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. A, J. Evans read a paper ‘On a Mycénzan Treasure from gina,’ 
The treasure in question had found its way into the London market, and 
been acquired by the British Museum ; but owing to the prohibitive policy 
of the Greek Government, the vendor was unable to say whence the relics 
came. Mr. Evans was satisfied that they had been found in ASgina. The 
most remarkable objects were a gold cup with returning spiral and rosette 
ornament; an openwork gold pendant representing a kind of Egyptian 
figure in a lotos-tipped boat, holding two water-birds, which Mr. Evans 
traced to a familiar subject of Egyptian frescoes in which the fowler is seen 
standing in a Nile boat, holding the trophies of his chase ; four gold open- 
work ornaments with dogs and apes and pendent discs and owls; a jewel 
with a lion’s head and pendent ducks, apparently suggested by a so-called 
Egyptian @g7s with the head of the lion-headed goddess Sekhet. Various 
comparisons with Egyptian, Oricntal, and European forms were instituted, 
bearing on the origin and range of the different types of objects 
discovered, and on the date of the deposit. It was shown to belong to the 
very latest Mycénzan period, hitherto almost unrepresented by finds, and 
it had, therefore, a unique value. Though under strong Oriental influence, 
the art was quite distinct from the Phoenician ; in place of griffins, sacred 
hawks, and trees we had here such decorative elements as homely acorns, 
ducks, and owls. The art, in a word, was indigenous to the soil of Greece, 
and the most characteristic designs here found had their echo in the early 
cemeteries of Italy and the Caucasus, where ‘ Javan’ (or the Ionian Grecks) 
early traded with ‘Mesech’ and ‘Tubal. <A varicty of concordant data 
led Mr. Evans to fix 800 B.C. as the approximate date of the deposit, and a 
very important fact brought to light by the ring-money of the find was that 
there already existed in Aégina at the time of this deposit a pra-Pheidonian 
standard answering to the Euboic-Attic. In all probability the deposit of 
the treasure was connected with the Dorian conquest of the island 
(Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiii., p. 195). 

After the paper, Mr. Evans announced that he had discovered on a 
series of gems and seals found mainly in Crete and the Peloponnese, some 
sixty symbols which seemed to belong to a native Greck system of hiero- 
glyphics, distinct from the Egyptian on the one hand, and the so-called 


Hittite on the other. 


The Third General Meeting took place on February toth, 1894, 
Professor Jebb, President, in the chair. 

Mr. H. Stuart Jones read a paper ‘On a Reconstruction of the Chest 
of Cypselus. The paper was illustrated by a diagram, executed by Mr. 
F. Anderson, jun., under Mr. Jones’s supervision, showing the chest as 
conjecturally restored in the dimensions of the original (Journal o7 


Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiv., p. 30). 
Mr, A. S. Murray doubted whether there was any authority for making 
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the metopes which were suggested in the reconstruction of unequal size, 
and thought uniformity must be preserved at any cost. 

Professor Gardner, while hesitating to criticise ofthand so elaborate a 
paper, thought it a very important contribution to the study of ancient art. 
In the restoration the services of Mr. Anderson, an artist of carly Greck 
vases who had no equal in England or perhaps elsewhere, had been of 
special value. The restoration had accordingly not only an intellectual 
but an artistic interest. 

In proposing a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Jones, Professor Jebb said 
that the paper was of peculiar interest as bringing out the relations 
between art types and literary sources. Where an artistic representation 
of a well-known subject differed from that which was familiar in literature, 
it was a question whether the artist departed deliberately from the written 
account, or followed the account given by some writer whose works had 


not come down to us. 


The Fourth General Meeting was held on April 9th, 1894, Professor L., 
Campbell, V.P., in the chair. 

Miss Harrison read a summary of the views in regard to the temples 
on the Acropolis at Athens recently put forward by Professor Furtwangler 
in his great work on the ‘ Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture.’ 

In the discussion which this summary was intended to initiate, Mr. A. H. 
Smith, while admitting that he had read only certain parts of the book in 
question, expressed the view that it was a reductio ad absurdum of modern 
archeological method. In his opinion, which he illustrated by quota- 
tions, the author had attempted to build a huge superstructure of theory 
upon a very slender basis of fact. It seemed time to protest against this 
method of dealing with archeological problems, and to remember that many 
of them were necessarily insoluble until further facts came to light. 

In reply to Mr. Smith, Miss Sellers pointed out that, undoubted 
though the mcrits of the book were, its conclusions were by no means so 
startling or so novel as the last speaker had assumed ; its enormous value 
lay in the wealth of new matcrial with which the author had strengthened 
theories, many of which dated as far back as Winckelmann. We had a way 
in England of ignoring the constant stream of scientific inquiry that went 
on on the Continent, so that when a book of the size and importance of 
Furtwangler’s, embodying the work of many years in almost every branch 
of classical archeology, was at last forced upon our notice, we received it 
as a bomb thrown into the midst of our apathy. Mr. Smith had attempted 
to ridicule the notion that ‘archaistic’ tendencies already made themselves 
felt in articles of the fifth century, or that a whole class of statues could be 
claimed for Euphranor, an artist of whom we had no one original and no 
certain copy of any original ; but scholars familiar with Hauser’s researches 
in the Mew Attic Reliefs, or with the essays in which a brilliant young school 
had gradually established the characteristics of fourth century sculpture 
would recognise that in both the instances selected for criticism by Mr. 
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Smith, Furtwiangler had merely gone further in the application of theories 
that had been in the air.for years. If scientific archeology was not appre- 
ciated in England it was in large measure because of the want of any 
critical apparatus. Only in countries possessing large art museums, like 
those of Berlin, Dresden, or Munich, was it possible to arrive at conclusions 
that depended almost exclusively on the comparison of different copies of 
one statue, or of the different works of one master. In England, where 
learned societies and museums did not even possess good collections of 
photographs, all such work was necessarily impossible, and even the 
discussion of the results attained by foreigners seemed practically futile. 

Mr. Penrose made some remarks on the architectural problems involved, 
and Miss Harrison concluded the discussion by replying in detail to some 
of Mr. A. H. Smith’s criticisms. 


The Fifth General Meeting was held on May 28th, 1894, Mr. Penrose, 
V.P., in the chair. 

Miss Sellers gave a short account of recent publications in classical 
archeology, and then proceeded to read a paper on a head formerly in the 
Palazzo Borghese, and now the property of Mr. Humphry Ward. The 
head (which was exhibited to the Society) was of Parian marble, and was 
in a remarkably perfect state of preservation. From the natural rendering 
of hair and eyclids, and from the extreme freshness of the modelling, there 
could be no doubt that it was a Greek original ( Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
Vol. xiv., p. 198). 

Professor P. Gardner read a paper by Mr. E. Gardner ‘On the Paint- 
ings of Panznus at Olympia.’ Pausanias described the marble screen 
set up at Olympia in the temple of Zeus to prevent visitors from ‘ passing 
underneath the throne’ of the colossal figure of the god. It was adorned 
with paintings by Panznus, brother of Pheidias ; but the place of the 


screen and the arrangement of the paintings have been matter of 


much dispute. The author of the paper rejected the usually accepted view 
that the screen was a series of slabs let in between the pillars of the temple 
and crossing the cella in front of the statue, and endeavoured to prove that 
Panznus’s paintings were on the throne itself, the panels on which they 
were painted being four on each side of the throne, and entirely shutting in 
all that was beneath it ( Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiv. p. 233). 


The Annual Meeting was held on June 18th, 1894, Professor Jebb, M.P., 
President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the following Report on behalf of the Council :— 

Since the last Annual Mecting one number only of the Journal of 
[Tellenie Studies has been issued—viz., Vol. XIII., Part II., but another— 
Vol. XIV., Part I.—is now in the press,and will appear very shortly. Perhaps 
the most noticeable feature in the last number was the very large propor- 
tion of articles—nine out of thirteen—contributed by members past and 
of present the British Schoo] at Athens, and resulting from researches 
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carried on, or at least initiated, while they were in residence at the School. 
This fact seems to be in itself sufficient justification for the action of the 
Council in renewing last autumn, for a third period of three years, the 
Annual Grant of £100 to the funds of the School. 

The General Meetings during the past Session have been unusually 
well attended, and the Council have thought it well to raise the number 
from four to six. A new departure has been made in the introduction of 
occasional discussions on recent literature, and a member of the Council, 
Miss Eugénie Sellers, has undertaken to make a short statement at cach 
meeting in regard to new books, or articles in periodicals, bearing on sub- 
jects which come within the range of the Society’s work. It is hoped that 
in this way the meetings may be more helpful than heretofore to members 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the progress of research in 
various departments of Hellenic Study. 

Besides the grant to the British School at Athens, the Council has 
made grants of £50 to the Asia Minor Exploration Fund in aid of an 
expedition now in progress under the direction of Mr. D. G. Hogarth ; of 
$25 to Mr. W. R. Paton, also for exploration in Asia Minor; and of 
410 tos. to the Archzological Society of Alexandria. The last-named grant, 
though small in amount, was intended to show the interest taken by the 
Society in local efforts to reveal some of the remains of Greek civilization 
in Alexandria. It is hoped that during the coming Session a systematic 
scheme of excavation will be set on foot, in which the Hellenic Society 
may have the opportunity of co-operating with the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and from which, if adequate funds can be raised, important results 
may be confidently expected. 

In last year’s Report reference was made to a proposal for the encour- 
agement of the study of the Greck language in connexion with lectures on 
Greek literature and art delivered under the auspices of the various bodies 
associated in the work of University Extension. The Special Sub-Com- 
mittee drew up a report and a scheme of study which was signed by 
Professor Jebb as Chairman, and already classes have been formed in 
various parts of London and elsewhere. It cannot be a matter of in- 
difference to this Society that the means of acquiring a knowledge of 
Greek should thus be brought within the reach of a wider circle of students. 

Among additions made to the Library during the past year may be 
mentioned Roscher's Lexicon of Greek and Roman Mythology, Daremberg 
and Saglio’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, the Antike 
Denkmiler of the Berlin Institute, several more volumes of Miiller’s 
Handbook of Classical Antiquity, Curtius and Kaupert’s Maps of Athens 
and Attica, Furtwangler’s Metsterwerke der griech. Plastik, Rayet and 
Collignon’s Hzstotre de la Céramique Grecque, Freeman’s History of Sicily, 
and the new edition of Jowett’s 7ranslation of Plato. 

The amount spent on the Library has been larger than in any previous 
year, and the Council hope that their action in this matter will meet with 
general approval. It should here be added that in consequence of ill- 
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health Mr. Wayte has retired from the office of Librarian, and Dr. Holden 
has been appointed in his stead. The thanks of the Society are due to 
Mr. Wayte for his services during a period of eight years. 

The collection of Lantern Slides also has been extended, and increased 
facilities have been given for its use by allowing slides to be borrowed at 
a lower rate for a period not exceeding four days. This concession was 
made at the instance of the Head Masters’ Association, and the cduca- 
tional value of the collection was thereby signally proved. 

The Council has quite recently been asked to intervene in two 
matters cognate to the objects of the Society :— 

(1) The Society was asked to join with other learned bodies in 
protesting against the proposed submersion of the Island of Phila. To 
this the Council readily agreed. 

(2) The Council was also invited to appoint a Delegate to serve on a 
joint Committee which is to be formed by the Socicty for the Protection 
of Ancient Monuments in Egypt to consider the question of a more 
extended archzxological survey of that country. Mr. F. G. Kenyon has 
been appointed to represent the Hellenic Society. 

The Treasurer’s Accounts show ordinary receipts, including a donation 
of £5, during the year of £1,034, against £878 during the financial year 
1892-93. The receipts from Subscriptions, including arrears, amount to 
£715, against £577. The receipts from Life Compositions amount to £79, 
against £95, a falling off of £16, and receipts from Libraries and for the 
purchase of back volumes to £229, against 4161, an increase of 468. 
Receipts from other sources of ordinary income show no material alteration. 

In the matter of ordinary expenditure, amounting to £894, against 
4858 in the previous year, there is an increase of £23 in respect of rent, 
a decrease of £22 in respect of Stationery, Printing, and Postage. The 
expenditure on the Library has been £75, against £41 in the preceding 
year. The cost of the Journal, including the balance of £203 for the 
report on the excavations at Megalopolis, has amounted to £513, against 
£532 for the year 1892-93. 

Besides the Annual Grant of £100 to the British School at Athens 
£85 have been granted for other purposes, and a balance was carried for- 
ward at the end of the financial year of £214 10s. 7d, against £259 2s. 7¢/. 
at the close of the preceding year. Life Subscriptions, amounting to 
£157 10s., have been invested in the purchase of £157 tos. Nottingham 3 
per cent. Corporation Stock. 

Forty-seven new members have been elected during the year, while 
thirty-three have been lost by death or resignation. This shows a nct 
increase of fourteen, and brings the total number of members up to 769. 

Four new Libraries have joined the list of Subscribers, which now 
amount to 116, 

It will be scen from the foregoing statement that the work done or 
helped forward by the Society during the past year has been no less varied 
or important than in any previous Session, and on the whole the position 
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of the Society seems to be quite satisfactory. The imposition of an 
entrance fee on and after January 1894 has not materially checked the 
flow of candidates. The number of new elections is quite up to the 
average. The somewhat larger number of resignations is due to the whole- 
sale removal from the list of upwards of twenty members who were behind- 
hand with their subscriptions to the extent of four years and upwards, and 
who had turned a deaf ear to all appeals from the Treasurer. Hitherto 
these members—members only in name—have been reckoned as an asset, 
and the subscriptions due from them have been included year after year 
among the arrears which the Treasurer might hope to recover. But the 
time comes when the name which has at first been an ornament, and then 
an emblem of hope deferred, becomes an actual source of weakness. 
It is then best to remove it from the list, where it has ceased to. have any 
but an illusory significance. Happily the Hellenic Society is now suffi- 
ciently well established to dispense with mcrely nominal support. At the 
same time, the fact that such losses must inevitably occur lays upon all 
real friends of the Society the obligation of extending to the best of their 
power the area of effective membership, so that the Society may each year 
become better able to carry out the objects of its existence. 


In moving the adoption of the Report Professor Jebb took occasion to 
refer to some of the more important achievements of the year in the field 
of Hellenic studies. The discoveries of the French School at Delphi had 
been of great interest, and even greater promise. The treasure house of 
the Athenians, built shortly after the defeat of the Persians at Marathon, 
had been found, and the sculptures had proved to be most important 
examples of archaic art. In the walls of the temple of the Pythian Apollo 
had been discovered an archaic statue of the god which, as compared with 
the types known from Orchomenus and from Thera, presented a marked 
Egyptian character. The archaic colossal head of the Naxian sphinx had 
also been found. But no discovery had excited greater interest than that 
of marble slabs containing portions of a hymn to the Delphic Apollo, with 
a musical notation written above the words. The fragments were fourteen 
in number, and in one passage the musical notes were all but complete. 
The letters which indicated them were those of the ordinary Greek 
alphabet, and the key had been given by the Greek writer Olympios in the 
time of the Emperor Julian. The instruments used had been the lyre and 
the flute, and the vocal music was in unison. Performances of the hymn 
had been given first in Athens, but more recently in London and in 
Cambridge. In Athens, Dr. Dérpfeld had discovered the site of the foun- 
tain known as Enneakrounos, Outside Greece important researches had 
been made in Cyprus under the direction of the authorities of the British 
Museum, from funds bequeathed by Miss Elizabeth Turner. Among the 
publications of the year one of the most important had been that of 
Professor Furtwingler’s ‘ Meisterwerke der griechischen Plastik,’ which had 
thrown much fresh light on the history of Greek sculpture in the fifth and 
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fourth centuries B.C. Professor Armitage Robinson had had the unique 
privilege of examining the MSS in the library of St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople, but had, unfortunately, found no Greek MSS there. In conclusion, 
Professor Jebb referred to the following members of the Society, who had 
passed away during the year—viz., Lord Bowen, M. Waddington, Sir 
William Smith, Mr. Thomas Wood (British Consul at Patras), and Mr. 
Charles Jenner. 

In seconding the adoption of the Report, Mr. Ernest Gardner, Director 
of the British School at Athens, acknowledged the services rendered to the 
School by the Hellenic Society, not only by the annual grant, but still 


more by the facilities given for the publication of results in the Journal of 


Flellenic Studies —The Report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Gardner then read parts of an article on recent archaology in 
Greece, which appears in the Journal, Vol. xiv., p. 224. 

The President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, Professor Bywater 
and Dr. Sandys being added to the latter in the place of Dr. Freshfield 
and Professor Poole. Mr. J. W. Headlam, Sir H. Howorth, Dr. M. R. 
James, Mr. H. Stuart Jones, and Mr. W. C. Perry were elected to 


vacancies on the Council. 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years 


is furnished by the following tables :— 
ANALYSIS OF ANNU AL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 



































31 May, - May, | 31 May, | 31 May,} 31 May,| 31 May, 31 May, 3! May, | 31 May,| 31 May, 
1885. 1886. 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 1890. 1891. | 1892. 1893. | 1894. 
! } } 
= |} cae ie a PD Fa ee ee | 
| | | meses 
>. 9 2S 28 L | k L ei x £ 
Subscriptions . . . .°. | 540 | 532 537. | 539 545 532 585 | 554 564 671 
a ae ae ie ea 12 35 41 32 26 39 «| 16 13 | 44 
Life Compositions . . . 115 10 95 | 79 47 47 79 | 126 95 79 
Libraries and Back Vols. . | 133 126 156 119 122 | y6 18 | 233 161 186 
! 
Dividends ....../ «1% 17 20 30 33 | 34 35 37 39 43 
Special Receipts— | | 
Mr. Bent .... te eee 25 
Mrs. Cohen (Library) | 1 
| 
Sir C. Nicholson. . | ee aes 20 on oe one ae | 
| Laurentian MS. . . see 4 cage eas = 31 | 11 a4 
| x | j 
| Loan of Lantern Slides | | . | | 4 4 | 4 
| | 
| | | 
! Royalty on Sales of Phot - | } | | i | | i 
| ee ove | | | | 5 Sl 2 2 | 
| | | 
| Loan from Bankers | eee 100 | | | 
. - | | | 
| Donations—James Vansittart, | H 
Esq.,E.H. Egerton, Esy a0 ove oo | ew | 200 ove ns 5 | 
. = = i— 
802 697 S88 861 | 910 | 846 8y8 976 878 1,034 
| | 
Balance from preceding year gol 879 622 | 489 | 255 42 151 255 239 259 
; aia wig, ras = a 
1,70 1,576 1,510 | 1,350 | 1,165 888 1,049 1,231 | 1,317 | 25203 
| | i 
| ue sein ofl | 
' * tndadlog arrears. 
ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 
ne : acca Dee Sener eee ee a ee . eens 3 
31 May, 31 May, 31 May, 31 May,) 31 May, | 31 May,! 31 May, | 31 May,) 31 May, 31 May, ; 
1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. ~ 1893. | 1894. | 
Bane | a che ; faa P fe | 
: | 
L 4 L L 5 & L | L 
DS Oe ae a ee es 25 12 42 tS | 3° 30 30 | 35 | 50 93. | 
| | | 
SRMEMMOE. «2 oS 2 | ; 3 5 1 11 11 | 7 it | 
: a) | | 
Salaries 20 23 $1 46 ) 39 xy OI HY 49 | 49 | 
| | 
| aiktenty < . - MA St 3 os 4 41 15 | 2 16 S24 ME |i 575 | 
Stationery, Printing, and) | ee Gs 63 sa | 61 | 55 62 41 | 1 | ( 
| Postage . . be nee ‘ : S4 55 $1 | 7 49 | 
Cost of Journal (less iad. | s7# | 482 | 412 583 *873 97 440 610 | 532 | 475 | 
| | 
| ee Ss Sa) gS 150 150 350 | 100 | f100 150 125 | 109 | 185 | 
| | ' H | | | 
| 
| Investments . re) 300 16 oe 158 | 
| Loan Repaid . 101 . . 
| Photo Enlargements, Albums, } - ; , 
Lantern Slides, / 
i Ppratiees <8. Shao. ws 4 2 2 3 
824 954 «1,021 | 1,095 1,123 737 | 794 992 858 | 1,079 
Balance . . . : + & 879 622 489 i 255 42 I51 255 239 259 214 
1,703 1,576 1,510 1,350 1,165 888 1,049 | 1,231 1,117 1,293 
* Includes cost of reprinting of Vols. IV. and V. (= £437) less the amount received from sales. 


+ Includes advance of £95 for printing Sophocles MS. 


t The grant of £100 to the School of Athens has been paid since the accounts were made up; see Cash Account. 
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SIR C. T. NEWTON. 


THE following memorial Address on Sir Charles Newton, K.C.B., who 
died Nov. 28, 1894, was delivered by Professor Jebb, President of the 
Society, at a General Meeting on January 23, 1895, and is printed here in 
order that members who were not able to be present may have an early 
opportunity of reading this tribute to the services of one who took so large 
a part in the establishment of the Society. 


At the first General Meeting of this Society which has been held 
since the death of Sir Charles Newton, it is fitting that some tribute should 
be rendered to the memory of one whom the Hellenic Society may justly 
regard as chief among its founders; whose presence and influence did 
more than anything clse to carry it successfully through the earliest days 
of its existence ; and who, to the end of his life, took the keenest interest 
in its growing prosperity. It is fitting also that we should recall to-day, 
at least in outline, the salient characteristics of the distinguished career to 
which our Society owes so large a debt. 

Newton’s life divides itself into three well-marked chapters. The first 
contains the thirty-six years from his birth in 1816 to 1852; it is the period 
of preparative studies. The second begins in 1852 with his consulship at 
Mitylene, and closes in 1861 with his return to London as the head of his 
Department at the British Museum ; it comprises the period of travel and 
discovery in the Levant. In the third chapter, from 1861 onwards, he is 
the organizer and administrator ; the recognized head of classical archae- 
ology in this country; the active supporter of all enterprises, whether 
originating at home or abroad, which could extend the knowledge of 
antiquity, or which promised to advance an object always so near to his 
heart, the addition of new treasures to our great national collection. 

From Shrewsbury School, then ruled by that brilliant scholar, Samuel 
Butler, Newton went in 1833 to Christ Church, Oxford, where he attracted 
the favourable notice, and strongly felt the influence, of Dean Gaisford. 
He was also for a time the pupil of his lifelong friend, Dean Liddell. Mr. 
Ruskin, who was an undergraduate member of the House at the same 
time, has recorded in Praeterita the particular trait which most impressed 
him in Newton ; it is one which can be easily recognized by those who 
knew him in later years—‘his intense and curious way of looking at 
things.’ 
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In May, 1840, Newton became Junior Assistant in the Department of 
Antiquities at the British Museum. That Department, founded in 1807, 
was not then constituted as it is now. In 1861 it was subdivided into 
three provinces: Greek and Roman Antiquities ; Coins; and a third, in 
which Oriental Antiquities were associated with British and Mediaeval ; 
the two latter, with Ethnographical Antiquities, were detached from the 
Oriental in 1866. But, in 1840, the opportunities which Newton found at 
the Museum, if less adapted to the training of a specialist, were well suited 
to encourage a comprchensive view of antiquity. At the head of the 
Department was Edward Hawkins, a man of varied attainments, but 
especially a numismatist ; and Newton’s early studies in that direction left 
on his mind the conviction that numismatics, besides their special interest, 
have the highest value as a general introduction to classical archaeology. 

Among his earliest publications, there is one which has a peculiar 
interest. In 1847 he wrote a paper on some sculptures from Halicarnassus 
—they were, in fact, parts of the frieze of the Mausoleum—which had 
lately been secured for the British Museum by Sir Stratford Canning. In 
this memoir, Newton conjecturally placed the Mausoleum in the centre of 
the town of Budrum, from the fortress of which the above-mentioned 
sculptures had come. A description of the site by the architect Donaldson 
—confirming the account of Vitruvius—pointed to this conclusion. Ten 
years later he was to prove its truth. Such competent explorers as Spratt 
and Ross, misled by the appearance of the ground, had looked elsewhere. 

In 1852 Newton, whose qualities were becoming well known, was 
appointed Vice-Consul at Mitylene. It was in reality, though not in form, 
an archaeological mission. Lord Granville, then Foreign Secretary, was 
doubtless wel! acquainted with the new Vice-Consul’s gifts. Newton had 
able assistance in the routine duties of the post. From April, 1853, to 
January, 1854, he was at Rhodes, and thus within casy reach of the region 
in which his chief work was to be done. The six years which followed 
were rich in results. He explored the island of Calymna, off the Carian 
coast, and obtained some remains of early Greek art which are now in the 
room of Archaic Sculpture at the Museum. At Cnidus, in a sanctuary of 
Chthonian deities, he found the beautiful seated statue of Demeter, in 
which Brunn recognized the perfect ideal of the goddess. Among other 
monuments discovered at Cnidus is the lion, supposed to commemorate 
Conon’s victory in 394 B.C. From Branchidae, near Miletus, Newton 
brought away, besides a lion and a sphinx, ten archaic statues of seated 
figures which had stood by the Sacred Way leading from the temple of 
Apollo to the harbour. It was under a firman which he procured that the 
bronze serpent at Constantinople, inscribed with the names of the Greek 
cities allied against Xerxes, was first disengaged from the soil ; though the 
task of deciphering the inscription was reserved for Frick and Dethier. 

But his most signal achievement was in connexion with the Mauso- 
leum at Halicarnassus. It was in 1855 that he first saw the castle of 
Budrum, and found fragments of sculpture embedded in its walls. Lord 
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Stratford de Redcliffe, then British Ambassador at Constantinople, who 
had constantly supported Newton in all his work, promised to obtain the 
necessary firmans. In the autumn of 1856 Newton visited London, and, 
aided by Sir Anthony Panizzi, Principal Librarian of the Museum, secured 
the assistance of Lord Clarendon, who was then Foreign Secretary. A 
ship of war was placcd at his disposal, with a party of men of the Royal 
Engineers, under the command of the officer who is now General Sir R. 
Murdoch Smith. On Jan. 1, 1857, Newton broke ground at Budrum. 
The sculptures with which that enterprise enriched the Museum are, for 
the fourth century B.C., almost what the Elgin marbles are for the fifth ; as 
the latter illustrate the art of Pheidias and his school, the remains of the 
Mausoleum throw a comparable light on the art of Scopas. Indeed, it was 
Newton who, both by his discoveries and by his penetrating analysis, 
opened a new era in the modern knowledge of that sculptor. 

In May, 1860, Newton was appointed Consul at Rome. But he stayed 
there only about a year. The reconstitution of the Antiquarian Depart- 
ment at the British Museum was a measure to which the wealth of 
Newton’s acquisitions had mainly contributed ; and nothing could be more 
appropriate than that, when a separate Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities was created in 1861, he should be invited to preside over it. 

The earliest years of his new office were marked by the publication of 
those two books which record his work in the Levant. In 1862 appeared 
his History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidae ; it is 
essentially a scientific work, addressed to experts. Three years later came 
the Zravels and Discoveries in the Levant; a book profoundly interesting 
to all students, but also with a popular side ; it has been well described as 
‘a charming Odyssey,’ enlivened with pictures of Greek and Turkish 
manners,—lit up, indeed, with all the colours and humours of Anatolia, 
such as it was half-a-century ago. This work, admirably illustrated, owed 
not a little of its charm to the pencil of the accomplished lady who, a few 
years before, had become the author’s wife; a daughter of the Joseph 
Severn whose grave at Rome is beside that of his friend John Keats, One 
year later, in 1866, the crushing sorrow of her death befell Newton ; and 
the shadow of that loss never passed away. 

Newton held his post at the Museum for twenty-four years—till 1885. 
His activity during that period has two principal aspects; one, directly 
relative to his office itself ; the other, relative to the influence and position 
which that office conferred. 

As keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities, he rightly felt that, 
next to the duty of organizing and conserving those treasures, his first duty 
was to augment them. Here his social and diplomatic ability, joined to 
the prestige of his discoveries, gave him unique advantages. In the first 
three years of his tenure, the annual grant from the Treasury for purchases 
in his Department rose from £785 in 1861 to £1,400 in 1864. Inthe 
twenty years from 1864 to 1883, a series of Special Parliamentary Grants, 
amounting in the aggregate to about £100,000, enabled him to secure for 
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the Museum objects of first-rate importance in every branch of archacology, 
including the choicest things of all sorts in four inestimable collections,— 
the Farnese, the Pourtalés, the Blacas, and the Castellani. 

This was one side of his energy,—that immediately connected with his 
function at the Museum. But, in virtue of his position and influence, he 
was also enabled to stimulate and assist research in every quarter of the 
classical lands. It was thus that he furthered the work of Messrs. Smith 
and Porcher at Cyrene ; of Mr. Wood at Ephesus ; of Mr. Pullan at Priene ; 
of Mr. Dennis at Benghazi in Tripoli; and of Messrs, Salzmann and 
Biliotti in supplementary researches on the ground which he had made his 
own, at Budrum. 

When the inaugural mecting of this Society was held, in June, 1879, 
it was to him that the supporters of the project primarily turned for 
countenance and counsel. During the first six years of the Socicty’s life, 
he was constantly in the chair at our mectings ; nor is it too much to say 
that his guidance and his name must be reckoned among the chief causes, 
not only of the early and rapid success which attended the Hellenic Society, 
but also of the position in which it is now established. In 1883 his aid 
and counsel were also valuable in helping to institute that British School 
at Athens which, in the face of difficulties not experienced by the similar 
schools of other nations, has done so much to uphold the reputation of our 
country in the field of archaeological research. 

This is merely a bare outline of Newton’s life-work : but even so slight 
a sketch must not close without some attempt to indicate the leading 
characteristics of the man’s mind and nature. First, as to his attitude 
towards his chosen studies. It has lately been said, by one well fitted to 
judge, that the ancient monuments interested Newton rather on the 
historical side than on the mythological or the artistic. Indeed, his own 
words can be quoted : ‘I am first a historian, and secondly an archacologist.’ 
This may seem a hard saying; but I believe that it is true, though it 
perhaps needs some elucidation. It means that Newton was never a 
specialist in the limited modern sense ; it was classical antiquity as a whole 
that had a spell for him ; it was in the intense desire to reconstruct and 
revivify this antiquity that he so closely and indefatigably scanned every 
monument of any kind that could tell him anything about it. His strongest 
feeling in early manhood was that ancient literature, in which he was well 
versed, told only part of the story. His address at Oxford in 1850—which 
now stands first in his volume of Essays—begins with words which strike 
the key-note of his work: ‘The record of the human past is not all con- 
tained in printed books.’ Hence the peculiar interest which he always took 
in epigraphy ; here he felt that he came closest to ancient lives and minds: 
his two essays on Greek inscriptions, published in 1876 and 1878 (the fourth 
and fifth of the collected Essays), illustrate this in full; few productions of 
his pen are more striking. 

Now, this desire to apprehend the life of antiquity is often associated 
with the kind of imagination which seeks vivid or rhetorical utterance in 
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language; it was distinctive of Newton that, in his case, there was 
absolutely no such tendency ; on the contrary he recoiled from it. The 
life of his imagination was an inward life,—so inward, that he might often 
scem unimaginative ; a life which he wished to share only with the careful, 
laborious, exact student, but did not choose to share with the outward 
world. Witness the guides which he prepared to his galleries at the British 
Museum—exemplifying his conception of a scientific catalogue as the out- 
come of a life devoted to a single study—but making no concession to a 
popular desire for more elementary knowledge. When, in 1880, he became 
the first Professor of Archaeology at University College, London, the stamp 
of his teaching showed the same bent. 

His sustained, though undemonstrative, ardour was singularly allied 
with caution. Without being cynical, he was wary in a degree which 
sometimes approached to cynicism ; in discriminating between what was 
merely probable, and what might be accounted certain, he leaned to the 
sceptical side; and he was imbued with the sentiment which Aristotle 
attributes to old age, that ‘most things are unsatisfactory. No man was 
less sanguine, or quicker to foresee the difficulties of a project ; but, once 
engaged in it, he was tenacious and intrepid. His self-contained manner 
was due in part to the natural fastidiousness of his taste; it was only when 
he felt secure, for the time, against jarring incidents,—which, even when 
slight, affected him like physical pain,—that he completely unbent, and 
showed the most genial side of his nature. In colleagues he looked for the 
highest standard of work; his demands on subordinates were strict: he 
was an exacting, but also a stimulating ruler. 

If the essence of his character could be contained in a phrase, it 
might perhaps be described as severe enthusiasm. To those who knew 
him but slightly, the severity—not harshness, but the severity as of good 
Greck sculpture—might be more evident than the enthusiasm: but a 
nearer knowledge revealed the man in whom an inward fire had burned 
steadily from youth upwards ; a sacred fire, little seen, but’not to be extin- 
guished, and shaken neither by any wavering of purpose, nor by the breath 
of any vulgar ambition. His many honours, academic or public, were 
prized by him in proportion as he took them to be recognitions, not merely 
of eminence generally, but of success in the precise aims which he had 
set before himself. 

The chief source of satisfaction to him, in his later years, was to think 
that classical archaeology had gained so much ground in England, and that 
he had helped it forward ; but this feeling was deeply tinged with melancholy ; 
he thought of himself as the leader through the wilderness, who was not 
to enter the promised land. There are minds, perhaps, in which lifelong 
conversation with the past so confirms the habit of retrospect that the 
difficulties of carlier years always loom large, even after subsequent 
successes ; so, at least, it seemed to be with him. But to others it will 
appear that, however distant the point gained in his lifetime may have 
been from his ideal, still the cause to which he rendered such abundant 
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service was already gained before he died. In the future of classical studies 
so long as they may exist in this country, the place of archaeology, not as 
an accident but as an essential, is assured beyond the danger of overthrow. 
Newton has been recently compared, and not unjustly, with Winckel- 
mann. The German worked in the dawn, the Englishman, though still in 
the morning hours, yet in a far clearer light : between them, however, there is 
this intrinsic resemblance, that in both the mainspring of a devotion which 
ended only with life was a native instinct, intensely strong and lucid, for the 
spirit and the charm of classical antiquity. There are those in this room 
to whom the impressive personality of the master whom we commemorate 
will be a lasting recollection,—that singularly fine head and pose, which 
themselves seemed to announce some kinship with ancient Hellas,—that 
voice which so often within these walls expressed the knowledge thrice- 
refined by ripe study and experience ; a few years more, and these will be 
only traditions: but to our successors, the members of this Society in days 
to come, the history of learning in Europe will bear witness that no body 
formed for the promotion of Hellenic studies could have entered upon 
existence with a worthier sanction, or could desire better auspices for its 
future, than those which are afforded by the name of Charles Newton. 
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THE HYMN TO APOLLO: AN ESSAY IN THE HOMERIC 
QUESTION.* 


Ir the Hymns of Homer are, as probably they are, comparatively little 
regarded as a rule even by those who take a general interest in Greek 
literature and its history, this is certainly not for want of artistic merit, and 
still less for want of historic importance. However widely students have 
differed, or may differ, in their conclusions about this enigmatic collection, it 
is an undoubted fact, and worth insisting upon when every day a wider and 
more popular audience is invited to form a judgment on matters of criticism, 
that any theory of ‘Homer’, to be entertainable, must make its account with 
the Hymns not less than with the more celebrated epics. For the sake of this 
larger bearing, if not for the sake of the poem itself, the reader may be 
disposed to consider and weigh the following reflexions upon Homer’s 


Hymn to Apollo. 


* [I add here a word to indicate the relation 
between my view of the subject and that of Dr. 
Gemoll, whose excellent commentary I had not 
seen when the paper was written. To an im- 
portant extent we are agreed. Dr. Gemoll holds 
(and so do I) that the Hymn is in a sense one 
whole, that is to say, the framer intended it to 
be so taken. He holds further (and I agree) 
that traces of compilation, or of handling not 
original, can be found in all parts of it. In 
opposing the hypothesis that two original docu- 
ments can be obtained by cutting the piece into 
‘Delian’ and ‘Pythian’ sections, Gemoll has been 
led, I think, to make too little of the real differ- 
ence in texture between these two parts, by which 
Ruhnken’s hypothesis was suggested. That the 
conclusion of the Delian Hymn can be read as a 
transition to what now follows it, I readily 
allow. There is in the present arrangement the 
sort of continuity, or appearance of it, which 
satisfied the compiler. But it seems to me, as 
to most readers, that we certainly have, at or 
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about v. 176, what was originally composed as 
a conclusion, and that in what precedes this con- 
clusion we have substantially one genuine work 
of art. However, this question is of little sig- 
nificance. To the main proposition of this essay 
Dr. Gemoll, though he does not advance it, 
furnishes, as I think, important confirmation, 
About the date of the compilation as a whole 
his conclusion practically is, that the evidence 
is hard to reconcile. On one side we have 
(among other things) what prima facie looks 
like an allusion to the Crisaean war; on the 
other side we have at least one passage, the dis- 
course of Telphusa about horses and chariots, 
which seems to require a date earlier than the 
new foundation of the Pythian Games. It will 
be seen that I offer a solution of this difficulty, 
and a solution which explains precisely those 
points of detail (for example, the application of 
the name Delphios) which are marked by Gemoll 
as requiring fresh light. ] 
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THE HYMN TO APOLLO: 


In general outline, the history of the Hymus is parallel to that of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. These and the hymns alike, whatever else they may 
be, are remains out of a vastly larger mass of hexameter poetry, which at the 
time when Greck literature, in the form of books and as the object of 
deliberate study, first began to be diffused (say, for a date, between 540 and 
460 B.c.) passed at Athens under the name of Homer. How much of it, or 
what other like poetry, was current anywhere else, in what form, and under 
what name, no one knows, nor indeed is it very important to know. The 
history of Greek books, from this period and in the main for long after, is the 
history of Athenian books; and that our ‘Homer’, as a bool, is derived from 
the ‘Homer’ of Athens is perhaps one of the few assertions on the subject 
which is practically beyond dispute. About the year 450 B.c., and in Athens, 
we can first ascertain in part at least the contents of a Homer. In a Homer, 
as then popularly conceived, and apart from any critical doubts, there would 
have been a portion already distinguished and cited by the name of the 
Lliad, another portion named the Odyssey; also other portions of narrative, 
more or less connected with these two, named Cypria, Thebais, Epigoni; 
also other works not narrative, and among these last—better warranted, as it 
happens, for ‘genuine Homer’ of the fifth century than any other part of the 
mass—a Hymn to Apollo, identical either with the whole or with some part 
of the poem so-called in the extant collection, There is every reason to 
believe that the Homeric volume, or rather library, would then have 
contained much more, and many times as much; but these it would certainly 
have contained, as is shown by Herodotus and Thucydides in passages too 
familiar to cite. 

With regard to the rest of Homer’s /Zymns we are not able, as in the 
case of the Hymn to Apollo, to cite positive testimony that they would have 
been found in the Homer of Thucydides. This however in the state of the 
evidence is no argument to the contrary. Much more important on the 
other hand is it to observe that, among the two or three thousand lines which 
they contain, there is perhaps not a verse or an expression which may not 
perfectly well date from the very earliest time at which ‘Homer’ can have 
acquired a literary definition and fixity, that is to say, from the latter part of 
the sixth century B.c. When we consider what the limits of the critical 
faculty were, even in the best period of ancient scholarship, nay indeed what 
they still are, and how numerous are the pitfalls besetting the investigator 
who endeavours in a doubtful case to discriminate the genuine from the 
spurious, this fact is in itself strong evidence that the whole collection, as 
a collection, is Homeric in the only useful sense which can be put upon the 
word; that is to say, it has come down labelled as ‘Homer’ from the 


earliest times of Greek book-literature. External evidence confirms this 
supposition, if only by not impeaching it. There is not in the case of the 
Hymns, any more than in the case of that much vaster collection of 
‘Homeric’ narrative in which the Z/iad and the Odyssey were once included, 
any testimony whatever which attributes the act of collecting to time, place, 
or person in those ages after 500 B.c., of which the literary history was 
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AN ESSAY IN THE HOMERIC QUESTION, 3 


fairly well known to the ancient world, and is even to us known not very ill 
and of this the simplest and most obvious explanation is that in fact the 
collecting took place before that date, and at a time which for the history of 
book-literature must be called prehistoric. It may be added that thus, and 
thus only, can we understand without difficulty how the name ‘ Homer’ came 
to be attached to these collections. Herodotus and Thucydides may have 
known, and known as Homer’s, we shall here assume that they did know, 
the collection of Hymns substantially as we have it. But we may doubt 
whether even Herodotus, to judge by his remarks on other Homeric questions, 
would have asserted, as a matter of personal opinion, that all the hymns in 
the collection were by one individual and historic Homer; we may say with 
confidence that Thucydides would not; and still less would any one worth 
notice in subsequent ages, the ages of scholarship. Therefore since the whole 
collection actually is entitled ‘Homer’s’, the presumption is that it was 
formed before criticism had so far awakened as to make the title generally 
incredible and unsatisfactory. 

As the Hymns are not universally familiar, and the name to a modern 
ear is misleading, a word or two of general reminder may not be unwelcome. 
The hymns are pieces of verse, in the conventional ‘ Epic’ metre, language 
and style, such as the bards and rhapsodes, whose profession was to recite 
epic narratives in public and private for the benefit of audiences not yet 
accustomed to read, were wont to use by way of prelude or finale to their 
recitations. As,in ages when scarcely any one was secure from violence, the 
bards owed their comparative immunity, and their indispensable freedom of 
travelling, to the quasi-sacred character with which they were invested, they 
were careful to maintain this character by a religious opening or conclusion, 
which was sometimes a mere invocation of the god most appropriate to the 
time and place, but sometimes was so ornamented by legends in his honour 
as to be developed into a poem of independent value. The existing collection, 
some thirty pieces, ranging in length from four lines to five hundred and 
more, exhibits little trace of method, scientific or practical. It is suspected 
that the larger wholes have been formed by the consolidation of disparate 
materials, and in one case, that of our Hymn to Apollo, the first and one of 
the longest, this composite appearance is especially conspicuous. 

In fact it will perhaps already have been noted with surprise that I should 
speak of the Homeric hymn to Apollo as a whole, and without distinguishing 
as usual, by the epithet Delian or Pythian, which of the two parts, into 
which it has been commonly divided, is to be my subject. I have done this 
because in my judgment the whole composition as it stands in the MSS. is 
a document of far greater historical interest and significance than any 
elements or supposed elements into which it can be analysed by criticism ; 
hecause the so-called ‘Pythian’ hymn is no hymn, is not the bona fide work 
of any religious rhapsodist whatever, is not even entirely made up out of 
such bona fide work ; because the ‘ Pythian’ part never in all probability 
existe.1 otherwise than as a continuation tacked, for motives clearly apparent 
and at atime which within not very wide limits can be fixed by internal 
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evidence, to the Delian part, which itself shows marks of the same handling : 
and because, of all the works of Homer now traceable, the Hymn to Apollo, 
thus considered, is the piece which throws most light on the circumstances 
under which those works first took a definite literary shape. 

It will be convenient first to give a summary of the whole :! 

Theme: the glory of Apollo; awe which his power causes in the other 
gods, and exultation thereupon of his mother Leto (1—13), whom the poet 
congratulates upon her children Apollo and Artemis (14—18). Out of 
many available topics, the poet selects the birth of the god in Delos, the 
original seat from which he has extended his power over all the earth, 
especially within the coasts of the Aegean (19—44). All over this region 
Leto, when about to bear her son, had sought a home for him ; but all lands 
were afraid to consent (for a reason afterwards explained), till she came to 
Delos (45—50). Delos, upon hearing how she might be enriched by 
sacrifices at Phoebus’ temple (51—60), consented with joy, exacting however 
from Leto, lest the proud young god should despise and destroy her barren 
island (61—78), an oath that he should there establish his first temple and 
oracle (79—82); to which Leto consented (88—89). After a travail pro- 
longed by the hostility of the jealous Hera the god was born (89—119), 
grew instantly to adult strength (120—130), and proclaimed himself the 
god of the lyre, of the bow, and of prophecy (130—131). The sudden 
riches of Delos, and her joy at having been so preferred above all the world. 
Though the god has many temples, he still prefers Delos, and the festivals 
held there by the assembled Ionians, of which the poet gives an exceedingly 
beautiful and famous description (140—164). He bids farewell to Apollo 
and Artemis, and to the Delian maidens then engaged in celebrating the 
festival, requesting them to spread the renown of ‘ their sweetest singer, the 
blind man of Chios,’ and promising the like service to themselves and their 
sanctuary (165—178). 

Here the text, straightforward so far, becomes discontinuous. We have 
first three lines forming a ‘hymn’ by themselves (179—181), in which 
Apollo is invoked as the possessor of Lycia, Maeonia, Miletus, and lastly, as 
his proper home, of Delos; next, a fragment from some other text, not con- 
nected either with what precedes or with what follows, but very finely 
describing how Apollo went on some occasion to Pytho and thence to 
Olympus (182—206); and next and finally a long composition of 340 
verses, in form at least one and continuous, upon the journey of Apollo in 
search of a site for his first oracle, and the founding of it on Parnassus 
(207—546). It is this last piece to which, if to anything, the title of ‘The 
Homeric hymn to the Pythian Apollo’ must be appropriated. The approach 
to the subject is made in the same way as in the Delian ‘In a theme so rich 
what topic of praise shall I take ?’, leading after the rejection of others to 
that selected (207—214). Here one of the suggested themes, which was 





1 | have taken as a basis the ‘Teubner’ text of Baumeister, but any other text will do. 
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perhaps developed at more length, has been excised, and the place of it 
(212—213) is marked by a mere fragmentary indication. But there is 
scarcely reason to lay the blame of this defacement upon time or accident. 
In all this intermediate portion the compilation has no form to be defaced, 
and the compiler himself may well have noted in this way the fact that 
there existed a poem on the legend indicated, which he had seen, but did not 
for the moment think interesting enough to insert. We arrive however now 
at the theme proper (214) and proceed continuously. 

Apollo, setting out from Mount Olympus to choose a place for his 
oracle, travels through the northern regions, Pieria, Emathia, the Perrhaebi, 
and so to Euboea, thence re-crosses to what was afterwards Thebes, and 
arrives at the fountain of Telphusa near Haliartus, where he marks out a 
site (214—253). Telphusa, displeased, suggests that his worship will be 
disturbed by the noise of the beasts of draught which are watered at the 
spring, and that the spectacle of chariots and horses will distract admiration 
from the temple and its treasures. She recommends Crisa, and a glen there 
under Parnassus (254—274), where accordingly the temple is built (275— 
299); but the god finds that the neighbouring spring is guarded by a 
monstrous and destructive she-dragon (300—304), ... which he slays (856— 
362); from the rotting (#v@eo@ax) of its corpse the place is called Pytho and 
the god Pythian (356—374). [The space indicated by dots (305—355) is 
occupied by a long digression on the birth of the monster Typhaon, self- 
conceived by Hera in rivalry of Zeus, who had produced Athena without the 
aid of his wife : it is indicated (353), but in very obscure language, that the 
monster was connected in some way with the dpdxava slain by Phoebus. 
The passage is undoubtedly interpolated, as commonly supposed, but may 
have been interpolated by the compiler himself; the insertion however is 
clumsy and undisguised, and cannot have been made with the motives of an 
aurtist.] Telphusa, for deceiving the god, is punished by the destruction of 
her fountain (8375—387). While considering how to provide the new oracle 
with ministers, the god descries a Cretan merchant-ship on its way to Pylos. 
He boards it in the form of a dolphin, and brings it miraculously (the crew 
being helpless with terror and amazement) into the port of Crisa, where he 
prepares the inhabitants for his entrance (888—447), He returns in human 
form to the ship, explains to the now emboldened Cretans the advantage 
which they will reap from his design, and invites them to land (448—485). 
By his command they build him an altar on the shore and consecrate it by 
a feast (486—512). He conducts them to Pytho (513—523). They are at 
first dissatisfied with its barrenness (524—530): but the god promises that 
they shall be maintained by the offerings (531—539). He warns them 
against unfaithfulness, which will be punished by subjugation (540—544), 
The poet concludes with a conventional formula of transition to another 
theme (545—546), 

Such are the contents of this curious composition. Let us now review 
the various clements, and consider what may be gleaned from them as to the 
feelings and motives of the fabricator. Of the first portion the general 
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conception is perfectly clear and calls for no remark. Excepting in a few 
questionable details, which shall be noticed later, this is a simple, uniform 
piece of work, composed for recitation at Delos, in the spirit of Delian 
religion, and upon the Delian view of Apollo’s geographical province and 
moral sphere. As literature it is perhaps not inferior to anything in the 
whole collection of hymns; and it has a particular interest from the fact that 
of this poem, if of anything, we can say that it was written by a poet called 
Homer. The two fragments, which follow it, are in themselves of little 
interest, and we shall do best to go at once to the ‘ Pythian Hymn’, which, 
if comparatively not strong in artistic merit, atones for any such defect by 
its extraordinary significance as a historical document. 

It presents itself, we see, in the guise of a religious exercise, composed 
in honour of the Pythian sanctuary. From such a composition, or from 
such compositions, most of it may have been more or less faithfully 
borrowed. But that asa whole it is no such thing, that a feeling utterly 
alien from that of Delphi has guided the choice and rejection of topics, may 
be easily seen and proved. One simple fact indeed is itself decisive. From 
beginning to end of this ‘Pythian Hymn’ there is not one single word by 
which a hearer could be assured that at the time of the composer and 
imaginary speaker the worship of Apollo was actually celebrated at Pytho 
at all. Everything about Pytho, except that there is a place so called (872), 
is related wholly in the past. How the present aspect of the subject would 
naturally have been treated by a poet really zealous for the honour of the 
Pythian house, we may learn from the hymn of Delos. There the most 
brilliant and beautiful passage is that describing the actual present fulfilment 
of those gracious promises with which the fane was founded, the splendid 
and joyous festivities which the poet was then beholding, and for the sake 
of which the legend was cherished, the men and women ‘immortal as one 
might deem, and ageless for ever’, the games and the dancing, the rich 
freights landed, and the songs miraculous sung. Can we suppose that it 
was the habit of the poets who celebrated Pytho to pass over all such 
topics, to say nothing whatever, not one syllable, about the solemn days 
of consultation, the inquiring crowds from every part of the world, the 
invitation of the prophetess, the lots and the sacrifice, the conclave, the 
interview, and the oracular voice? And if it was not their habit, how is 
it that this ‘ Homeric’ compiler, who can find room in his ample frame-work 
for much that is trivial and much that is distinctly repulsive, could not 
find room for a couplet or a verse to intimate that the expectations of 
Apollo, as founder of Pytho, were in fact fulfilled, and the foundation could 
boast of a great, a successful, and a still progressing history? Or why at 
least need the author be at the pains so strongly to suggest the very 
opposite ? 

For this is what in truth he does. The oracle is founded at Pytho in the 
territory of Crisa, the ministers are put in possession of it, and the god 
then leaves them with a prophetic warning: ‘Take care of the temple, and 
entertain the tribes of men, when they assemble here, according to my 
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directions precisely.” But if there shall be any wantonness in speech or 
in deed, or insolence, as is the way of mortal man, then shall other men 
be lords over you, and to them shall ye be subjects and thralls for ever and 
a day. Here ends my say; do thou’, quoth the god to the chief of 
the ministers, ‘keep it in thy heart.’ And so ends the say of the hymnist. 
Even if we had no evidence that this threat took effect, we should be justi- 
tied in supposing so; we should be justified in assuming that, like other 
human prophecies, it was written because and after it had been fulfilled. The 
warning is given to the people of a place which in accuracy of nomen- 
clature was divided into a city (Crisa) on Parnassus not far from Pytho and 
a haven (Cirrha) in the plain below, but in popular parlance was described 
collectively by one of the names, as in the hymn it is described by that 
of Crisa. This people, who according to the hymn were in origin partly 
Cretan, were possessors of the oracle from the earliest memory down to the 
beginning of the sixth century B.c. At that time, by the result of a ‘ holy 
war’, in which many states and great persons took part under the authority 
of the religious league called Amphictyonic, the Crisaeans were degraded 
and dispossessed in favour of a new town which, populated by in-comers 
from the mountains behind, had grown up round the sanctuary of Pytho 
itself, and which thus became not only independent but supreme in the 
district. It is scarcely necessary to add that this proceeding was justified, 
according to the gainers, by many acts of ‘ wantonness’ and ‘insolence’ on 
the part of the losers. The name of the dominant and ‘subjugating’ city 
(which the compiler, though he does not think fit to mention it, must have 
known and can be proved to have known) was Delphi. The event took 
place, as above said, early in the sixth century B.c. That the writer alludes 
to it, and that his composition in its present form is therefore the work of 
some later date, is a hypothesis which, from the general limits of the human 
mind and apart from the corroborations which will presently offer them- 
selves, we are warranted in assuming until it appears to be impossible. 
But assuming this, in how strange a manner, how incredible, when we 
remember the ostensible purpose of the composition, the allusion is 
managed! Having told us how Apollo established an oracle ‘at Pytho in 
Crisa’, what has the celebrator of his glory to reveal to us concerning the 
sequel? Nothing whatever by positive statement, and by suggestion this 
and no more, that the chosen administrators proved in fact unworthy of 
their trust and eventually incurred the penalty of a final enslavement. That 
the sanctuary, which they were to ‘protect’, and the worship itself were 
destroyed or humbled by their ruin, he does not say, nor in face of the facts 
could he say so, But why does he choose this moment as a fit place to 
end? How is it that he does not give either here or anywhere a hint to 
diminish the ominous impression of disaster, which such a conclusion 
naturally must leave upon the mind? And why above all should he imply, 

" V, 361: read kat’ euhy Ody Ta wdAtora for the corrupt Kat euhy ivy te waAcora, The correc- 
tion has no doubt been suggested before. 
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as he distinctly does, that upon such an event the covenant of the god would 
be determined? Wealth and luxury are promised by him, on condition of 
good behaviour, to his elected Creto-Crisaeans; with the conquerors, who 
were to punish their misbehaviour, he would not, so far as appears, have 
any further concern. If we depended for our history upon this hymn, it 
would be impossible to suspect that with the decline and fall of Crisa the 
greatness of the Pythian oracle, at least in outward show, did not end so 
much as begin, or that the fate which the author paints so darkly was 
nothing more than a transference to managers even more successful, according 
to common estimates of success, than their predecessors: nor is it now 
possible to believe that the author had an interest in proclaiming these facts, 
or, in other words, that he had any genuine interest in the glory and 
prosperity of Delphi. 

For this reason we are not so much surprised, as otherwise we ought to 
be, to find him apparently ignorant of almost everything in which the interest 
of Pytho consisted. The Delian hymnist knows Delos, and helps us to know 
it; he specifies its relics, rites, and treasures, such as the maidens of ‘the 
miraculous tongues’, the water in which Phoebus was washed, and, sacred 
and famous above all, the palm-tree upon which Leto had leaned. But the 
Pythian poet knows nothing ; he has never heard, or at least he has nothing 
to say, of any one object characteristically Pythian, however ancient or 
however celebrated. The temple indeed he does mention, in what fashion 
we will presently see ; but the temple, as a temple, was not specially charac- 
teristic. And for the chasm and its vapours, or the tripod over it, for the 
stone, earth’s centre, and the mysterious pair which stood by it, for the sacred 
bath and the familiar doves, the dateless tomb and the inexplicable letter, 
nay, for the prophetess herself, agent and means of the whole oracular 
proceedings, the poem may be searched in vain.® In short, you could scarcely 
learn from it that there was or ever had been anything in the place worth 
the trouble of going to see. Some of these famous things may no doubt be 
later in origin than the poem; but that all of them were so is impossible. 
When none of these things were in Pytho, there was certainly no Apollo 
there, and probably no Greek. 

One sacred object at Pytho is indeed, as we have said, distinguished and 
briefly described,—the temple ; of which we are told that ‘when the god had 
set out the lines of its foundation in breadth and in length, upon these very 
lines a stone floor was laid by Trophonius and Agamedes, sons of Erginus, 
dear to the immortal gods; and about it a fane was piled by countless tribes 
of men, with laid stones, to be a theme of song for ever’ (294—299). Now 











% The adytum, a name which by Pythian 
usage was sometimes applied to the cave, is 
mentioned twice (448, 528), once in terms which 
a reader, if previously informed, might perceive 
to mean that it was subterranean, és 8’ &Surov 
karéduce 51a tpimddwv epitiuwy. But that it was 
in any way peculiar or essential to the act of 


prophecy is not even hinted, and of the tripod 
there is no word. The ‘costly tripods’ of the 
verse cited, whatever they are, are not that, 
and for anything that appears they might be 
mere ornaments. Indeed there is nothing any- 
where to show how the oracle was supposed to 
operate. Allis vagueness and unreality. 
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this is a passage in which undoubtedly the compiler took a lively interest, so 
much so that, if he did not compose it himself, he was at the trouble of 
conveying it from some text other than that which he was using at the 
moment, and thrusting it in at all costs. For next after it, and not before 
it, comes the slaying of the deadly serpent and the connected punishment of 
the nymph Telphusa; whereby we are left to understand that the god not 
merely chose his site but actually got to work with architects and masons 
and apparently finished the building, before he discovered that the watering- 
place was haunted by a monster ‘which if any one met, it was his death- 
day’ (356). Let this bungling story be compared with the way in which the 
arrival of the god and the slaying of the monster are told, for example, by 
Euripides (Jph. 7. 1234) and would naturally be told by any one: it will 
then, I think, sufticiently appear that by the compiler of the hymn this 
passage about the building of Trophonius and Agamedes has been here 
dragged in. Nor is it difficult to guess why. Regarded from a truly 
Pythian point of view all this about the designers and craftsmen is simply a 
dishonouring falsehood. Certainly there was, or there had been, in Delphi 
a temple such as is here described. It was burnt about the year 550; and 
the builders of it were said to have been, very likely were, Trophonius and 
Agamedes. But from whom did the author learn that this temple was the 
original foundation of Apollo? Not from any one well qualified or disposed 
to maintain the credit of Pytho. The Greeks in the age of Solon had little 
or no science of chronology; but neither then nor for a long time before 
were they such savages, so utterly devoid of a traditional perspective, as to 
believe that such a building as this, an exact and elaborate piece of masonry, 
which had given employment to hands ‘innumerable’, had been erected upon 
Parnassus at the era to which Pytho pretended, almost at the beginning of" 
the world, in the age of the Titans, or even (as most people would have said) 
at a time when, according to this very document (225—228), the site even 
of Thebes, that ‘Ogygian’ city, was still virgin forest, pathless and unin- 
habited. Least of all would this have been believed or maintained at Delphi, 
which possessed at least the outline of a genuine history far older than 
others could show, and in the seventh and sixth centuries was for the time, 
as is proved by its skilful management and diplomatic triumphs, a place of 
comparative enlightenment. The story then related at Delphi must naturally 
have resembled in its general conception what was told there throughout 
antiquity.! Trophonius and Agamedes were so far from having built the first 
temple, that their birth was foretold to their father by the Pythian prophetess 
herself! The first temple (of Apollo) was a mere hut of wood, and one other 
shrine at least, of bronze, came between this and the palace of masonry, 
which was destroyed in 550. We may observe in passing that even the first 
coming of Apollo was not, and no Pythian ever said that it was, the true 
beginning of Pytho, which had been a sanctuary and a seat of rude inspiration 
when that Dorian god was still travelling among the Emathians and Per- 
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rhaebi.® All this primaeval tradition our author very consistently suppresses ; 
and by tacking in, however inconveniently, this little episode about the 
architects, he attains at any rate the purpose of suggesting that the event 
was by no means so remote as some would make out,—whatever might then 
have been the condition of Thebes, in whose relative antiquity he would 
appear (and perhaps we may hereafter sce a reason for it) to have had as 
little interest as in that of Pytho. 

The surprise which we must upon reflexion conceive at the reticences 
of this ‘ Pythian’ rhapsodist, at the number and quality of the things which 
he might be expected to notice but does not, will not be diminished by 
examining the subjects to which he has given his preference. These are 
practically two, filling between them the frame-work of the poem; the 
quarrel with the nymph Telphusa, and the importation of the Cretans. One 
other topic is touched upon, the slaying of the dragon; but this, perhaps the 
most famous of Apollo’s Pythian feats, occupies (if we exclude the irrelevant 
interpolation about Hera and Typhaon) only a dozen lines, or exactly as 
much as is bestowed on the coarse and frivolous explanation of the name 
Pytho. It is derived, we are told, through 7v@ec@az to vot, from the fact that 
the monstrous corpse of the dragon was left to decay over the soil upon 
which it fell. 

Whether this unattractive etymology had ever the sanction of the oracle 
seems to be now not ascertainable, but our author is the primary authority for 
it, while there are many witnesses for the alternative derivation from 7iOéa0at 
toinquire. We certainly cannot suppose that in the times of the rhapsodists any 
devotee or admirer of Delphi felt himself compelled in conscience to abandon 
an exposition agreeable to his religious sentiments in deference to the 
scientific objection (obvious though it might be) grounded on the difference 
of quantity in the v. And therefore why the Pythians, with this appropriate 
suggestion at hand, should have chosen to associate their name and sanctuary 
with a tale so unedifying, not to say so disgusting, as that of the hymnist, is 
a doubt which may prompt suspicion. This suspicion gains strength when 
we notice that our author does not assign the invention of the name to the god, 
but on the contrary seems to represent him as exceedingly displeased at this 
unforeseen consequence of his victory and his remarks. ‘ “There now rot 
thou on the ground that feedeth men (B@rvave/py) : thou at least shalt not be 
living to plague and harm the mortals who, eating the rich food of carth’s 
Jertility (yains modvdopBov Kxapzrov), shall here bring perfect sacrifice. Nor 
shall Typhoeus save thee from death (abhorred sound !°), nor shall Chimaera 
(evil name !"); but thee, where thou liest, black earth shall rot and Hyperion’s 
blaze.” So spake he boasting over it, and darkness veiled the creature’s eyes : 


> See Pausanias 7.c., and the opening of nonce at least, connected this word with A€yew, 
Aeschylus’ Kumenides, The Aeschyleanaccount — /o call or name, seems to me clear. And indeed 
is a harmonistic version, and in some points a why not, since the moderns have connected it 
late invention; but it properly recognizes with Aéyew, lo lay to rest ? 
the history before Apollo. 7? Svodvupos, 
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and there, where it lay, the great strong Sun rotted it quite. From which 
now the place is called Pytho, and some give the lord god himself the 
surname Pythian, because even in that spot the monster was rotted by the 
strong keen Sun. And thereupon (ror apa) Phoebus Apollo judged in his 
heart that the fair deity of the fountain had deceived him: and he went 
in a rage after Telphusa’ etc. It will be seen that, according to the sublime 
and elegant conception of the bard, Apollo at first felt a natural satisfaction 
at the conversion of his enemy to the fertilizing of the sacred soil, and ex- 
pressed triumph in terms only too vigorous; but when he found that as a con- 
sequence his abode was called the place of rotting, and himself by a similar 
appellation, he ‘thereupon’ judged that Telphusa had misled him when she 
recommended the site: nor in fact, as we shall see hereafter, is any other 
reason suggested, as the story is told in this hymn, for the vengeance inflicted 
on that unfortunate nymph. It is quite possible that the account of Apollo’s 
victory, including the words of the god, childish as it is, is really an ancient 
tradition of Pytho, although, as we shall discover, it is not proved to be such by 
appearing in this composition. As for the words which connect with this 
account the names of the sanctuary and the deity, they bear on the face of 
them an indication that they have been tacked on.6 We shall presently see 
further proof of this, and shall be able to appreciate the motive of the 
addition. For the present however we will leave the incident of the dragon and 
pass to the Cretans and Telphusa, the two substantial themes of the work. 
Among the mass of legends, religious or quasi-historical, which the 
Pythians related about themselves and their god, there were certainly some 
which connected him with Crete. He was said for example to have been on 
one occasion purified there from the pollution of homicide. The affinity 
between the Dorian settlers in both regions accounts naturally for such 
inventions. Nor is it perhaps unlikely that the story preserved by our 
compiler of ‘Homer’, though it makes the connexion more close and 
important than is commonly represented, and rather oddly inverts the usual 
relation of dependence which the Delphians loved to trace between their 
establishment and others, is nevertheless a genuine product of Pythian 
imagination. Historical basis, I should suppose, it cannot have had; the 
probabilities of migration are all the other way. The resemblance, which 
some have detected, between the names Creta and Crisa is slight for the 
superstructure, and moreover, if it had been the true basis, would naturally 
have been known to the author of this version, and to the compiler of the 
hymn, who however, though fond of etymologies, shows no suspicion of this. 
We hear incidentally of one contribution which the Cretan colonists made 
to the local worship; it is the pacon, or Apolline music, which they sing, as 


8 370 foll. The awkwardness, and indeed incorrectness, of 
ws par’ émevxduevos, Thy Se oxdtos doce KdAVYe. the second rhy dé following the first, is of the 
[rhv 8 abrod katémvo’ iepdy wévos ’HeAloo sort which almost inevitably results, unless the 
ef ob viv Tlv@m KikAnoxerat, of d€ &vaKTa. composer be very careful and adroit, from the 
Tlv@iov Kadr€ovow éemavupor, otvena Keide putting on of a patch. 
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they enter, ‘like the paeons of the Cretans, when the divine muse has put 
song sweet as honey in their hearts’ (518). Here, in some real or supposed 
priority of the Cretans in this art, is probably the starting-point of the 
myth that the first Pythians had been partly Cretan. It is but a small 
support for the claim which it has to justify; and after all, a better or at 
least more natural motive may be seen in that curious turn of caprice which 
has led so many peoples, at a certain stage of culture, to embellish their 
history by the fiction that they are not really themselves but somebody else, 
the more remote the better; a habit which is responsible for Phoenician 
Boeotians, Egyptian Boeotians, Lydian Etruscans, Trojan Romans, Arcadian 
Romans, Englishmen from Troy, from Brittany, from Babylon, from Luxor, 
and from Judah. To such a vagary Crete was sufficiently adapted, having 
been in the semi-historical ages of Hellas, and indeed through the greater 
part of history, neither in nor out of the national circle, neither too little 
known for the purpose nor on the other hand known too well. It should be 
noticed that even the bard does not make the Pythians fully Cretan. The 
crew of the captured merchant supply only a new strain, which mingles with 
the original stock of Crisa. For their women were naturally left, as the 
poet tells us, at their homes in Crete (478): nor is it probably by accident 
that the only part of the native population, which is mentioned as saluting 
the return of Phoebus upon this occasion, is the women, ‘the wives and 
fair daughters of the Crisaeans’, who give vent to the general awe by their 
feminine dXeAvypos (445). What was felt or said, particularly by the males, 
when the favoured strangers actually appeared, the poet, perhaps wisely, has 
omitted to specify. 

But whatever may have been the motives which prompted the original 
composer of the tale, and whatever his claim to speak the sentiments of 
Pytho, there can, it would seem, be no doubt at all as to the spirit and 
intentions of the quasi-pythian compiler who has given it to us in its 
existing form, who chose it, trimmed it, and supplied it with its amazing 
end: ‘So when they (the Cretan mariners) had put away their desire of 
drink and food, they set off on their way. Before them went Zeus’ son thie 
lord Apollo, with a harp in his hands, which he delightfully played, stepping 
noble and high: and the Cretans went after him dancing, and sang an “I¢ 
Paeon!”, like the paeons of the Cretans, when the divine muse puts song 
sweet as honey in their hearts. Unwearied they footed it up the hill, and 
quickly came to Parnassus and the delicious place, where they were destined 
to dwell, honoured by the multitudes of mankind. And their leader showed 
them the worshipful chamber and wealthy fane. But their hearts within 
them were stirred with indignation, which the Cretan chief expressed in a 
question thus: “ Lord, since thow hast led us far from friends and fatherland 
(such, as it seems, was thy will and pleasure), how we are to live now, is the 
thing we bid thee consider. No vine-soil hath this ‘delicious’ land, no good 
neadow, that we may well live on tt while we do our service to men”. But Zeus’ 
son Apollo smiled over them and said, “O foolish men, O strangely patient, who 
prefer to have cares, and hard work, und straitening of desire! An casy 
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command will I give you, and lay upon your minds, just each to carry a knife 
in the right hand, and from time to time slay a beast. Of all beasts ye shall 
have abundance, all the famous offerings which the tribes of men shall bring me. 
But guard ye the fane, and entertain the tribes of men, who assemble here, 
according to my direction precisely. If there shall be any wantonness in word 
or deed, any insolence,... .”° 

And so follows the menacing prophecy which has been already quoted. 
Such is the farewell—«al ov pév obtw yaipe—which the hymnist takes of 
his god! However he may have regarded the Pythian deity (it is not easy 
to suppose him very devout), his feelings towards Pytho and its adminis- 
trators are exhibited with a frankness quite unimprovable. It would be 
hard to distill more finely the mingled essence of envy and contempt than in 
this exquisite bit of satire upon the indolent, pampered toll-takers of a 
pilgrim world : 
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And the irony reaches a climax, when this smiling divinity proceeds 
forthwith to preach against luxury and pride. The piece moreover, as it is 
placed in the hymn, has all the advantages of surprise. The pages preceding, 
from the arrival of the immigrants at the haven to their arrival at the 
sanctuary (440—523), are, taken as serious poetry, the best and almost the 
only good part of the ‘Pythian’ cento. In vigour and literary skill they 
are not comparable to the conclusion, but they are dignified and animated ; 
and in the picture of the dancers moving up the hill there is a certain 
Apolline feeling which recalls the hymn of Delos. It is (at least I think 
so) unlikely that this description was meant by its maker merely to usher in 
the annihilating finale. Rather it would seem that when the cento was 
made, the satirical epilogue was appended as a trenchant commentary upon 
the whole, possibly by the same hand which provided the death of the 
dragon with its gay but malodorous sequel. However the distribution of 
authorship is quite unimportant: the spirit of the existing composition 
is in any case manifest. 

When we see the purpose to which the legend of the Cretan colonists 
is finally turned, we are moved to consider whether there are not in the 
story itself some features which, set in this light, would make it not 
unacceptable to an anti-pythian taste. For instance, it may be disputed 
whether in the sixth century, when Delphi had risen, or was fast rising, to 
a sort of religious primacy over Hellas and even beyond, the Holy Ones 
who governed it would have cared any longer to proclaim that the first 
incumbents of their see had been a mere crew of traders, plying ‘ for goods’ 
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between Crete and Pylos,® liable to the suspicion of piracy,’ and, what is 
more remarkable, apparently disinclined to answer directly a direct inquiry 
as to whether they are pirates or not (464—473)." Nor was it then the 
part of Delphi to say, though it may have been true and may once have 
appeared not discreditable, that in days when the subjects of King Minos 
had already a commerce with the Peloponnese, Apollo had not yet visited 
Pytho, but the unexplored gulf and dangerous thickets of Crisa were still 
so much out of the travelled world, that sailors driven to its shore wondered 
where upon earth they might be (396, 431 foll., 468 foll.). It is impossible 
that two or three generations, in the course of which Delphi had relatively 
fallen rather than risen in influence and ambition, should have made so 
ennobling a difference in the orthodox conception of Pythian history, as 
there is between this account and the prologue of the Aeschylean Humenides. 
But to the compiler, who would have it believed that the polished marble 
temple of Trophonius was the first work of art ever dedicated to Apollo on 
Mount Parnassus, it would naturally be a positive recommendation that the 
story, from the Pythian point of view, was out of date. What he has 
certainly done in the case of the temple, he has probably done in the case of 
Cretans. He has taken a genuine Crisaean legend, and by changing its 
historical setting has altered its effect. 

Another trait in this legend, consistent with an intention in the original 
author to praise the oracle, but adaptable in altered circumstances to the 
different intention of the compiler, is the nationality of the chosen _priest- 
hood. The poet who wrote this part of the compilation speaks as if their 
origin was in itself a strong recommendation :— 

‘Next Phoebus Apollo considered with himself what kind of men he 
should import for ministers, to do his service at Pytho among the rocks. 
While he was thinking upon this, he perceived on the blue sea a swift ship, 
wherein were men many in number, and excellent (being Cretans from 
Cnossus, the city of Minos) to perform ritual to their lord, and to carry the 
commandments of Phoebus Apollo, god of the golden sword, when he should 
utter a revelation from the laurelled hollow beneath Parnassus. They in 








black ship were sailing for trade and goods to sandy Pylos . . . .’, and 
so on.!? 
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11 The passage may originally have had a 
different colour, if there is really a lacuna (see 
Baumeister) after v. 465; but in that case it 
was the compiler probably who excised what is 
lost. 
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eo BAol, 


boiBov ’ArddAAwvos Xpucadpou, SrT Kev elry 
xpelwy ex Sdpvns yuddwy brd Mapynooio. 
of ev em mpitw nal xpnuara vn peralyn K.7.d. 
So the MSS. according to Baumeister (preface, 
p. Xi): in the actual text the passage is con- 
verted (after Hermann) by transposition of lines 
into unintelligible fragments with a ‘lacuna,’ 
the construction and connexion of é¢@Ao)... . 
of pa re (392—393) having been apparently 
missed, 
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This passage, authentic enough no doubt as a piece of old Pythian work, 
is extremely interesting as evidence of the time when Pytho was earning, not 
spending, its religious reputation, when it was a place less splendid indeed 
but spiritually far more active than it afterwards became, and when the 
business of its ministers was not merely to sit framing profitable answers to 
pilgrims, but to carry, as atessengei's or missionaries, the reforming ordinances 
of the god into the darker places of Hellenic superstition. In referring as 
the poet does to Crete and to Minos, he assumes of course the more favour- 
able associations of the royal name, as that of the ‘friend of Zeus’ and ‘ giver 
of laws.’ The countrymen of ‘King Minos the First’ would naturally be 
well fitted for the service proposed. But there was also, as we know, a 
current conception of ‘Minos’ differing widely from this primitive ideal of 
devout imaginations, and produced probably by « better, or at least a nearer, 
acquaintance with Crete. The countrymen of ‘King Minos the Second’ 
(to adopt the pseudo-historical distinction of the genealogists) would have been 
apt enough to develop the ‘wantonness’ and the ‘insolence’ attributed to 
them by the author of the satirical conclusion: and Cretan in the sixth 
century, instead of being a badge of religious obedience and religious energy, 
is more likely to have been translated for the popular imagination by the 
proverbial hexameter, Zhe Cretans ave always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. 
Which was the purpose of the compiler we shall better understand further on. 

We turn now, following our plan, from the Cretans to the other chief 
topic of the cento, the offence and punishment of Telphusa, nymph of a spring 
near Haliartus. The length of this, though much less than that of the 
Cretans (about 50 lines), is fully proportioned to its interest. Indeed the 
puzzle is to say what, from any point of view whatever, can have commended 
it to such high preference among themes connected with Pytho. Among the 
feats of Apollo, it must always, with whatever advantage of narration, have 
held but a humble rank; and in the narrative adopted for this hymn his 
gain of glory is certainly imperceptible. At least I can say for my own part 
that my sympathies are altogether with the unfortunate nymph. Where 
was her terrible sin, and why she is visited with so barbarous a vengeance, it 
is impossible to understand. Apollo declares his intention to establish his 
oracle beside her fountain, and with the same impetuosity which so oddly 
marks his conduct at Pytho lays out forthwith the plan of a temple. The 
humble goddess, fearful to be absorbed in so great a personage, suggests 
that he might prefer the glen of Parnassus in Crisa, alleging considerations 
affecting the sites which, so far as appears, were perfectly true, and the 
weight of which it was for Apollo to estimate. He goes to Crisa, chooses the 
site of Pytho, and actually builds his temple. He then discovers what, if it 
mattered, a god of moderate circumspection might surely have discovered 
sooner, that the local spring is infested bya certain monster. That Telphusa 
knew this there is not a word to show, or that there were no monsters in the 
neighbourhood of Haliartus. Since Thebes, it appears, was then virgin forest, 
one would suppose there were many. He kills the monster (with great ease) 





13 244-276, 375-387, 
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and insists that it shall vot where it lies. His sanctuary and he are named, or 
rather nicknamed, from this incident. ‘ Thereupon he perceives that the fair 
spring’, that is to say, Telphusa, ‘deceived him’, goes back in a rage, and 
- ruins her fountain by pushing a hill into it. What a preposterous outrage ! 

That this story, either by accident or by malice, has been distorted, is, 1 
think, manifest; and up to a certain point there is little difficulty in tracing 
the process of distortion. The argument alleged by Telphusa, by way of 
recommending the site of Pytho, is that in her own neighbourhood Apollo 
would be annoyed by the noise of the horses and mules which watered there, 
whereas ‘in the glen of Parnassus’ no such nuisance was to be apprehended. 
The latter branch of the argument is simply true, nor does the story, as i¢ now’ 
appears, show any reason for doubting the former. The ‘grassy’ land of 
Haliartus, where the Telphusium or Telphosium lay, was perfectly open both 
to horse-traffic and wheel-traffic.* But just before the episode of Telphusa 
begins, in connexion with Onchestus, another place in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, we read of a road along which by « religious rule travellers were not 
permitted to drive in chariots (230 foll.), What they might do and did do is 
in some details not very clear, nor has the passage now any apparent 
connexion either with Telphusa or with the story of Apollo at all. There 
can however be little doubt, if only from the presence of the prescription in 
this Pythian Hymn, that to the genuine legend it was in some way relevant, 
and that here lay the explanation of Telphusa’s ‘deceit’. In reality horses 
and chariots might not pass or might not stop at her spring, which was 
therefore in this respect as quiet as Castalia itself. This fact Telphusa tried 
to conceal. Apollo, by his divine perception, was aware of it, and as a 
general warning punished her severely, not at all for trying to send him 
elsewhere, but for thinking so unworthily of his godhead as to suppose that 
he could be deceived. The story had a moral like that of Ananias and 
Sapphira, and is precisely in the manner of other Pythian stories, framed as 
lessons against a low notion of deity. To reconstruct in words what the 
compiler has purposely torn to pieces would be a vain attempt. Probably 
parts indispensable to the original version are not anywhere to be found in 
the travesty. The only question is, what can have been the motive for thus 
introducing and remodelling this not very important fable. It is perhaps 
not inconsistent with the general design that the character of Apollo, as 
founder of Pytho, is exhibited in no pleasing light: he behaves like a spoilt 
child. Still this does not seem enough : that end, if the compiler really sought 
it, might have been otherwise so much better and more easily attained. 
It may throw some light on the matter if we inquire, as it is now time to 
do, why, when, and where the compilation as a whole can have been made. 





14 See Smith’s Dict. Geog. Bocotia: thedetails phical evidence moreover, or evidence about 
of the topography are not ascertained and areof anything except the mind of the compiler, the 
no importance to the legend. For it will be hymn is almost useless; the materials have 
observed that, as the legend presumes, the o/d certainly been remodelled, and we cannot say 
fountain of Telphusa, the fountain to which at what point or to what extent. 
it referred, was buried and gone. As topogra- 
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Let us look back for a moment to the Delian part of it. This as a 
whole is a flawless composition, harmonious, sympathetic, and even 
religious in its own fashion, a fashion different from that of Pytho, spiritually 
inferior, but sensuously most beautiful and winning. As a whole the text 
of it is sound, but a little tampering has been justly suspected. Let us 
consider the manner and purpose of it. In one place, perhaps only one, 
interpolation is unquestionably manifest (vv. 130 foll.): 


avtixa § abavatnot petnvda PoiBos ’AmrodXrov- 
—_ Uy , L, \ 4 ‘ 
ein wot KiOapis Te hiryn cal Kaprvra TOEa 
4 > > 4 ‘ , / > 
xpjow 8 avOpdrrovcr Atos vnpeptéa Boundjv. 
ws eitav &BiBacxer eri ~Ooves edpvodelns 
Poi Bos axepoexouns, ExatnBoros’ ai 8 apa racac 
135 OapBeov dBavatar- ypvo@ 8 dpa Ajjdos drraca 
[BeBpiOc, caBopdca Atos Antods Te yevéOrXnyv, 
4 i<4 A i, > , / 
ynOoovvn, Stu piv Beds eideTO oixia BécOar 
vio nreipou Te, Hirnoe Sé KnpdOe warXor. | 
nvOno’, ws Ste Te plov ovpeos avOcow brs. 


It is palpable® that the last line and the three preceding are alternative 
conclusions of the sentence; and it is the longer version which, by its 
slight awkwardness of connexion, stamps itself as the intruder. As the 
single verse appears innocent of any possible offence, the motive, we must 
suppose, was to bring in the triplet; and in this there is one expression 
noticeable in this respect, that it is not quite in keeping with the general 
scheme of the poem. Apollo, it is said, chose Delos rather for his home, and 
loved it better, ‘than island or mainland’. Now the Delian hymnist has no 
interest in the continent. His range of view and the government of his 
god are strictly limited, according to his own full and exact description,! to 
the Aegean Archipelago. Even the coast of the surrounding land he treats 
merely as a frame-work enclosing the beloved islands; he mentions scarcely 
a point in the coast which is not peninsular, and within the sea-line knows 
nothing except what might be seen from the sea. His Ionians are mariners 
exclusively (155), and have a deity like themselves. And of the two places, 
in which this poet is now made to say that the sphere of Phoebus extends 
over the mainland, both interrupt the context, and both on this ground 
alone are ejected by the critics. But why were they inserted? Plainly in 
order to fit the piece better for the connexion in which we find it, in order 
to prepare the way for the ‘Pythian’ part of the compilation, where the 
survey is naturally not insular but continental. But which was the 
intention, to make room for the claims of Pytho, or to extend the claims 





15 See Baumeister’s text. metpov moptitpépoyv 75° ava vhoovs... This last 

16 30-44; cf. 142-145. is the line for the sake of which the piece has 

7 See vv. 20-24, beginning with mdvrn ydp been inserted; in fact the rest is little more 
rot, oiBe, vduor BeBAhatrar pdfs | jutvy av’ H- than a verbal repetition of w 143-145, 
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of Delos? The terms are decisive; it was to extend the claims of Delos, by 
asserting that when Apollo ‘preferred Delos for the place of his house’ 
mainland as well as island was considered and declared inferior. 

Nor is this the only or the most significant operation of the kind. 
When the god sprang up suddenly adult from his swathing-bands, and 
astonished his nurses by articulating his notions ‘then and there’, his words, 
as we have just read them, were these, ‘ Let the lyre be mine, and mine too 
the bended bow: and I will reveal to mankind the wnerring counsel of Zeus. 
Now here is what looks at first sight like the work of a true catholic, 
desirous to combine in one view the various local conceptions of Apollo, and 
to provide for them all. The last clause is the familiar language of Pytho, 
and at any rate not characteristic of Delos, which, we may almost say. was 
never an oracle at all, so obscure and so ineffective were its efforts in this 
direction. The hymnist himself, in his description of a Delian festival, has 
not a word to say of that which, had the assembly been Pythian, would have 
appeared as the very centre of attraction, nothing of consultation, prophecy, 
or anything of the sort. It was on Parnassus that Apollo, in contact with 
cults very different from his own, became a revealer of wisdom and learnt 
the methods of inspiration. To mention these functions here might pass 
therefore in the Delian for a trait of impartiality, were it not that, earlier in 
the poem, Delos, in her contract with Leto, is strangely made to stipulate 
that the god’s first temple, which is to be built in her island, shall be an oracle 
and, what is more, an oracle for the whole world: ‘Swear me, goddess, if thou 
wilt deign, a mighty oath ’— 


évOade uuv mpwrov TevEeww Trepixarr€a vnov 
Eupevar avOpworav ypnoTHpLoy, avTap erevta 
mavtas én’ avOpetrous, met ToAVeVvUpmos éatat.'® 


The obscurity of the last two lines has been attributed, not unreasonably 
to a lacuna.!® But interpolations are often, and for obvious reasons, obscure 
and when we compare a passage which the compiler has written or used 
in his ‘ Pythian’ composition (287 foll.), 


evOade 6 hpovéw TevEewy Treptxadréa vor, 
Eupevat avOp@rrois ypnotypLov K.T.Dr. 


there can surely be no reasonable doubt that here in the Delian we have an 
interpolation before us. The genuine words of Delos end with v. 80, ‘ that 
in this island first he will make him a fair temple’. The author of the 
supplement means us to take év@dde mp@tov with his éupevar avOpdrev 
xpnaoTnpcov, or at least to understand the words there again, ‘to be a place 





18 80-82: éorw MSS., but the clerical error clear. 
is common enough, and more probable than the 19 See Baumeister’s text 
bad grammar. The meaning at any rate seems 
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of revelation to man, for this island first, and afterwards over all mankind, 
when he shall come to wide renown’. The connexion is a little forced but as 
good as could be expected in such a case. Leto in her reply does not follow 
verbally either part of the stipulation: ‘ Verily Phoebus here shall have ever 
an altar of incense and a sacred close ; and of honour thou shalt have more 
from him than any’. But if the stipulation really had been what it now 
appears, the reply must in common honesty be supposed to cover it all. In 
this light therefore we must read and understand the cry of the young 
Apollo, 

ein pot KiBapis Te didn Kai Kaptrira Toea. 

[ypicw 8 avOpwrroice Avos vnweptéa Bovrnv].?° 


And reading it in this light I have for my own part no hesitation in assigning 
the last line, grammatically somewhat abrupt, to the same interpolating 
hand. The Delian part of the compilation thus elucidates the motives 
of the Pythian part, by betraying a desire to set up Delos as a rival of Pytho. 
The Delian document, doubtless already celebrated, has been cautiously but 
effectively garbled with this view. That Delos was in fact an oracle of 
Apollo, nay, his true and favourite oracle, the compiler does not venture, in the 
teeth of notorious facts, to assert; he has admitted the contrary ;*1 but he 
plainly hints that it might be, and that, if every one had their rights, it 
ought to be. 

The same feeling appears in the selection of the fragment which 
immediately follows the hymn of Delos, an invocation in three verses : 


= a \ / \ ‘ > \ 
@ ava, Kai Avxinv kai Matovinv épatewny 
\ + ” 4 , € , 
cat Miryntov eyes, Evadov Trodwv imepoecoar, 
> ‘ > s , 4 , , > , 
avtos 8 av Anroto TwepixdvoTns péy’ avaocers. 


The only point of these lines is that they give a preference to Delos 
even over the famous sanctuary of the Branchidae, the second after Delphi, 
but a long way second, in dignity, though probably not even second in 
antiquity among the oracular foundations of Apollo. Miletus and much 
else are his ‘ possessions’, but Delos ‘his own lordly home’. We may observe 
moreover that the compiler, in these three lines, does more for the Milesian 
oracle, the Ionian oracle, than be does for the Pythian in three hundred. 
It is at least allowed to exist ; it is a possession of the god ; we are not left, 
as in the case of Pytho, under the impression that it has in some way come to 


a bad end. 





authority for it in the ‘Cyclic poems’, or as 
Aeschylus would have said in the ‘ Homer’, 
which he used for this part of his work : and 
’ the reader of this 


0 Cf, 252, and again 292 roitow 8 &p’ eyw 
vnueptéa Bovdty | maar Oemioredvoiut xpéwr. 

21 y, 214. It is significant that the locus 
classicus for the oracle of Delos should be the how it came into ‘ Homer 
Aeneid (8.73 foll.) of Virgil, who imagines _ essay will easily guess. 


there a copy of Delphi. Doubtless he had 
c 2 
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The purpose of the other intermediate fragment, read in its place 
and in the spirit of the whole composition, is hardly less clear. It begins 
at a very odd point, and not without appearance of some trimming as well 
as cutting :— 

‘ Now glorious Leto’s son went, harping upon his carven harp, to Pytho 
among the rocks, in robes fragrant with incense: and his harp, touched by 
his golden quill, sounded entrancingly. And thence to Olympus, quitting 


earth like a thought, he went to the hall of Zeus, to join the company of 


? 


immortal gods, engaged just then in music and song . . . .’ and so follows 
(in some twenty lines) a brilliant description of the scene, and the pride of the 
parents, Zeus and Leto, when the new-comer strikes into the chorus. Now 
this scene as a whole is quite in its place, and aptly succeeds the history of 
Apollo presented by the Delian hymn. We have seen the god born upon 
earth and establishing his earthly kingdom, with Delos for its capital. Here 
he is received in heaven, and we behold him among his immortal peers. 
But why, out of the innumerable descriptions of this kind which must have 
been available,” has the compiler chosen an extract which begins so awk- 
wardly with an unexplained visit to Pytho? It will be noticed that the 
god does nothing there. Pytho is merely a stage on his journey from some 
place not named to Olympus.” Surely this incident, thus presented, must 
be designed to harmonize, as at all events it does, with the theory of the 
whole ‘Pythian’ narrative which follows; that the establishment of the 
Pythian oracle was by no means, comparatively speaking, a very early event, 
and that in any case it took place long after the birth of the god and his 
establishment in Delos, not at all as the effect of his first choice. Nothing 
could better support this conception than to show the god, in this early 
period of his career, passing through Pytho as he might have passed 
anywhere, without the slightest notice or interest. A Delphian, if he 
allowed that Apollo was born in Delos at all (for the primitive legend of 
the mainland ignored Delos as comfortably as the primitive legend of the 
islands ignored Pytho*), would have brought the god, as the Pythian prophetess 
does in Aeschylus,” straight and at once from Delos to Delphi, and 
would have made him found the oracle forthwith. 

We have now taken the bearings of the cento in every material part, 
and may come to the question of its origin. One thing is instantly clear: 
it is not the mere collection of a scholar or /ittérateur. Religious and 
political motives, not literary motives, have guided the selection and arrange- 
ment. Further, the division into two portions, and only two, is meaningless 








22 Compare that in the opening of the Delian 
hymn itself (2-13). 

*3 In the conception of ‘Olympus’ the Hymn 
to Apollo wavers between sky and mountain. 
Here it is rather the sky, but the Pierian moun- 
tain apparently in 216, and a mountain (the 
Trojan ?) certainly in 98. The compiler, having 
no interest in the doubt, has left it as it stood 


in his materials. 

24 See Hymn. Apoll. 214 foll., which, if we 
uppose it detached from the Delian narrative, 
probably represents the Pythian conception very 
well. Several places on the mainland claimed 
the birth. 

2 Hum. 1 foll. 
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and destructive. As a literary composition it is divisible into four distinct 
parts at least; and in its spirit it is not divisible at all, but makes one 
whole. Its point of view is Ionian, Delian, and above all things anti- 
Delphian. Earlier than the sixth century B.C. it cannot have been composed, 
nor later. In the fifth century and later times Delphi had indeed enemies 
enough ; but they used other literary weapons, and far more formidable, than 
those of this diaskewastes. It was then for many reasons too late to set 
Delos against Pytho. Those who honoured either, like Aeschylus, were anxious 
only to establish, if possible, some harmonizing creed, which might resist 
the increasing assailants who cared for no oracle at all. In what place the 
‘hymn’ was composed, we could not perhaps guess from internal evidence ; 
but here external evidence, if we will listen to it, comes to our aid. The 
tradition which fixes at Athens, in the age of Pisistratus, the arrangement of 
‘the works of Homer’, that is to say of course not the J/iad and the Odyssey as 
such, but all that was ‘Homer’ in the common opinion of that time and 
place, a tradition which was thought worthy of recognition by Cicero (surely, 
all things considered, no mean witness), is to me quite credible and probable 
in its fullest extent; although it has, I think, even when accepted, less 
effect on the ‘Homeric question’ as usually defined than friends and enemies 
sometimes assign to it. But even those who, so far as it affects the unity 
or the analysis of the great epics, would reject it, will probably admit that 
it may well be true of the Hymns. Of the Hymn to Apollo at least it is 
almost certainly true. There were in the sixth century very few Greek 
cities indeed where book-literature (and a cento implies book-literature) yet 
existed. But when there was one, it was Athens. There can then have 
been, one would think, few Greek cities or governments from which such 
a religious pasquinade (for such it is) against the sanctuary of Parnassus 
could expect encouragement. Delphi was too generally respected. But 
there was one such government; and that was the dynasty of Pisistratus. 
It is notorious that this family, in their capacity as chiefs or aspiring to be 
chiefs of the Ionians, were patrons and benefactors of Delos; that, for this 
reason probably, as well as from the general opposition of the Pythians to 
‘tyrannies’, they had with the Dorian Delphi a standing quarrel; that their 
enemies were in league with Delphi, enriched Delphi, were steadily sup- 
ported by Delphi in their designs against the ‘despots of Athens’, and by 
the help of Delphi were eventually enabled to overthrow them.”* To the taste 
of Pisistratus or Hipparchus nothing could have been more acceptable than a 
group of rhapsodies or rhapsodical fragments relating to the history of Apollo, 
in which, with the aid of a little pious forgery, it was made to appear that, 
according to the best authority, and due regard being had to the traditions 





26 To the sanctuary of Apollo Pythius at 
Athens Pisistratus and his family were conspicu- 
ously attentive (Thue. vi. 54; Harrison, A/ytho- 
logy, etc. of Athens, p. 203). If these benefac- 
tions were intended to propitiate Delphi, they 
failed, as they naturally would. To fix the god 


in Athens would be the best possible way of 
deterring his admirers from going elsewhere ; 
and under the circumstances there can be little 
doubt that this was the object. The party of 
Pisistratus, as we shall see, did not admit that 
Apollo Pythius belonged to Pytho. 
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even of Pytho itself, the oracle on Parnassus was a foundation com- 
paratively modern, unlucky and unsatisfactory from the first ; older perhaps 
than some colonies of the recent invaders, like Thebes, but younger than 
all the sanctuaries in a better part of the world, Delos, Claros, even Miletus ; 
compromised by an unfortunate name and an unhappily chosen priesthood ; 
and owing its very existence in that place to a deception practised upon the 
founder; that Apollo from the first had foreseen danger to the virtue of the 
administrators from the peculiar nature of their business, and had foretold 
the crushing punishment by which, as every one knew, the greedy, indolent, 
avaricious corporation had recently been overwhelmed. 

Athens herself receives in the hymn just the same quiet, incidental 
notice as in other ‘works of Homer’. In tracing the extent of Apollo’s 
Aegean realm, ‘the demos of Athens’ is mentioned as a part of the 
coast (30), 


dacovs Kpyrn 7 évtos exer, Kat Siwos ’AOnvar, K.7.r. 


This is no place to enter into the question of ‘the Attic interpolations’ in 
Homer, especially as this particular reference at any rate may well be from 
the original hand. It is however worth remark that ‘the demos of Athens’, 
a political description, is unique in this geographical catalogue, where 
Sunium, if anything in Attica, would have stood more naturally beside 
Athos, Mimas, and Mycale ; while on the other hand the ‘demos’, original 
or interpolated, would well please a dynast who posed as champion against 
an oligarchy, and whose government appears to have been in fact thoroughly 
popular. For the full-fledged anachronisms of Aeschylus” the time was not 
yet come. 

But whether this mention of Athens be genuine or not, there are two 
passages in the cento, of which the full bearing becomes perceptible only 
when we conceive them as addressed primarily to an Athenian audience. 
When the Cretans arrive at Crisa, and before they are conducted to Parnassus, 
by command of Apollo they build an altar on the shore, and, in remembrance 
of his boarding their ship in the form of a dolphin, worship him there by 
the name Delphinios (495). This dolphin-god was the favourite Apollo of 
sailors, especially Ionians,* and doubtless had at Crisa, where every cult was 
in process of time represented, such an altar and legend, though they are 
not apparently mentioned elsewhere. Now the compiler, who bestows four- 
teen verses upon the Pythian temple, and on the rest of the Pythian 
treasures not a verse, gives thirty to the building of this altar, and to the 
legend connected with it one hundred more. From a catholic point of view 
the disproportion is monstrous: but at Athens—where Delphinios was 
perhaps, next to Patrdos, the most venerable of Apolline titles, where the 
Delphinion and the Pythion lay close tegether, so close that it must be 
doubtful whether they were not once parts of the same sanctuary—at 
Athens the altar on the Crisaean shore might naturally appear, as the com- 





*” Kum, 10-14, with the commentaries. *° Preller, Gr. Mythol. i. 164. 
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piler makes it, the most interesting and important object in the territory. 
We may note in passing that with these associations Athenian auditors 
could scarcely fail to take as intended the description of the first ministers 
of Pytho as ‘Cretans from Minos’ city of Cnossus’; for it was at the 
Athenian temple of Delphinios that Theseus had made his offering before 
setting out for Cnossus, to deliver his countrymen from the cruelties of the 
wicked king Minos. 

And the compiler has another use for this altar. The resemblance 
between Delphinios and Delphoi, though not very close and never, so far as 
I am aware, treated as of first-rate importance by the Delphians, to whom 
this aspect of the deity was comparatively uninteresting, was obviously open 
to remark. Now in the hymn, Apollo, after naming himself Delphinios, 
declares that the altar itself, because to the sight of the sailors he 
seemed a dolphin, shall be called (strangely) Zpopsios and (still more 
strangely) Delphios or Delpheios : 


¢ e \ > \ \ Lal > > fu , 
493 ws pev éy@ TO Tpa@Tov ev nepoedéi TrOVTM 
> , rn lol > \ ‘\ v 
eldopevos Serine Oons emi vnds dpovaa, 
Hs ewol evyerOar Acrguivio: adtap 6 Bwpos 
autos Aérgios Kai ’Emoyuos éooerat aie. 


That it was called the Bwpos émoycos (in the common sense of conspicuous 
and without reference to any legend) is likely enough; being on the shore 
it was probably a sailors’ land-mark. But whether it was ever called 
Delphios, for this or for any reason, we may take leave to doubt. Why not 
Delphinios?. The form Delphios itself is odd, though not so odd as Pythios 
or Pytheios, which the compiler has bestowed on the deity of Pytho (373), 
evidently for the purpose of dissolving, if possible, or at all events not 
recognizing, the popular appropriation to that place of the widely worshipped 
title Pythios. At least it is extremely remarkable that in 350 lines about 
Pytho he never uses this title at all. And it must in fairness be said that 
Pythéos, in spite of the Pythians, is not derived from Pytho, which, if it was 
to make anything except Ilv@é0s, might be imagined to make Iv@ios as 
well as IlvOios : Pytho may (or may not) have been named after Pythios, 
but that is a different thing. Nor did it lie with the Delphians at any rate 
to make a difficulty about the quantity of a vowel. The retort was ready (nor 
can I doubt that the compiler meant to suggest it) that if P¥tho, vde, 
could at Delphi be explained to mean place of inquiry (mi0-), though any 
man’s ear would tell him that it meant place of decay (7v0-), then it must be 
indifferent to Delphi whether the local name for the god was Pythios or 
Pythios, and those who preferred to use Pythios in this connexion were at 
liberty to do so. In short, the whole business about the derivation of the 
name Pytho is a controversial jest and, as such, not ill managed. From the 
brief and allusive way in which it is introduced, we may conjecture that it 
was current at the time among the circle to which the author belonged. But 
to return to Delphios. That the altar really bore this strange name, I do not 
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believe, and perhaps no one believes.” Why then did the compiler say that 
it did or should? For a reason of the same sort as that which made him 
distinguish Pythios from Pythtos. At the date of the compilation, Delphi, 
the town at the sanctuary, though comparatively a modern city, must have 
been famous for half a century at least, probably more, as the acknowledged 
capital of the holy territory. That Delphicos, The Delphian, as a title of 
Apollo, gained every day in vogue and renown, was undeniable, but to the 
compiler intolerable. Accordingly he proposes on this point also to correct, 
as it were,a popular error. A name not unlike ‘Delphian’ was indeed 
connected with Apollo; but it was not exactly a title of the god, and had 
nothing to do with the upstarts on Parnassus. It belonged to a highly 
respectable altar miles away from Delphi, and had been bestowed by Apollo 
Delphinios, in honour of himself, long before Delphi existed. Delphi had 
seized the altar, with the territory in which it stood, and hence the popular 
confusion. The author would doubtless have preferred to call the altar 
Acrgixos (or AéAdios) outright: but if he had, the link with der¢giv(os), 
weak enough at best, would have been thinned to breaking. So by way of 
a bridge, he manufactured, as in the case of IIv@ios, a vox nihili, to which, as 
he humorously assumes, his adversaries at any rate, by their own practice, 
are debarred from demurring. The name of Delphi occurs in a short hymn 
to Artemis near the end of the collection (xxvii.) : 


EpxeTar és péya SQpua Kacvyvyto.o proto 
DoiBou ’Amoddrwvos, Acrdhav és tiova Spor. 


But that hymn betrays no trace of the spirit which animates the Hymn to 
Apollo, and must have been added, perhaps long after, by another hand. 

The extraordinary interest of the compiler in this altar is still further 
shown by the fact that it is the sole work of human hands in the territory of 
Crisa, the temple itself not excluded, for which permanency is even so much 
as anticipated. It is to be Delphios and Epopsios ‘tor ever’ (aie’), a way of 
speaking which seems clearly to imply that it will exist. But to the temple 
no more is promised than that it is to be ‘for ever a theme of song’, 


api 5é vnov évaccov abéchata Pdr avOperrwv 
KTLGTOLOLV AdEgoLV, aoldipmov Eupevar aiet, *° 


a species of eternal duration which might have been safely predicted for 
Troy. Asa fact, when this hymn was framed, the particular temple here 
described, the building of ‘Trophonius and Agamedes’, was a ruin, and the 
author and his patrons would have been more than content if the building of 
the Alemaeonidae had never arisen in its place. In adapting the description 
he has had regard to the actual state of the case. 





29 The line is commonly suspected of corrup- 3° 298—299. eoroiow, perhaps rightly, 
tion, but only because of the unexplained 5€A- —_ Ernesti. 
tos, in which is in fact the point of it. 
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Athenian interest may also account for the fifty lines on the birth of the 
monster Typhaon or Typhoeus,*! which the compiler, not without difficulty, 
has wedged into the story of the Pythian snake. So far as appears, either in the 
hymn or (I believe) elsewhere, Pytho had no connexion with Typhaon nearer 
than that the snake and Typhaon were both Titanic prodigies.” In this 
narrative the link is simply that Apollo, boasting over the slain snake, cries 
‘No Zyphoeus, no Chimaera can help thee now!’ Even in the name, the 
interpolation, using Z'yphaon,does not agree. It is therefore plainly inserted, 
and inserted not for the sake of Pytho, but for some strong intrinsic interest 
which determined the compiler to make a place for it; and this interest is 
apparent, if he was an Athenian. The only personage who derives glory 
from the legend is Athena, whose prodigious birth, that favourite myth 
of the Athenians, was, according to this version, the cause which moved the 
jealous Hera to parody the miracle by producing on her own account the 
foul Typhaon. This at Athens would be reason enough for preserving it; 
but for foisting it into the legend of Pytho something more seems wanted, and 
may be conjecturally suggested. The effect of the conjunction is to bring 
into view the enmity between Apollo and Hera. Now the Pythians appear 
to have had neither dislike of Hera, nor ground for it. Her foundations 
were no rivals of theirs, for she had scarcely an oracle in Hellas. But the 
Delians, with reason good, were desperately jealous of her, and in the latter 
part of the sixth century more jealous than ever ; since their chief competitor 
for the worship of the Aegean islands was the Hera of Samos, whose temple 
was then receiving or expecting the stupendous aggrandisements of Polycrates. 
In the Delian Hymn accordingly, where Samos is duly catalogued among the 
constituents of Apollo’s kingdom (41), the enmity of Hera against Leto and 
her son is the very base of the local legend (47, 99); and it is intimated that 
Samos in particular had reason to envy the braveness and foresight by which 
the barren little rock secured a possession more precious than fertility : 


ai 5€ par etpopeor Kal édeddicav, ovdé tis ETA 
a“ / \ , | 
PoiBov déEac0a, cal muorépyn trep €ovoa. 


Samos, which is in fact exceedingly fertile, is the only place in the catalogue 
which has an an epithet of this import:® it is Ydwos vSpnd7H, an island 
of gardens, orchards, and water-meadows, like that of the Cyclopes in the 
Odyssey. The compiler therefore, by putting into his composition about 
Pytho a legend unfriendly to Hera, reinforces his general theory that the 
true, original, universal Apollo is the Apollo of Delos. So also it is a Delian 
sentiment which is expressed in what are certainly words of no Pythian 





51 305—355. modern may without shame confess an ignorance 
32 And perhaps that Typhaon was the mate common to Aristophanes), it did not require 
of the snake. The language of the hymn _ richness of soil, for it was the favourite designa 


(353-855) is obscure, as well it might be. tion of Attica. 
33 Chios, the home of the poet, is Arcrapwrarn ; 34 Od. ix. 183. 


but whatever this vague praise may imply (a 
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“ 


and perhaps the compiler’s own, where the reproach of Delos for barrenness * 
is retorted upon the glen of Parnassus (529). The retort might be easily 
parried, for Crisa (as the author knew **) was a rich country. But it is good 
enough to throw at a heretic. 

Lastly the connexion of the cento with Athens and with the policy 
of Pisistratus may possibly throw some light on the investigation, which we 
left incomplete, into the motives of the compiler in choosing and disposing 
the legend of Telphusa. Intrinsic interest this story, in the shape which he 
has given it, can scarcely have had for him or for anybody. No one gains 
any credit by it; and if Apollo loses some, by being exhibited as on this 
occasion anything but infallible, this can scarcely have been a prime object 
to the author, since Apollo, whether for the moment in Phocis, Boeotia, 
or wheresoever, is the god of Delos after all. Considering the very little that 
is now known concerning the history of the time, many points we must 
certainly miss; and it would not be surprising, if we were here entirely at a 
loss. But a guess may be hazarded. 

Telphusa, as we saw, recommends to the god the choice of Parnassus, 
because there his sanctuary, worship, and pilgrims would be free from the 
noise of animals, whereas at her spring, by a road in the open country of 
Boeotia, herses and mules were accustomed to water. In this so far there is 
nothing suspicious. The quietude of Pytho, its security from the bustle of 
common traffic, must have been felt as an advantage by devotees so earnest 
and spiritual as the Pythians once had been ; and it is natural that a legend 
of theirs should dwell upon it. But it is surely not so natural when 
Telpbusa is made to add, ‘here a man will be wanting to gaze at fine 
chariots and the prancing of swift steeds, instead of at the great temple 
and abundant treasures therein’.®’ In the first place the thought is vulgar, 
compared with the rest of her speech, which points distinctly to the disturb- 
ance of worship, not to a mere competition between shows. And further, if 
she here refers only to the common sights of a road (and there is nothing 
to suggest that she means anything more, or that the neighbourhood 
exhibited anything more), it is surely rating the splendours of Apollo’s temple 
rather low, to suppose that they could not prevail against such distractions 
as these. But however this may be, and whether the text is unadulter- 
ated or touched up by the compiler, nothing could suit him better than to 
give it notoriety. For in his time it had become a satire. The importance 
of protecting Apollo’s pilgrims from the seductions of ‘fine chariots’ and 
‘swift steeds’ would be a topic of singular irony, when by far the most 
illustrious function connected with Pytho was the celebration of the Pythian 
Games. After the Crisaean war, as every one knows, this institution was 
‘restored’, that is to say, converted from a festival mainly or solely musical 
into an exhibition of athletics and chariot-racing, which rapidly became one 
of the chief national gatherings of Hellas. This magnificent success marks 


36 Schol. on Aeschylus Lum. 9. 37 264—266. 
36 See 438. . 
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the climax of Delphi, and also (it may perhaps be thought) the first step in 
her inevitable decline. It was a moral descent for Delphi to become the 
rival of such a place as Olympia; whatever might be the profits of the 
business. But be that as it may—and undoubtedly the Athenians had no 
more notion than the rest of the world that the future of Delphi as a religious 
foundation was imperilled by her apparent triumph—the new institution 
must have been detestable to the family of Pisistratus. The party of their 
enemies the Alemaeonidae was connected not only with Delphi but peculiarly 
with the Pythian Games, for one of the principal founders and first victors 
was Clisthenes, prince of Sicyon, from whom by female descent the 
Alemaeonidae derived much of their wealth and importance. Nor would it 
make the sentiments of Pisistratus more cordial, that the Athenians had 
zealously co-operated in the establishment of the Pythia, for this (we are 
told, and it is likely) was connected with the memory of Solon and ‘liberty’ ; 
nor that the Great Panathenaca, founded or remodelled by himself, competed 
for national favour against the Pythia, and with less success. In short, the 
Pythia were an embodiment of all that the Pisistratidae had most reason to 
dread and dislike: and this is perhaps a sufficient reason why a Pythian 
legend, which might be interpreted as implying that Apollo would be little 
pleased to see his solemn and secluded oracle become the patron of chariot- 
races and horse-races, should have been eagerly admitted into a collection of 
sacred poetry formed under Pisistratean auspices. Delos had nothing to 
lose by the suggestion; for she had no such splendours, nor possibly could 
have. Such simple attractions of this kind as she could offer (boxing- 
matches and artistic dancing) are noticed in the ancient poem with which 
the compilation begins.*® And it is to be observed that while on 
the hippic or even the gymnastic associations of Pytho and Crisa the com posi- 
tion is absolutely silent, their association with music, which did in truth 
belong to the peculiar religion of the place and had no connexion with the 
new ambitions of the sixth century, is carefully noted as a true and original 
characteristic, older even than the oracle itself.*® 

Of Apollo’s journey, up to the time of his arrival in the neighbourhood of 
Telphusa and the beginning of her story (which includes or included the 
now irrelevant remarks about Ouchestus*°), only a brief outline is preserved 
by the composer (214—228). Besides the non-existence of Thebes, which, 





38 149-150. For authorities on the founda- Poseidon (v. 230) is taken by Grote as explain- 
tion of the Pythia see Grote, Hist. Greece, ii. ing why Apollo did not settle there. This how- 
chap. 28. The contrast between the story of ever is not easy to understand, since at Pytho 
Telphusa in the hymn and the subsequent «also Apollo had predecessors, Poseidon himself 
fortunes of Pytho is noticed by Grote; but as for one (Pausanias 10, 5, 6), and he might have 
negotiated with Poseidon for Onchestus as well 


he assumes what appears to me impossible, that 
as for Pytho. The arranger of the existing 


the hymn isan unadulterated product of Pythian 
religion dating from the seventh century, he ‘hymn’ ignores the early history of Pytho, 





sees this matter and others in a false light. 
39 183. 
49 The fact that Onchestus was sacred to 


because it is his purpose to diminish its dignity. 
But it is incredible that any true Pythian ever 
did so. 
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taken in connexion with the lower date assigned to the whole proceeding in 
comparison with that of Ionian establishments, would be a point not unpleas- 
ing to Athenian ears, the only detail noted is that Apollo refused to build 
upon the plain of Lelantum in Euboea. No doubt he had rejected many 
places, according to the Pythians, every such rejection adding to the import- 
ance of his final choice. Why his proceedings in Lelantum should be 
specially interesting to the public in general, it might be hard to say; but 
anything about the antiquities and religion of that district is likely to have 
been interesting to Pisistratus and his family, who resided for years in 
Eretria. 

We have now noticed and explained every part of the composition 
except the formal passage in which the theme of the Pythian foundation is 
prefaced by the proposal and dismissal of other subjects (207—213). Here 
would have been the opportunity, if the composer had so chosen, to make 
some little amends to Pytho for the deficiencies of the rest, and to give a 
line to one or two of the legends which, as we know from other sources, were 
vital to the religion of the place, a word to the alliance between Apollo and 
Bromios, to the birds whose meeting marked the place of his holy stone, to 
some one at least of the hundred stories which illustrated the power, the 
wisdom, the moral influence of his oracle, Laius, Oedipus, Polynices, Aegeus, 
Acrisius, Admetus, Orestes. There is not a syllable to the purpose. The 
only part of the deity’s ‘abundant praise’ for which the writer finds room is 
a scrap of a catalogue like Leporello’s, enumerating his fights ‘in the field of 
wooers and love; how to woo the Azanian maid thou didst encounter with 
Ischys, son of Elation, that god-like cavalier ; or how with Phorbas Triopian- 
born, or with Ereutheus; or how with Leucippus and Leucippus’ dame, thou 
on foot, he charioted, but...’ and here an wnwept hiatus.*t Why the compiler 
finds the topic convenient is plain. It comes in naturally after the birth and 
growth of the god in the Delian Hymn; it is a glimpse, if we may say so 
with reverence, of his earlier years. It thus leads us naturally to view the 
subsequent foundation of Pytho in the chronological relation intended. 
There is nothing Pythian about it, quite the contrary. It is ‘theology’ of the 
common Greek kind, the kind represented by the Hymn of Delos, where 
Apollo, with his ‘Mine be the lyre, and mine the bended bow’, is just a 
glorified young Ionian, having the physical and the aesthetic aptitudes desired 
by the antique ephebus, and wanting chiefly successes in love to complete 
his type. If the doctrine of Pytho had run upon such things as these 








41 4 Gua Aevkinm@ «al Acvkinmoto Sduaprt, (cf. Hymn. Ap. 19 foll.), such as the reciter 
me(os, 56 8 Yrmoow, ov why Tplords y might fill up according to his taste or the taste 
[evéacrer]. of his audience. All that the compiler has done 
The last word simply means ‘was missing,’ and (and for this we are much obliged to him) is to 
marks the hiatus. Possibly (Schneidewin cited indicate how he would fill it up. The legends 
in Baumeister’s preface) Tptords y’ is a spurious _ alluded to are imperfectly known and probably 
insertion. AsI have said before, I see no reason varied. They are manifestly here supposed to 
to think that the passage in this document ever _ be all of the same erotic type, and this is the 
was completed. It is a mere ‘common form only point of significance. 
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Delphi would have had no greater fate, and no higher place in the history of 
religion, than Delos actually had. 

Here we must end, To consider what may be the bearing of these 
considerations on the greater ‘works of Homer’, or even on the rest of the 
Hymus, is too much for the present occasion. 





A. W. VERRALL, 
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THE CHEST OF KYPSELOS.! 
[PLatE I.] 
S$ 1.—INTRODUCTORY. 


THE restoration of lost works of art in accordance with the descriptions 
of ancient authors and the monuments which serve to illustrate them 
presents problems which can never fail to be attractive to archaeologists. 
Nor has there been any lack of such attempts at reconstruction. The descrip- 
tions which we owe to Pausanias of the chryselephantine statues of Phidias, 
the paintings of Polygnotos, the chest of Kypselos, and the throne at 
Amyclae, have formed the text of such works, which reflect with considerable 
accuracy the standard of archaeological knowledge prevailing at the time to 
which they belong, and the quantity and quality of monumental evidence 
available. <A glance at the Wiener Vorlegebldtter for 1888, Plate XII., where 
the successive restorations attempted of the Iliupersis of Polygnotos are 
reproduced side by side, will illustrate this; and even since that year a 
further step in advance has been taken by Robert’s publication? of his 
admirable restorations of both the great frescoes of Polygnotos, which may 
be held to represent the nearest approximation to the style of that painter 
which the discoveries and investigations of the last few years have enabled 
us to make. The restoration of the chest of Kypselos has not hitherto had 
the same attention expended upon it: yet it has been fortunate in having 


received one treatment of a thoroughly scientific character, viz. the work of 


Overbeck referred to above. Of its other critics only two have attempted a 
graphic reproduction ; and of those one, that of Quatremére de Quincy,® may 











1 A summary of the earlier literature of the 
subject will be found in Overbeck, Ueber die 
Lade des Kypselos (Abhandlungen der kgl. 
Sdchs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Phil.- 
Hist. Classe, 1865). Reference may also be 
made to the following recent works dealing with 
the chest : Dumont et Chaplain, Les Céramiques 
de la Grece propre, 1. ch. xv. pp. 221-230; 
Klein, Zur Kypsele der Kypseliden (Sitzuwngs- 
berichte der Wiener Akademie der Wéissen- 


schaften, 1884, vol. eviii.) ; Collignon, Histoire 
de la Sculpture Grecque (1892), vol. i. pp. 94- 
100; Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischen 
Plastik, vol. i. pp. 64-67 (1892); Brunn, 
Griechische Kunstgeschichte, vol. i. pp. 171-178 
(1893); Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke der griech- 
ischen Plastik, pp. 723-732 (1898). 

2 Die Nekyia des Polygnot, Halle 1892; Die 
Iliupersis des Polygnot, Halle 1893. 

3 Le Jupiter Olympien, Pl. 111. IV. 
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be mentioned only to be dismissed. When it appeared, the time was not 
ripe for such an attempt, in the absence of the monumental evidence which 
we now possess, nor was its author, owing to the very defects of his qualities, 
equal to a task which involves a severe restraint of the imaginative faculty. 
The other reconstruction, that of Pantazidis,‘ is indeed later in time than 
that of Overbeck, but must be pronounced to mark a retrogression rather 
than a stage in progress. It returns to a principle of arrangement which, 
after the researches of Jahn, Overbeck and others, was no Jonger tenable, 
and is, in fact, now universally rejected; it only deals with a portion of the 
chest, and it consists in a series of somewhat rude sketches whose value in 
assisting the imagination to conceive of the original cannot be pronounced a 
high one. Overbeck’s work is on the other hand of very great importance ; 
his principles of reconstruction are in the main, as I believe, the right ones ; 
but it stands in need of revision in many details, mainly owing to the largely 
increased material which has since come to hand. Since 1865 our 
knowledge of archaic art generally and of Corinthian art in particular has 
been enormously extended by discoveries of metal-work and _ pottery ; 
and thus, while Overbeck was obliged to take the Francois vase as his 
pattern for the general style of his restoration, we can now attempt with 
some confidence to reproduce the specially Corinthian features of the 
original monument. Such an attempt can, of course, lay no claim to 
finality : in a few years it must inevitably be superseded as the archaeological 
horizon widens ; it will be sufficient if it, represents faithfully the standard of 
accuracy attainable at the time. It is in this spirit and hope that I have 
endeavoured to reconstruct the chest of Kypselos. The suggestion I owe to 
Professor Gardner, whose constant help and advice have been available during 
the work. I was also fortunate in securing the services of Mr. F. Anderson 
junr. as a draughtsman, whose long experience of drawing from originals 
made his aid invaluable in the execution of the designs. 


§ 2.—Tue HistoricaL TrapitTion.° 


THE story of Kypselos and his house is placed by Herodotus® in the 
mouth of Sokles, the Corinthian envoy, who expresses the feelings of the 
Spartan allies when summoned in 505 B.c. to deliberate as to the restoration 
of Hippias at Athens. In this dramatic form Herodotus clothes one of those 
discursive narratives which give an epic flavour to his work, and at the same 
time points the moral which the Greek never tired of drawing from the evils 








4 ’A@jvatov, 1880, Pl. A’ B’ I”. 

5 QO. Jahn, Hermes, iii. 192; Hirt, De fontibus 
Pausaniae in Eliacis, p. 36 sqq.; Klein, op. cit. ; 
Kalkmann, Pausanias der Perieget, p. 98; 
Gurlitt, Ueber Pausanias, pp. 163 ff. ; Furt- 
wingler, op. cit.; Knapp, Die Kypseliden und 
die Kypseloslade (Korrespondenzblatt fiir die 


Gelehrten- und Realschulen Wiirttemberys, 1888, 
pp. 28-45, 93-126), has not yet published the 
second part of his treatise, which is to deal with 
the offerings of the Kypselidai; but ef. Furt- 
wiingler, p. 726. 

6 v. 92, 
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of tyranny. We may regard the narrative as embodying the fears and hatred 
of the restored aristocracy of Corinth. The story as told by Herodotus runs 
as follows :—Corinth was ruled by a close oligarchy, the Bacchiadae. Labda, 
the daughter of Amphion, being lame, was forced to marry outside the 
charmed circle and became the wife of Eetion, the son of Echekrates of Petra, 
a descendant of the Lapithae and Kaineus. The Delphic oracle predicted 
that their child should ‘chastise’ Corinth, and the Bacchiadae therefore sent 
ten men to kill it soon after its birth. But the infant smiled on its murderers, 
Gein td, and was passed from hand to hand and given back to its mother, 
not one having the heart to kill it. As they went away, however, they 
repented, and returned to accomplish their task: but Labda had overheard 
their conversation, and had hidden the child és 76 dgppacrotarov oi épatveto 
elvat, és xuyédnv. They could not find it, and at last returned to the 
Bacchiadae and said that they had performed their task. The child was 
called Kypselos in memory of his escape, and when he came to manhood 
émrexeipnaé Te kai rye KépivOor. 

The legend belongs to the class of which the story of Cyrus is the most 
typical example. It is not met with again in literature before the time of 
Plutarch,’ who in his ‘ Banquet of the Seven Sages’ makes the poet Chersias 
speak as follows, after briefly relating the story in the form given by 
Herodotus :—610 xai tov oixov év Aedgois xatecxevacev 0 Kiwedos, waomep 
Geod Tore Tov KravOpuvpic pov emriayovTos, STrws SvaddBot Tods EnTodrTas. 

It was in the lifetime of Plutarch, or at latest shortly after his death 
that the rhetorician Dio Chrysostomos visited Olympia and there saw, as he 
tells us incidentally in his Tpwixods Aodvyos,® ‘the wooden chest (««Bwrds) 
which Kypselos dedicated,’ standing in the dmcOodopos of the temple of 
Hera. 

About half a century later Pausanias wrote his ‘Handbook to Greece.’ 
Without entering into details as to the controversies which that work has 
raised, it may be sufficient to say that, in my opinion, no candid inquirer 
who visits the sites described with Pausanias in his hand will doubt that the 
writer speaks as an eye-witness, just as no reasonable critic, bearing in mind 
the nature of second century literature, will deny that the book is in 
part a compilation from earlier sources. Pausanias, then, saw at Olympia a 
chest (Adpvaé€), ‘in which, he tells us, Kypselos the tyrant of Corinth was 
hidden by his mother, when the Bacchiadae endeavoured to find him at his 
birth. In memory therefore of the deliverance of Kypselos his family, called 
the Kypselidai, dedicated the chest at Olympia. Chests were in those days 
called by the people of Corinth «vyédaz ; and it was from this that the name 
Kypselos, as they say, was given to the child.’ 

Such are the materials with which historical criticism has to deal. The 
legend it puts aside: but what was the chest which Dio Chrysostomos and 
Pausanias saw at Olympia? We do not know how soon the story of 
Kypselos’ miraculous deliverance arose: and there would therefore be no 





7 ii. 163 F, 8 xi. 325 R, 
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antecedent improbability in the supposition that the chest was dedicated, if 
not by Kypselos himself, as the earlier author states, at least by his descend- 
ants, especially as we know that Periander sent offerings to Olympia, and 
particularly the famous golden colossal statue of Zeus.® Or we might adopt 
the slightly modified view suggested by Klein, and regard the chest as the 
‘speaking device’ of the Kypselidai, with a kind of heraldic significance. 
This would not be out of harmony with the spirit of the time, and the chest 
would form the starting-point for the growth of the legend. But modern 
criticism has not rested here. We cannot afford to pass over in silence a 
series of arguments which have been adduced of recent years, and which are 
not without a certain cumulative force, whose tendency is to cast a doubt on 
the connexion between the chest described by Pausanias and the family of 
Kypselos. 

The question was first raised by Otto Jahn," who called attention to the 
fact that Pausanias, in describing the third band of the chest, on which 
battle-scenes unexplained by inscriptions were represented, adds that two 
explanations of the mythical subject were given by the é£yynrta/, neither of 
which was drawn from Corinthian legend, and therefore suggests a third of his 
own invention derived from the local mythology of Corinth, in order to satisfy 
the claims of probability. Jahn concludes that the é&nynrai who explained 
the scene without reference to Corinthian history must have been unaware 
of any connexion between the chest and the house of Kypselos, and are 
therefore not to be identified with the local ciceroni who showed the sights of 
Olympia to Pausanias, but are earlier authors from whose works Pausanias 
compiled his account. This date would be a matter of conjecture, but at 
least it would be shown that the story connecting the chest with the Kypse- 
lidae was of comparatively recent origin. But this argument is not decisive. 
It is no doubt true that Pausanias does use the word é€nynts, not only of 
ciccront, but also of authors.!'_ But this proves nothing for the case before 
us. And in view of the numerous scenes represented on the chest which 
have no connexion with Corinth, it cannot be maintained that an interpreter 
would necessarily feel himself bound to Corinthian legend. As a matter of 
fact, both the explanations given are drawn from the history of Elis, which 
would seem to point conclusively to the traditional tale of local interpreters. 

Kalkmann added a second argument. Plutarch in the passage quoted 
above illustrates the story of Kypselos by reference not, as would seem 
natural, to the chest, but to the shrine at Delphi. Hence, concludes Kalk- 
mann, he was unacquainted with the tradition as to the chest. This 


argumentum cx silentio is reinforced by Furtwingler, quoting the opinion of 


Knapp, who has made a special study of the history of the Kypselidae, but 
has not yet published the whole of it. Besides the story of Herodotus, there 
is a divergent tradition as to the rise of Kypselos to power, preserved to us 


” Overbeck, Schriftquellen, 298-301. eipnuevoy perhaps lends some support to this 
10 Hernes, iii, (1869) 192. interpretation. 

N Gurlitt, p. 163. The phrase trois ev eorw 
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in the fragments of Nicolaus of Damascus, but traccable with practical 
certainty to Ephoros. This tradition ignores the legend of Kypselos’ hiding 
in the chest, and states that when the baby smiled on the assassins, they 
were moved to pity and told his father the truth. Eetion at once removed 
the child to Olympia, where he grew up as suppliant of the god. When he 
arrived at manhood he returned to Cleonae, and thence, in consequence of a 
favourable answer from the god at Delphi, to Corinth, where he ingratiated 
himself with the people, especially by his conduct in the office of polemarch,, 
treating offenders with great leniency and remitting the share of all fines to 
which he was entitled. Following the conventional career of the early Greek 
tyrant he used his position as mpootdtys tod Sjyov to acquire supreme 
power by a coup détat. Such is the account which we may with some 
confidence attribute to Ephoros, and which seems to have been accepted by 
Aristotle, who in the Politics twice speaks of Kypselos as having become 
tyrant by dnwaywyia.’ As to the value of this tradition, recent inquirers are 
divided in opinion: Busolt! regards it as a specimen of Ephoros’ rationalizing 
tendency applied to Herodotus’ narative and emphasizes the internal incon- 
sistencies and improbabilities of the story. Knapp sces a confirmation of its 
truth in the fact that wodéuapyor had, as we know from inscriptions,” the 
duty of collecting fines in certain Peloponnesian states, and would therefore 
reject the first part, admitting it to be inconsistent with Kypselos’ attainment 
of office under the Bacchiadae, and accept the second as derived by Ephoros 
from genuine tradition. But it is far more in accordance with the method 
of Ephoros to suppose that he filled the gap in Herodotus’ account with a 
somewhat conventional story of the rise of Kypselos to power €« mpooratiKis 
pins, embellished with details which he may have drawn from contemporary 
Corinthian institutions. Be that as it may, Knapp and Furtwiingler hold 
that Ephoros could not have omitted the story of the chest, had it formed in 
his time one of the sights of Olympia. Therefore, the connexion was not 
known in the fourth century. It must be conceded that Ephoros had in all 
probability visited Olympia, and that the use c.g. of inscriptions as evidence 
was not unknown to him.’ But it is in the highest degree improbable that 
the story which the local guides retailed to visitors in connexion with the 
offering in the Heraecum would deter him from exercising his critical faculty 
on the narrative of Herodotus, The author who explained the dragon of 
Delphi as a robber-chieftain by the name of Python was not likely to be 
influenced by such considerations. Moreover the argumentum cx silentio is a 
two-edged weapon. Plutarch, we are told, did not know of the tradition 
because he prefers to allude to the shrine at Delphi, with its legend that 
Apollo restrained the infant Kypselos from crying when hidden in the chest. 
Was this story, then, also later than the time of Ephoros? Such evidence 
must clearly be received with the utmost caution. 


12 viii. (v.) 1310b 29; 13150 27. Vischer, Kleine Schriften, ii. 48. 
13 (triechische Geschichte, i.2 635. 15 Fr, 29, Miiller. 
1 Andania, Ditt. Syll. 388, 165; Thuria, 
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In my opinion, the most serious argument as yet adduced against the 
connexion of the chest with Kypselos is the following. The coins of Kypsela 
in Thrace '® bear as their device a xuédy, i.e. a cylindrical jar with two 
handles. Sittl’” referred to the use of the word by Aristophanes of a corn-jar'® 
and argued that the Kypsele of Olympia was such a jar, cylindrical in shape, 
probably dedicated as a thank-offering for a plentiful harvest. Furtwiingler 
makes a different use of the evidence thus supplied. Pointing out that the 
other uses of the word cuWédy, whether of a bee-hive, or of the hollow of 
the ear, always imply a round hollow object, he regards the identification of 
the Adpva€ or KeBwrds at Olympia, of whose rectangular nature there ean be 
no doubt, with the «vyédy in which the infant Kypselos was hidden as a 
late and transparent fiction, thinly disguised by the words of Pausanias 
which reflect the popular method of solving the difficulty: ‘the Corinth- 
ians of that time called Xdpvaxes by the name of cuyédau.” There is much 
force in this argument. The lexicographers uniformly connect the word 
xuwpéry with the adjective cugos, applied to a cup by Athenaeus. The root 
is that of cd’marw and the Latin cu(m)bo. Reference may further be made 
to the scholiast’s note on Lucian, Leviphanes (p. 145 Jacobitz), Lucian 
employs the word xuyeAd/s in the sense of the wax in the human ear—a 
meaning derived from the second sense of cvyéAn mentioned above—and 
follows it up with a pun on the name of Kypselos. The scholiast in explain- 
ing it, says: Kuypédn, Kal TO doTpakody ayyeiov, 6 Tols aptous amoTiPevTat. 
év & 6 KopivOov tipavvos aptiyévyntos bd Tis pyntpds KataxpuPeis, 
Kuyeros avopdacbn. Clearly the form of «uyéAn presupposed by this note 
is that which we see on the coins of Kypsela. And does it not seem probable 
that Herodotus, when he tells us that Labda hid the child és to adfpacto- 
TaTov oi €paiveto eivat, was thinking of such a jar rather than a chest—the 
most obvious place in which to look for the hidden child ? 

What then are we to conclude from all this? All that is certain is that 
in the second century A.D. a chest was shown at Olympia and the story of 
Kypselos was told in connexion with it. It is improbable that it was 
dedicated as a xuyéAn by the Kypselid house, and uncertain when the 
legend was attached to it, though perhaps not before the Hellenistic period. 
If the argument of Jahn be pressed, and the theory that Polemon is the 
source of Pausanias’ explanation of the scenes be accepted, the story cannot 
have risen before the second half of the second century B.c.!° But the 
internal evidence of the description, as will be shown later, proves the chest 
to be a Corinthian work of art of the early archaic period ; Periander, as we 
know, dedicated valuable offerings at Olympia; nor does there seem any 
reason why the story of Kypselos should have attached itself to the chest 
unless it was an offering of his family. The most reasonable conclusion then 


16 Published by Imhoof-Blumer, Abhandlun- 1893), p. 24. 
gen der bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 18 Pax, 631. 
schaften, xviii. P]. VI. ! Polemon received mpogevia at Delphiin 175 
7 Parcrga zur Kunstgeschichte Wiirzburg, — .c. (Ditt. Syl, 198, 260). 
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would appear to be that the work was really dedicated by Periander, and 
that the story of his father’s escape was at some later period attached to it 
by the local tradition. This conclusion will be strengthened if it is found 
that other indications point to the same date. 


§ 3.—ForM, CoNsTRUCTION AND Decoration.?? 


The terms used by Dio Chrysostomus (£vA/vy KeBwros) and Pausanias 
(Adpvaé) leave us in no doubt as to the nature of the offering. It was a 
rectangular chest, such as that davdaréa Ndpva€ in which Danae put to sea, 
and which figures in the representations of her story. We may thus put 
aside the theory of O. Miiller*! that the chest was elliptical in shape. Nor 
‘an we accept Sittl’s view that it was circular, based as it is upon the cupéry 
represented on the coins of Kypsela, for, as has been pointed out above, they 
vnly serve to prove that the chest was not a cuédy in the true sense of the 
word, For the material we have the testimony of Pausanias—Aapva€ nédpou 
Mev temointar, Swdia Sé edXhavtos em adtis, Ta Sé ypuaod, Ta BE Kai cE 
auTis €otiv eipyacpéva Tis Képov. Of its dimensions we hear nothing. It 
is unlikely that, as Schubart suggests, they were given in the lacuna which 
immediately precedes the description just quoted. It stood in the dmtGo- 
Somos of the Heraion, together with other offerings mentioned by Pausanias 
in v. 20, 1—a small couch with decorations in ivory, the d/o«os of Iphitos, 
and the chryselephantine table of Kolotes. The ove@oéouos measures 
$,34 m. by 3,54 m., and the chest probably stood against one of the walls. 
Comparing the representations of Adpyaxes on vases, we might perhaps 
expect it to be not more than tive fect in length, about half as broad, and 
not more than three feet in height. The lower limit of size, as has often 
been pointed out, is given by the shield of Agamemnon on the fourth band, 
which was adorned with a figure of Panic and also bore the inscription 


obTos pev DoBos éoti Bpotar, oS éyov ‘Ayapcpver. 


The letters we must suppose to have been inlaid in gold. Our illustration will 
show how these conditions may have been fulfilled. The length of the original 
drawing is 2,40 m., and the scenes are so arranged that they can be distributed 
between a long face 1,20 m. in length and two narrow ends each 60 cm, long. 
The heights of the five bands, beginning, as Pausanias does, from the 
bottom, are 8, 12, 13:5, 11 and 9 em. respectively. These proportions are 
very similar to those of the five bands of the Frangois vase. 

The vertical bands of ornament are 2°5 cm. in breadth, 


*” See list of authorities on $1; also Lischeke, der’ Wissenschaften, 1892, pp. 1-10; Sittl, 
A.Z. 1876, p. 113, and Archdologische Miseellen —Parerga zur Kuustgeschichte (1893), p. 24. 
(1880), p. 8; Robert, Hermes xxiii. pp. 436 ff; Wiener Jahrbiicher, 1827, p. 261. 
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The question of the decorations is far more difficult. The expressions of 
Pausanias which have a direct bearing upon it are the following :— 

(1) v. 17, 6 dpEapéva 8€ avacKxoreicbat Katwbev tordde émi Tis 
Napvakos 1) TPeTH TapéxeTat yopa. 

(2) v. 18,1 ris yopas Se emi TH Adpvake Tis Sevtépas €E apiotepav 
Kev yivotto av 1) apyy Ths Teptddov. 

(3) v. 18, 6 orpatiwtixa 8 evi th TpitTn YwOpa Tis Napvakos. 

(4) v.19, 1 rérapta 8é émi tH Napvaxe €E Gpiotepas TeEpLLOVTL K.T.X. 

(5) v.19, 7 9 8€ avwrdtw yepa, révte yap apiOuor Eire K.T.X. 

Three points seem to emerge clearly : 

(1) There were five y@pav, which Pausanias describes in order, beginning 
with the lowest and ending with the highest. 

(2) He proceeds alternately from right to left—(1), (3), (6)—and from 
left. to right—(2), (4). 

(3) The process is described as a arepéodos, which is most naturally trans- 
lated ‘circuit’; the verb used is wepuévar (‘to make the circuit’). 

By these tests all theories of the chest must be tried. A résumé of 
the earlier stages of the controversy will be found in Overbeck’s work, § 2. 

A, Heyne, who first attacked the problem in 1770, regarded the five 
xa@pat as corresponding to the four sides of the chest and its lid, and this 
theory for many years held the field ; it was embodied in the restoration of 
Quatremére de Quincy. But it is easy to see that it cannot be reconciled 
with the expressions of Pausanias quoted above, when interpreted in their 
natural sense: and indeed the destructive criticism of Jahn and Overbeck 
may be said to have driven it from the field. It was revived in 1880 by 
Pantazidis, who published sketches illustrating the principle: but the 
attempt was a failure and is rightly characterized by Klein as a case of 
‘atavism,’ 

L. The other theories all agree in regarding the five y@par as five 
horizontal bands: they differ according as they assign the whole decoration 
to one side of the chest, or to the lid, or distribute it over three, or again 
over all four sides. 

(a) Jahn, in his first essay on the chest of Kypselos,” left the question 
an open one as between three sides or one. Brunn* and Loscheke ** decided 
for one side only, on the ground that a certain symmetry and responsion 
could be observed in the disposition of the scenes, and that this would only 
be intelligible if the whole could be envisaged at a glance. Loschcke, for 
example, argues that the Harpies and the Boreads which close the first band 
on the left answer to the Gorgons and Perseus at the right-hand extremity 
of the second band, and that both must have been visible to the spectator at 
the same moment. Overbeck adds a further consideration. Brunn long 
ago pointed out that the chariot of Tolaos is wrongly included by Pausanias 
in the dyey él Tledéa, and really belongs to the conflict of Herakles with 


2 Arch. Aufs. pp. 1-15 (1845). Akad. 1868). 
23 Die Kunst bei Homer (Abh. der bayr. "4 A.Z, 1876, p. 113 note. 
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the Hydra. Pernice has conjectured that the seated Herakles mentioned by 
Pausanias immediately after the house of Amphiaraos really belongs to that 
scene, comparing a similar figure on the Corinthian vase, Jf. d. J. x. 4, which 
shows so exact a correspondence with the chest. Both these errors would 
be very improbable if the chariot of Iolaos and the seated figure were on the 
side-surfaces. Therefore the departure of Amphiaraos and the Hydra-scene 
must have been on the front, and we are left with only the Phineus-scene 
and the pursuit of Pelops by Oenomaus to fill the sides: this step is 
actually taken by Robert. Furthermore Léschcke and Klein have shown 
that the topmost band was in all probability occupied by two scenes only— 
the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, and the combat of Herakles and the 
Centaurs. Is it likely that both these scenes were broken by a corner ? 

So much may fairly be said for the ‘one-side’ theory. On the other 
hand it may be urged : 

(1) The responsions discovered by Brunn and Léschcke are pro- 
blematical, and that even if they existed for the artist, it cannot be proved 
that he felt the necessity of consulting the spectator’s convenience. 

(2) This applies also to the objection that the artist would not allow a 
scene to be broken by a corner. Does not the Parthenon frieze form a 
concrete answer to these arguments ? 

(3) Pernice’s conjecture is very improbable: but Brunn is certainly 
right in annexing Iolaos to the Hydra-group. But, as we shall see, there 
was probably no band of ornament separating the scenes of the lowest ywpa, 
and Pausanias, who was not necessarily acquainted with the archaic scheme 
of the Herakles and Hydra contest, might well suppose that a quadriga 
belonged to the dyor émi ed/a, even though he had turned a corner in the 
course of his repéodos, especially if a similar phenomenon was to be observed 
in the case of the Centaurs on the uppermost band. 

(}) Jahn, in his second treatment of the subject, followed by Overbeck 
in his restoration, distributes the scenes over three sides of the chest. Our 
drawing was also prepared with a view to showing that it was possible, 
without undue forcing, so to arrange the subjects that they should occupy 
one long and two short sides—the latter half as long as the former. It is 
not to be denied that some practical difficulties arose; whether they have 
been successfully overcome, is not for us to decide. If so, much will have 
been gained for the ‘ three-side’ theory, whose main strength lies in the fact 
that it is the only theory which does full justice in every respect to the language 
of Pausanias. It has yet to be shown that the words qepiodos, mrepiuévat 
can, as has been asserted by Furtwiingler, be used in the sense merely of 
going backwards and forwards—for that the force of wep/ can be not local 
but that which it has in wepinyeto Oa, as originally suggested by Jahn, may 
be considered out of the question. I believe that to give the words their 
due meaning we must assume that more than one side of the chest was 
decorated. 

(c) It remains to mention the theory of Klein, viz. that all four sides of 
the chest were covered with representations. The first objection which 
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suggests itself takes the form of a question. Why did Pausanias altern- 
ately proceed from right to left and from left to right? And this is really 
fatal to the theory. Klein argues that the general direction of the bands 
was given by the opening scenes, and that they were so to speak disposed 
Bovotpogydov. He would call this the application of the spiral principle to 
a rectangular surface. But his case breaks down in detail, as Pernice has 
pointed out, apart from its inherent improbability. Klein would have us 
reconstruct a cubical chest: the middle band only presents a continuous 
frieze, the other four bands form ‘triglyph-systems, in which three square 
scenes alternate with three square ‘triglyphs’ on each face. The analogies 
which he adduces prove little, and, above all, it is quite impossible, as the 
practical necessities of drawing prove, to fit the scenes of the second and 
fourth bands, with their varying number of figures &e., to such a Procrustes’ 
bed. Klein’s reconstruction has therefore been justly condemned by subse- 
quent writers, 

None of the theories proposed is free from difficulties, and these have 
been so strongly felt by Overbeck that in his recent discussions of the subject °° 
he confesses that in the light of recent inquiry we must suspend our judg- 
ment. It may be so: but in spite of the adhesion of Brunn, Lischcke, and 
Furtwiingler to the ‘one-side’ theory, I believe that that which assumes 
decoration on three sides will eventually be regarded as possessing the 
highest degree of probability. 


§ 4.— Inscriptions.” 


Pausanias tells us that inscriptions were found only on the first, second, 
and fourth bands. They were of two kinds, those which gave the name only 
of the figure to which they were attached, and the metrical inscriptions, in 
length from one to two hexameter lines, which are found only on the second 
and fourth bands.?? Pausanias conjectures (v. 19, 10) that these were 
composed by the Corinthian epic poet Eumelos, referring to the similarity of 
style between them and the processional hymn to the Delian Apollo which 
Eumelos composed for the Messenians, This is clearly a groundless and 
gratuitous supposition of Pausanias himself. The chronographers make 
Eumelos a contemporary of Archias, the founder of Syracuse, and date him 
in the ninth Olympiad, The hymn for the Messenians cannot have been 
composed after the second Messenian war, But the origin of Pausanias’ con- 





2% Stichs. Ber. 1892, pp. 1-10, and the new 
edition of the Geschichte der griechischen Plastik. 

°6 Fick, Ilias*, Einleitung, p. vii.; Preger, 
Inseriptiones Graccac Metricae (1891), pp. 
143-147. See also Kretschmer, Die korinth- 
ischen Vaseninschriften (K.Z, xxix., 1888, pp. 
152 ff.), and Die griechischen Vuseninschriften 
(Giitersloh 1894), pp. 16-50; also Wilisch, Die 
altkorinthische Thonindustrie (Leipzig 1892), 


pp. 156-174, 

7 Mercklin (4.7. 1860, p. 101 ff.), adopting 
the ‘three-side’ theory, would go farther and 
say that they were confined to the front of the 
chest. In this he is followed by Robert ; but 
proof is wanting, and practical necessity forces 
us to depart from the principle in the case of 
the fourth band (Ajax and Cassandra). 
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jecture is transparent. Eumelos embodied the legendary traditions of Corinth 
in his KopevOcaxa ; and it was from a prose paraphrase of this work that 
Pausanias derived, mediately or immediately, the sketch of early Corinthian 
history which he prefaced to Book ii. There was however some question as 
to the genuineness of these works, and so Pausanias (ii. 1) says ta én 
Aéyerar trovhaoar and ef 5) Evurjrov ye 1) Evyypad}. The hymn to the Delian 
Apollo on the other hand was admitted to be genuine (Paus. iv. 4, 1 efvad te 
@s adnOas Edpyrov vouiferar pova Ta én TadTa) and Pausanias quotes two 
lines from it in iv, 33, 2 (= Bergk, P.L.G4 ii. p. 6, Kinkel, Zpicorwm Graccorwm 
Fragmenta, p. 193). They run as follows in Bergk’s restoration :— 


a A > 4 4 y cal 
TO yap lOwpdata Katabvpios érdeto Moica 
= A / A > , 4 me 2 
a kaBapav <KiPapw> Kai édevOepa cauBan’ éxowca. 





Doubtless Pausanias, noting the Doric dialect of the inscriptions, combined 
the fact with his slender knowledge of Eumelos, whose genuine work was 
also written in dialect, and whose home was Corinth. 

But Eumelos was, as Pausanias himself tells us (ii. 1, 7),a Bacchiad, and | 
therefore most likely to write for the Kypselid house : and moreover the early | 
dates assigned to him in the received chronology (Ol. IV. Hieron. Fuse. Chron. 
p. 87 Schone, Ol. IX. id. i). p. 85 Schone, rpeaBvtepos wy émriBeBrnnévar 
‘Apyla 76 Xvpaxoveas xricavte Clem. Al. Strom. i. p. 144 Sylb.) receive con- 
firmation from the fact that the wpoodésov to the Delian Apollo must date 
from the days of Messenian independence. 

The inscriptions as transmitted by the MSS. of Pausanias bear unmis- 
takable traces of Doric, nor is it difficult, as Fick and Preger have done, to 
restore approximately their original form. Fick notes the use of odtos in a 
deictic sense as characteristically Corinthian, comparing Simonides Fr. 98 
Bgk. (obto0s ’Adeiuavtos—for a Corinthian) etc. and one or two slight 
errors in the text of Pausanias are due to a misunderstanding of the 
Corinthian forms of letters. Some of these inscriptions, he tells us, were 
written in a continuous line, others Bovetpodndov. They were inscribed 
Eduypois cupBarécbar yarerois, which has been interpreted both of the 
forms of the letters and of the whole inscriptions, The latter view seems 
more probable. The restoration follows the practice of Attic, Corinthian, and 
Chalcidian vase-painters in making the inscription take its direction /vom the 
figure to which it belongs, whether from right to left or the reverse, as deter- 





mined by considerations of spacing ete. 
The alphabet employed is that of the earlier Corinthian vases and 
inscriptions. Two points only seem to call for special notice : ' 


(i) © does not seem to have been regularly written before liquids by 
Corinthians, but only before o and v. There are some exceptions, notably the 
Tydeus-Ismene vase (Jf, d. I. vi. 14) which has Odvros and IlepeoAvuevos, 
but the general rule is as stated above, and if applied strictly would exclude 
° from the chest altogether. In view, however, of the appearance of the 
letter on two important vases in the name of Hector, I have admitted it in 


that case only, 
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(ii) Strictly speaking, the symbol £ in Corinthian represents only 
‘unecht’ «. This principle has been generally applied, but it has been 
departed from in the case of the termination of the 3rd person singular on 
the authority of the vase in the Louvre with the inscriptions devyE and Fud«E 
(Wilisch 24), in the name ’Apyfos from J/. d. I. x. 4, and by analogy in the 
terminations of the names Medea and Hippodamia, and in the form ‘Epygéas.”8 
The Corinthian dialect has been restored as far as is possible with our scanty 
knowledge. Fick has shown how this may be done in the case of the 
metrical inscriptions with but little violence to the traditional text; diverg- 
ences from his restoration are mentioned in the critical notes. The chief 
stumbling-block is the form dpmace (v. 18, 2) where we should expect to find 
apmaée (as Fick restores). But Froéhner’s brilliant emendation—rav Evavod 
for tay é« vaov—in the same line, while in itself irresistible, makes dpmake 
impossible. The restoration of the digamma must be attended with much 
uncertainty in the case of proper names, except when the monuments guide 
us (e.g. AiFas). 

Inscriptions have been attached to a// figures on bands I., IL, and IV., 
except where their absence is expressly attested or indirectly implied by the 
words of Pausanias. His phrases are :— 


(1) v.17, 7 mpeoBotes tres 52). 
2 = € 4 a \ > / \ ” oe > ‘ 

(2) v.17, 9 ravTns THs yuvatKos ETiypappa pév aTrEcTLY HTLs eoTé. 

(3) v.17, 11 Ouvyarépes eiciv ai Tleddovr ro Sé dvopa emi TH ’AXKHaTO« 
yéypamrTat “ov. 

(4) ib, dre 88 tod “Hpaxdéovs dvtos ox dyvadartou tod Te dAXov yapw Kal 
emi TO TX MATL, TO Ovoua OVK EaTiy eT avTO yeypapmpévor. 

(5) v. 18, 2 S00 5€ adXas yuvainas .... dappaxa eidévar odas vowifovery 
€mel dds ye OVSEY Es aUTAS EoTLY émiypamma. 

(6) v. 18, 4 datis 5é €otiv 6 avip. .., idia wer em’ abTe yeypaupévor éativ 

IO\ a i. Sin ek c , = 
ovdev, Ora b€ és dtravtas ‘Hpakdéa eivar. 

(7) v.18, 5 at b€ aderpai Medovons... Tepaéa eiai SiwKovoa To dé 
dvoma él To Ilepoet yéypamrrar hove. 


In v. 18, 3 Pausanias carefully says yet@va Sé évdeduKas a v 2) p TH Mev 
deErd xdduKa, TH Sé Exywv eoTtiv Sppyov, AawBavetac Se adbTov ’AXrkpujvyn. He 
then explains the scene by reference to the story of Zeus and Alkmene: from 
which we may infer certainly that Alkmene’s name was inscribed, while that 
of Zeus was not. The principle thus established is of great value in inter- 
preting the words in v, 19, 5,”"Apreuis S€ od« olda ef’ 6t@ Oyo Trépvyas 
éyouca x.T.r., which seem to me to point with certainty to the presence of 
an inscription, and thus to maintain the representation in the importance of 
which it has recently been attempted to rob it. 

The technique of the inscriptions is uncertain. Robert ?® supposed them 
to have been painted and partly obliterated by time, in order to explain the 





8 Metre is against writing ‘EpuBas, as the (Wilisch 6, 7, 10). 
. ‘ 29 Termes, xxiii. 438. 
constant spelling AivBas on vases might suggest 
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difficulties of v. 19, 8: but, as will be seen, a simpler remedy is there to be 
found, and there is more probability in the supposition that they were inlaid 
in gold. 


§ 5.—TypoLocy AND Artistic AFFINITIES.*” 


The historical tradition, such as it is, and the scanty evidence to be 
gleaned from the inscriptions, predispose us to believe that the chest of 
Kypselos was an early Corinthian work of art, dating from the first decade 
of the sixth century B.c. But the main burden of proof must, in view of 
the uncertainties of tradition, rest on the internal evidence supplied by the 
types and technical details. They must be compared with literature and 
with popular legend ; with what tradition and the monuments tell us of the 
higher forms of art prevailing at the time; above all, with the smaller 
products of industrial art which have survived the ravages of time in 
greater quantities, and therefore form the richest mine of information as to 
early art-types. In the comparisons which it suggests, and which alone can 
enable us to assign to the chest its place in the history of Greek art, lies 
the chief interest of Pausanias’ description. 

The period of Kypselid rule in Corinth is of capital importance in the 
history of Greek commerce and Greek art. The time of colonial expansion 
was drawing to a close. Miletus and Megara held the Black Sea and its 
approaches against all comers, while Corinth and Chalcis, barred from the N.E. 
route, had taken Sicily and the Tyrrhenian Sea for their sphere of influence, 
though they could not exclude Megara from Sicily, nor prevent Miletus from 
communicating with Western Italy by the land route from Sybaris to Laos. 
Holm *! has ingeniously traced the grouping of the rival commercial powers, 
and brought the facts into relation with the scanty notices of the so-called 
‘Lelantic’ war, The position of Corinth is with Chalcis and Samos * against 
Kretria, Miletus and Megara. A contemporary allusion may be seen in the 
lines included in the collection known as ‘Theognis,’ vv. 891—894. 


olmot avadKeins’ amo wev KijpivOos dronrer, 
Anravrov & ayabov Keipetat oivorredor, 

oi 8 ayaboi devyouat, Tod Oé Kaxol dcéTroVeL. 
as 51) Kuyperidéov Zeds or€ceve yévos. 





3° The literature is widely scattered ; but re- 
ference may be specially made to the works of 
Milchhofer(Anfange der Kunst in Gricchenland) ; 
Lischeke (4.7. 1876, pp. 108-119, 1881, pp. 
29-51; and the three ‘ Dorpater Programme’ of 
the years 1879, 1880, 1881—Die Reliefs der 
altspartanischen Basis, Archdologische Miscellen, 
Boreas und Greithyia auf dem Kypseloskasten) ; 
Furtwiingler (4.7. 1883, pp. 153-162, 1884, 
pp. 99-114; Der Goldfund von Vettersfelde 
(1883); and Olympia Texthand IV. Die Bronzen 


passim) ; Schneider, Prolegomena zu einer neucn 
Gallerie heroischer Bildwerke (1890); Berichte 
der kgl. sdchs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
(1891), pp. 204-253. 

31 Tange Fehde (Hist. Phil. Aufsdtze BE. Cur- 
tius gewidmet, 1884). 

%2 The story of Herodotus (iii. 48), whatever 
be its exact value, reflects only the feelings of 
Corinth towards Samos in his own time, which 
we know from Thue. i. 40. 
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There is no ground for the infelicitous suggestion of Unger,** that the 
destruction of Kerinthos took place at the end of the sixth century in the 
war between Athens and Chalcis (the Kypselidai being represented by 
Isagoras !); it becomes gratuitous when we recognize that ‘Theognis’ is 
merely a collection of drinking-songs of various dates.* The lines in 
question, like the couplet which appearing in various forms is connected 
with the colossus of Periander,® bear witness to the hatred of the Megarian 
aristocrats for the Kypselid house. Kypselos strengthened the commercial 
position of Corinth by his colonies: Periander maintained relations with 
Lydia** and Egypt.*” 

The activity of Greek trade with the East had long been reflected in 
the phenomena of industrial art and its development; but before we 
examine these more closely, it may be well to note that the period of the 
Kypselids saw the beginnings of Greek sculpture. The foundation of 
Naukratis about the middle of the sixth century, and of Cyrene in 630 brought 
the Greeks into direct contact with the declining civilization of Egypt. Ina 
few years or at most decades, the impression made on the TIonians in Egypt 
by the works of Egyptian sculpture awakened the artistic impulse, and the 
result was seen in the Herakles of Erythrae and the Hera of Samos. 
Experiments were made in various materials, marble, bronze, wood, but 
notably gold and ivory. Robert has analysed the traditions which grouped 
the names of these early artists, so far as they were known from their 
inscriptions, in a connected scheme under the name of Aadad/dar. It is 
enough for our purpose to note (1) that Dipoenus and Skyllis, the first 
really historical names, worked at Ambracia, a colony of Kypselos, (2) that 
Olympia, besides Periander’s colossus of beaten gold, contained works in 
gold, ivory, and cedar-wood by Theokles, Medon and Dorykleidas in the 
next generation, as well as by Smilis, the artist of the Hera at Samos, who, 
as Furtwiingler has shown, was doubtless Samian by birth, and should be 
restored to his place among the earliest of the Aavdadidar. His work, as 
well as that of Medon and Dorykleidas, stood in the Heraion. In the 
dma Oodopuos of the same temple stood the chest of Kypselos, likewise made 
of cedar-wood, ivory and gold. Can we be wrong in connecting it with the 
Aadsaridar ? 

It is well to bear this in mind when we pass to the striking parallels to 
be drawn between the chest and the products of industrial art in metal and 
pottery, for we must not lose sight of the fact that it cannot be finally 
judged by the standards which we naturally apply to such work. The 
significance of this will become apparent as we proceed. 





33 Die troische Aera des Suidas ( Abh. der bayr. 35 They clearly form a parody of the original 
Akad. xvii. 1886, p. 522). Busolt unfortunately inscription, which we can no longer restore. 
aceepts it (Griechische Geschichte, I.° 457 Anm. 36 Hat. iii. 48 (though the story itself is of 
4), Equally unhappy is Unger’s explanation of doubtful value). 

Theognis 773-782 ; cf. Reitzenstein, Epigramm *? His son was named Psammetichus (Nik. _ 
und Skolion (Giessen 1893), p. 59. Dam. 60 = Miiller /.7.G@. iii. p. 394 from 

“4 Reitzenstein, op. cit. Ephoros ; Arist. Pol. viii. (v ) 1815b 26). 
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Greek industrial art in the period of Kypselid rule at Corinth was 
emancipating itself from the Oriental influences which had been so strongly 
felt in the eighth and seventh centuries. When the ‘second wave’ of 
influence from the East set in, the later forms of ‘Mycenaean’ art and the 
various ‘geometrical’ schools of work existed at several centres. To fix a 
lower limit of time at which Mycenaean art ends and geometrical art 
begins is no longer possible. While the latter—though mainly developed 
under Northern influence *—took over many Mycenaean elements, the old 
style lived on side by side with it, and influenced it in various degrees at 
various centres, until itself transformed and thus saved from extinction by 
fresh contact with the East, the result of which is most strikingly seen in 
the ‘Rhodian’ and ‘ Melian’ fabrics of pottery. The former of these fabrics, 
indeed, is now held by many authorities to have its home in Argos itself, 
the seat of an unbroken Mycenaean tradition, since the history of the 
Rhodian alphabet as determined by M. Selivanoff’s publication of early 
Rhodian inscriptions in the Athenische Mittheilungen for 1891 leaves no place 
for the Argive lambda which appears on the most famous specimen of 
‘Rhodian’ pottery—the Euphorbos pinax. I do not consider the argument 
a conclusive one, or even a cogent one, so long as the finds of the Argolid do 
not confirm the theory of a fabric of ‘ Rhodian’ wivaxes there established— 
since we must allow for the individual origin of the artist, and for communi- 
cation between Rhodes and Argos—but this does not affect the position that 
the ‘ Rhodian’ style is continuous with that of the Mycenaean period. The 
same continuity is to be traced in a class of monuments even more 
indestructible than pottery, viz. the island gems, whose fabrication extends 
over more than half a millennium—down to the sixth century—and whose 
Peloponnesian origin Mr, Evans has recently demonstrated (JMS. xiii. p. 
220). But while making due allowance for the historical continuity of 
Greek art, as well as for the possibility of preservation in the case of precious 
objects, I cannot agree to the conclusion of Schneider,® that in reconstructing 
a work such as the chest of Kypselos we must reckon with the presence of a 
long-established industry in the precious metals reaching back into 
‘Mycenaean’ times. There is after all a gap between Mycenaean art and 
historical Greek art, not so much in time as in spirit. It is the merit of 
3runn 4° to have made it clear that with all its luxuriance and ‘naturalistic ’ 
character Mycenaean art did not contain the elements which could alone be 
developed into what Greek art afterwards became; and what is true of 
Mycenaean art in its best period is still more true of that art in its 
decadence. The creation of significant artistic types and their development 
was an achievement beyond its powers. It was left for a new art—the art 
whose beginnings go back to the eighth, but whose monuments are chiefly 
of the seventh century B.c. In its earlier period the stock of types which 
it commands is limited ; they are borrowed from the decorative metal-work 


= sae Seon ae eee 


38 ‘lo whieh Mr. Evans (J.//.S. xiii. 223) adds 3 Sachs. Berichte, 1891, pp. 246-249. 
that of Asia Minor, 4 Gricchische Kwnstygeschichte, Book 1. (1893), 
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of the East, and as yet they serve purely decorative purposes. But even in 
its most primitive monuments—and for the purposes of illustration the most 
valuable of these are the ‘buccheri neri’ and ‘red ware’ of Etruria and 
the earliest fragments of gold-work“ and stamped pottery” from Greece 
proper and the islands—we see selection and modification at work. The 
alphabet in which Greek art will write its story is being formed. The 
Centaur, the Gorgon, the Chimaera, the Griffin, the Sphinx, and kindred 
figures are being created, not without the direct influence of Oriental types, 
but with modifications which stamp them with a definitely Greek character, 
and often—as in the case of the Centaur—make them practically new 
creations. Composition, when attempted, is ‘ paratactic’—i.c. the simplest 
elements are juxtaposed, as it were, alphabetically. The simplest case is 
that of the animal frieze, directly borrowed from Eastern models, but a more 
human interest emerges in the duel scenes, chariot-races, &c. The repre- 
sentation of mythical action is limited by the resources of the time; the 
Hesiodic Shield of Herakles—an imitation of the Homeric prototype in the 
unmistakable style of the seventh century—marks the position of Greek 
art at its time. Apollo and the Muses—the Lapithae and Centaurs—Perseus 
and the Gorgons—together with the hare-hunt, the duel scenes and the 
frieze of chariots—tell their own story. But the progress once begun is 
rapidly continued. The stock of types increases fast. Mythology makes 
its way to the front not merely by the inscription of legendary names on 
scenes in themselves indeterminate (e.g. the duel scene of the Kuphorbos 
pinax or the procession of riders on the pyxis of Chares) but by the most 
ingenious adaptation of less obvious types to the expression of mythical 
conceptions. The prisoner bound to the stake of the Phoenician silver bowl 
(cp. Perrot iii. Fig. 543) becomes Prometheus, the simple ‘crouching figure’ 
Polyphemus. In the former case the bird whose ornamental purpose is to fill 
the blank space in the circular field becomes the vulture ; when a larger field 
must be filled, the archer is added, now specialized as Herakles. Like the 
Hesiodic poetry, the art of the seventh century bears a distinctly popular 
character. The brood of monsters and fabulous beings (c.g. Geryon, Typhon, 
the ados yépwv aud the Harpies)—the figures of popular folk-lore (Atlas, 
Prometheus)—the fairy tales connected with them (e.g. from the Odyssey is 
selected that of Polyphemus, (cp. Rohde Der griechische Roman p. 173 u.), 
while the heroic legends of the Ziad ave less popular), point unmistakably 
to the source of inspiration. The war waged by the popular heroes— 
Herakles, Theseus, Perseus—on the race of monsters furnishes a large 
stock of mythical subjects. The genealogy from the Hesiodic Theogony and 
kindred sources printed by Milchhéfer, Anfdnge der Kunst, p. 155, is a most 
instructive document to those familiar with the monuments. The earlier of 
these are too scattered and isolated to permit us to frame very definite 
theories as to the achievements of the various art-centres: but Ionia, 
constantly fertilized by the stream of Oriental influence, and Chalcis, the 





41 4,Z. (1884) viii. 1, ix. 1. *# From Rhodes, Milchholer, Anfange, p. 75. 
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city of bronze, seem to be of cardinal importance.® But when the sixth 
century begins and the monumental evidence before us becomes fuller, we can 
distinctly trace two schools of art which we may broadly call ‘ Peloponnesian’ 
or ‘ Doric’ on the one hand and ‘Ionic’ (including Chalcidian work) on the 
other. The most characteristic products of the former are the bronze-reliefs 
which of late years have been discovered at Olympia and Dodona, in Attica 
and Boeotia. They are known as ‘ Argive’—chiefly because the Argive form 
of lambda occurs in the inscription aos yépwv on one of the Olympian 
plates—but though this attribution is perhaps uncertain, there is every 
reason to fix their origin in the Peloponnese. To the reasons adduced by 
Mr. Bather in the Jowrnal, vol. xii. p. 249, it would be easy to add others, 
eg. the suicide of Ajax, a type familiar with Corinthian vase-painters 
(aryballos, Mus. Nap. Ixvi., fragment of lekythos, Arch. Anzeiger 1891, p. 
116, derived from a Corinthian source by the artists of the Francois vase), 
occurs on the relief from the Acropolis (Ath. MWitth. xii, 128, note 3). The 
‘Peloponnesian ’ proportions which he notices, following M. Homolle in Bul. 
Corr. Hell, xiii. 1892, 355, are of the highest importance, for they enable us 
to assign to this work its place as a parallel development to early Doric 
sculpture, and to bring it into comparison, for example, with the Selinus 
metopes. This Doric art has marked characteristics. It confines itself to the 
narrow limits of the square or oblong field, suggested by Oriental gold-work, 
and by its imitation in Greece proper, probably in Corinth itself (though 
something might be said for tracing the gold band, A. Z. 1884, viii. 1, to 
Chalcis)—but ‘in der Beschriinkung zeigt sich der Meister’ Sometimes the 
type employed was purely decorative, e.g. the quadriga en face of several 
bronze-reliefs, of the Selinus metope and the terra-cotta in Palermo, also 
probably from Selinus according to Kekulé (the type is asserted to be 
Chalcidian), the Sphinx of another (newly-discovered) Selinus metope, the 
running Gorgon of the Olympia relief, the ‘Persian’ Artemis. But the 
triumph of the school is shown in its power of giving expression by severe 
compression and concentration to the central motive of a mythological 
action. Thus the stories of Ajax and Cassandra, of the ransoming of Hector, 
of the suicide of Telamonian Ajax—all from the tale of Troy—take their 
place beside the old fairy tales of Prometheus and the vulture, and the 
wrestling-match of Herakles with the Old Man of the Sea—all told with 
the utmost pregnancy and in the smallest possible compass. 

‘Tonic’ art is of a different order. The small but striking class of 
Chalcidian vases, and such precious but isolated monuments as the Phineus 
cylix of Wiirzburg enable us—with the aid of inferences drawn from the 
hydriae of Caere and the poros pediments of the Acropolis as well as from 
Etruscan art, whose ‘ Ionic’ character is well known—to form a fairly definite 
conception of its most marked features. Instead of the metope, we find the 


frieze ; instead of compression, diffusion ; instead of the severe selection of 





4 Itishighly probable that the finest ‘Proto- | Wilisch, Die althorinthische Thonindustric, p. 
corinthian’ lekythi proceed from Chalkis (cf. 11 f.). 
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pregnant motives, a bread treatment and lavish detail ; instead of a concen- 
trated scene framed with simple ornament, an extended and continuous 
composition and rich ornamental bands. Perhaps however the most 
important advance made by Ionic artists is to be found in the substitution 
of ‘closed’ for ‘open’ groups, and the substitution of a more organic 
combination of figures for the old paratactic compositions. Most significant 
is the fact that while on Corinthian vases the processions of animals pass on 
in unbroken files, the Chalcidian or Ionic painter diversifies them with 
combats between individual beasts or groups in which cattle are devoured 
by beasts of prey. 

It is natural that we should under these circumstances find divergences 
in the representation of the same subject by the two schools, And that this 
is the case has been shown in the case of Geryon, of Herakles and the 
Hydra, of Peleus and Thetis (for details see the commentary on those scenes), 
to which we may add Herakles and the Nemean lion (Reisch, Ath. Mitth. 


xii. 1887, pp. 121 ff.) as a specially marked instance. The history of early 


art-types cannot be written until monumental evidence is more complete ; 
and we cannot therefore estimate the value of Loschcke’s suggestion that 
such types arose in the Peloponnese in the late Mycenaean _period,*! 
migrated to Chalcis and Miletus there to be enriched and modified, and 
returned to find the old forms stereotyped and no longer susceptible of 
development. A more independent development in both centres seems to 
me to be in accordance with the facts as far as they are known. 

But it must not be supposed that mutual influence and borrowing are 
excluded by our classification. The reverse is most decidedly the case. 
Influences from the East penetrate to the Peloponnesian workshops. The 
bronze-reliefs are the most strictly native product of that art: yet the 
Olympian plate borrows the G@Avos yéepwv from the repertories of Eastern 
artists, and a similar relief from the Ptoon apparently introduces the Ionic 
scheme of the Hydra-contest of Herakles. The Selinus metopes show Ionic 
influence: the quadriga en face has been referred to already, and Malmberg" 
has shown that the Ionic attitude which may be illustrated by Micali, Storia 
36 (Ionic-Etruscan amphora) and by the Theseus of the ‘bucchero’ vase 
from Corneto (A. Z. 1884, p. 107) occurs on another metope. Most striking 
of all is the fact that the second series of Corinthian vases—including all the 
finest vasi a colonnette—i.c. Wilisch’s ‘Rotthonige Vasen,’ are justly pro- 
nounced to be under strong Chalcidian influence. The Amphiaraos vase 
must no longer be considered a characteristically Corinthian product. Its 
technique is Chalcidian, and it is closely related to an Ionic amphora found 
in Etruria (Micali, Storia 95, v. infr.). The history, again, of vase-painting in 
Attica in the sixth century is that of the continuous crossing of Chalcidian, 
Tonic and Corinthian influences: this is a field which is only beginning to 
be worked—cp. Holwerda’s article on the ‘Corintho-Attic’ vases (Jahrbuch 








4 Boreas und Oreithyia, p. 7. 
# Yaenia 3auuckn, University of Kasan, 1890, p. 158. 
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1890) and Hauser’s determination of a similar class under Chalcidian influence 
in the Jahrbuch for 1893.° 

Granting the correctness of the foregoing account, what does the 
internal evidence supplied by the types of the chest of Kypselos enable us 
to infer as to its date and origin? The following propositions may be laid 
down with confidence. 

(1) The types are with catremely few exceptions those ef the art of 600 B.C. 
The accompanying restoration is the best evidence of this. The exceptions 
are mainly the following :— 

(a) Certain free and original compositions—especially in the uppermost 
band (Hephaestos and the arms, the attendants and their occupations)—also 
the group of Helen and Aithra. For the rest the process of reconstruction 


was that followed by the archaic artist in construction—viz. the selection of 


existing types and their transference to new associations (so even the 
marriage of Medea and Jason). 

()) The type of the Kyp—a not very successful attempt at innovation 
—whose significance will be discussed later. 

(2) The types may be separated into an earlier and later group. The first 
consists of those which occur in the same or very similar form on thc 
Hesiodic ’Aomis, Protocorinthian or Melian vases, and ‘buccheri’ from 
Ktruria, as well as other car/y monuments. Such are Herakles and the 
Centaurs, the duel scenes, the ‘Persian’ Artemis, the groups of Zeus and 
Alkmene and Menelaos and Helen, as well as other equally simple groups 
arising from the combination of ground-types, Apollo and the Muses, Perseus 
wand the Gorgons. To the second group belong the scenes which may be 
paralleled from developed Corinthian, Chalcidian and Ionic vases or from 
Peloponnesian bronze-reliefs. Such are the departure of Ampbiaraos, the 
funeral games, the Hydra scene, the Phineus scene, Dike and Adikia, 
Geryon, Ajax and Kassandra, the judgment of Paris; and with them are to 
be classed those remaining scenes for which parallels are not found-—owing 
to the scarcity of carly monuments—before the period of developed Attic 
bf. vase-painting. Jn no case have we to wait for vf. vase-painting to furnish 
a pattern. 

(3) The artist is not limited hy the traditions of a single school. It is 
most important to make this clear, Loscheke and Milchhofer construct the 


following scheme :— 


Chest of Throne of 
Kypselos Bathykles 
(Doric). (fonic) 


46 The fragments published by Mr. Richards — Chalcidian, as Studniczka asserted, but painted 
in the J.H.S, xiii. Pl. XIL. are probably nof in Athens under Chalcidian influence. 
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Types common to both, they infer, are part of the ‘ererbtes Gut ’—of 
the old stock before differentiation began. This point of view is no longer 
tenable, and indeed an advance upon it is found in such works as Lischeke’s 
often quoted dissertation ‘ Boreas und Oreithyia.’ The true position of the 
chest of Kypselos may be exhibited as follows :— 

(a) Composition. Both principles, the ‘metope’ principle and the 
‘frieze’ principle, are present—the former in bands II. and IV., the latter in 
bands L, III.and V. As long ago as 1884, Furtwiingler indicated this.7 He 
writes: ‘while the earliest decorative art knows only loose, broad frieze- 
compositions, these are on the chest of Kypselos already in the minority, and 
are confined to certain places where they fulfil the decorative purposes of 
continuous bands, while in other parts is unfolded that wealth of single 
scenes which represent in its most pregnant form the central motive of a 
mythological action: they were probably surrounded by ornamental frames 
like the Argive bronze-reliefs. This statement needs modification—the 
frieze-compositions are not in a minority—and Furtwiingler does not deduce 
the consequences as to the origin of the chest which follow from it: but it 
was a most valuable statement in 1884. In 1890 Schneider (Prolegomena, p. 
51 note) laid down definitely that bands II. and LV. must be reconstructed in 
the style of the ‘Argive’ reliefs, the other three bands presenting continuous 
friezes. But he erred in regarding bands L, III. and V. as narrow and 
purely ornamental friezes, intended to set off the broad bands II. and 
IV. This is contrary to the principles of early art and to the evidence of 
such works as the Francois vase. Lastly, in 1593 Furtwiingler*S showed 
how the language of Pausanias countenances the view that bands I. and V. 
(as to ILI. there is no question) were continuous, unbroken by vertical bands 
of ornament (pointing to the use of the formula é&s in transition on those 
bands only, and to such a phrase as peta 6€ Tov "Audiapdov THY oikiay in 
and emphasizing the impossibility of the error made 





the description of I. 
by Pausanias as to the chariot of Iolaos on any other supposition). 

(6) Types. Our position is reinforced by the analysis of the types. It 
is sutticient for our purpose to point to the fact that on the lowest band 

(i.) The departure of Ampliaraos and the funeral games of Pelias 
correspond closely with a Corinthian vase admittedly painted under strong 
Chalcidian influence, and with an ‘onic’ amphora from Etruria. 

(ii.) The type of the Hydra-scene is the lonic, not the Peloponnesian 
type. 
(iii.) The type of Phineus, the Boreads and Harpies is unquestionably 
Ionic, and corresponds exactly to the Wiirzburg cylix. 

Even in the small scene of Pelops and Oenomaos we meet with a type 
(winged team) only to be paralleled from the Etruscan ‘ buccheri’ whose 
stock of subjects represents early importations from Ionia. For bands IIL. 


#” Knoll’s discussion of the point (Studien zur 
dltesten Kunst in Griecchenland, p. 67 note) is 


quite valueless. 


7 Hektor’s Lisung (Hist. Phil. Aufs, Curtius 
gewidmet), p. 189. 

48 Meisterwerke, p. 727 f. 

H.S.—VOL. XIV. 
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and V. again Chalcidian parallels suggest themselves : the nuptials of Peleus 
and Thetis form a composition animated by the Ionic spirit ; the Centauro- 
machy is familiar from ‘Protocorinthian,’ 7.c. Chalcidian, art. Broadly 
speaking, then, the frieze-bands are Ionic—the metope-bands with their 
parallels from ‘ Argive’ bronze-work are Peloponnesian. But even on the 
latter bands we find the ‘closed’ types (Boreas and Oreithyia, Peleus and 
Thetis) of Ionic origin intruding among their Doric neighbours—and I have 
therefore not hesitated to restore Geryon after the Chalcidian pattern under 
the influence of considerations of space. 

For the phenomenon thus presented the most instructive parallel is 
presented by the Francois vase, which represents the work of an Attic 
painter of the first order—but a painter imbued with Ionic tradition. 
While the spirit of the great friezes is Ionic—while the Centauromachy and 
the return of Hephaestos to Olympos accompanied by the train of Dionysos 
and its horse-hoofed ‘Ionic’ Sileni (so Furtwiingler,®® and recently Bulle, Dic 
Silene in der archaischen Kunst, 1893, p. 5; note the significant fact that 
Sileni are absent from the bronze-reliefs, the Corinthian ivaxes, the 
metopes of Selinus, and, though Dionysos is represented, the chest of 
Kypselos) show this in a specially marked degree—the square fields of the 





/ 


handles bear a striking resemblance to the well-known bronze-relief of 
Olympia (see them placed side by side by Schneider, Sachs. Berichte, 1891, 
p. 208) and include in their decoration such a distinctly Peloponnesian 
subject as the suicide of Ajax. Moreover, among the frieze-compositions of 
the vase there are some which Schneider successfully decomposes into single 
clements, and of these the ‘ Dreifrauengruppe,’ which appears in somewhat 
monotonous iteration in the procession of the gods, is now shown to be 
Peloponnesian by the remarkable relief in Count Tyszkiewicz’ collection 
recently published by Froéhner (La collection Tyszhiewicz (1894) XVI.) as to 
whose provenience the style leaves no doubt whatever. The pursuit of 
Troilos again, as analysed by Schneider, suggests by its ‘ paratactic’ com- 
position a Peloponnesian origin—and here we have the vase of Timonidas 
(on which see also Schneider, Prolegomena, p. 53) to confirm our supposition. 
But on the whole Ionic influence predominates in the Frangois vase : the 
balance is maintained more evenly on the chest of Kypselos. Loschcke did 
well to recall the untimely conjecture of Bursian made in 1864 (Ersch und 
Griiber, art. ‘Griechische Kunst,’ p. 404) that the chest was the work of a 
Corinthian artist ander Ionic influence, and to show how time had given it 
a justification which it did not possess when first hazarded. 

(4) The artist stands in a direct relation to literature. The fact that the 
chest is not a mere industrial product, but a work of the highest art of its 
time, together with the presence of metrical inscriptions, would lead us to 
suppose this, and may well dispense us from discussing—after Luckenbach, 
Schneider, Léschcke and a host of others—the vexed question whether any 





50 Satyr aus Pergamon, p, 23, tracing Chalcidian influence. 
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Corinthian vase-painter was acquainted with the literary Epic. The follow- 
ing points may be noted :— 
(a) The artist is acquainted with ‘Hesiodic’ poetry. The direct proof 
is given by the fact that in the inscription on band IT. 9, 


"AtXas ovpavov odbTos Exel, TA SE pada pEeOjoeL, 
he directly parodies Hes. Zheog. 518 
” > \ > \ 4 al e , ,’ , 
Aras ovpavov evpuv evel KpaTepis UT avayKns, 


and the same dependence may be proved for the figure of the Kyp. In the 
"Aomis ‘Hpaxréovs 249 ff. we read :— 


Kijpes xudaveat, NevKovs apaBedoa ddo0vTas 
SecvwTot Brocupoi Te, Sadowvol 7 amrynTOl TE 

Sijpiv éyov wepl wimtovtwv: Ttacat & ap’ tevto 

aipa méXav riéevv: dv 67 TP@TOv Ye MEe“apTroL 

Kel mEevon 3) TiTTOVTA VeoUTaTOY, aul pev aVTO 

Barr bvuyas weyadrous, Wry 8 Aiddocde Kathev 
Tdptapov és xpvoevO ai 5€ hpéves edt’ apécayto 

aipatos avopouéou, TOV meV piT@TacKoY OTiccw 

ay 6 Guasdov Kai worov €Ovveoy adtis Lovoat. 


On band IV. 12 we read of a figure 6d6vtas te Eyouca ovdév Nuepwrépous 
Onpiov, Kai oi Kal TOV YEtpOv eioly émiKapTets of GvUYES: éT’ypaypa S er’ 
avth elval dnow Kijpa. No known art-type corresponds to the words of 
‘Hesiod, while the function and features of the K7jp do so exactly. 

We may now goa step further. The artist shows his familiarity with 
the group of conceptions embodied in the Hesiodic Theogony by introducing 
many of the monsters of popular demonology whose genealogy has been 
referred to above: in this he follows the art of his time. But he also shows 
unmistakable acquaintance with another group of figures only partly repre- 
sented by early monuments. These are the children of Night, who may be 
presented in the following order 





Nvé (Theog. 211 ff.). 





| | 
Oavatos "“Trvos Moitpat Kijpes (lipa® "Epis 


212 212 217 217 (225) 225 


T'jpas has been included because, although not represented on the chest, it 
seems probable that it is to be identified with the figure on the Olympian 
bronze-relief No. 699 (Furtwiingler, p. 102)—a type adapted by the artist in 
portraying Dike and Adikia. The Kipes have been discussed already : "Epis 
occurs on band IV 6. The other figures demand a closer examination. 

Fick (Hesiods Gedichte, 1887) shows that the Theogeny is in origin a 
poem composed in Boeotian dialect by a poet under Delphic influence in 

E 2 
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strophes of eighteen lines, but including in its present form extensive 
interpolations. We must then hold these elements apart. Brackets 
indicate the later portions. 


1. SLEEP AND DEATH. 
Theog. 211, 2. Nv& & érexe otuyepov te Mopov kai Kijpa pédawav 
Kat Oavatov: téxe 8 “Trvoy, étixte 5é Pidrov ’Oveipwr. 
[Theog. 756 ff. 4 &’Tarvov peta yepol, kaclyvntov Oavatoto 
Nv€é odo, vehédn Kexaruppéevyn jepoecce’. | 
The second passage is from a description of the underworld (720—819) 
which Fick shows to be a later document embedded in the Zheogony (on 
linguistic grounds). But it seems to have been known to the artist. 


2. Tue Morrat. 
Theog. 217 ff. nai Modpas kai Kijpas éyelvato vydeorroivous, 
[Kr\w0e te Adyeoly te kat” Atpotor: atte Bpotoior 
yewvopévorat Sidodcw eye ayabor Te Kaxov Te]. 


The last two lines are not original—though Fick believes them to come 
from an early Acolic Epic. They are repeated with slight variations in vv. 
905, 6, where the three Mofpaz are classed with the ‘OQpac as daughters of 
Zeus. This too is a later addition to the ZTheogony. In its original form, 
then, that work did not contain the names of the three Fates. Now it was 
probably composed under Delphic influence (ep. Fick, p. 3): at Delphi the 
Motpat were éwo; and in the dual number they appear on the chest, in the 
neighbourhood of Sleep and Death (see the the passages referred to in the 
detailed commentary). These facts are significant. 

3. DikE is not a child of Night in the Zheogony, but of Zeus (v. 902); 


but she is a prominent figure in Hesiodic poetry (especially in the song of 


Right and Wrong, Fick, pp. 58, 59) and it is therefore most natural to find 
her smong the select ‘mystical’ types with which the artist commences the 
second band. 

(0) Relation to Homer may be traced in band IV. 8, where the scene 
with Agamemnon, Iphidamas and Kvon is taken from A. But it is note- 
worthy that this is the only scene among so many which is certainly 
derived from either of the great epic poems: and it consists merely in a 
duel-scene to which the inscriptions alone lend a Homeric significance. 
This is quite in keeping with what we know of the industrial art of the 
time: except for such specialized duel-scenes there is little borrowing from 
the Jiiad,and where it takes place, moments widely apart are fused into 
one (as on the oenochoe published by Frohner, Jahrbuch vii. 1892 PL. I.— 
‘contamination’ of I and ) and an exact correspondence with the text is 
hardly ever found. A verbal reminiscence of I. 557 may be traceable in the 
inscription on IT. 4, on which see the commentary. 

But Pausanias sees a direct case of ‘illustration’ in the case of the 
uppermost band. It had no inscriptions, but (he says of the first two figures) 
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a ’ / ° \ / 4 > lel aA a“ ¢ 
opas 'Odvacéa eivar cai Kipkny éSokalouev apiOue te tov Oeparrawar ai 
’ \ ‘ a an ‘ . lal 4 
eval TPO TOV oTNXalov, Kai Tols ToLOUpEVoLS UT av’T@Y: Técaapés TE Yap 

’ e a , « Lal ” 5) 
elo at yuvaixes, Kal épydfovrat ta épya & ev Tots Erreow “Ounpos eipnxe. 
359 : 





The reference is to « 352 


tawy 5°  pev EBarXre Opovors eve pyyea Kara 
moppupéa KabvrrepO’, vrévepbe Sé NIH’ bréBarrev: 
n & érépn mpotrapoiWe Opover étitawe tparélas 
apyupéas, emi 6é ogi TiO ypvoea KaveLa 

» Sé TpiTH KpHTipe werthpova oivoy éxipya 

nOvv Ev apyupew, véwe O€ ypvaeia KUTEAXA: 

» O€ TeTapT Vdwp epoper Kai Tip avéxate 
ToXXov vV7rO Tplmrobs peyarw: ialveto 8 Kdwp. 


Lischeke (Dorpater Programm, 1880, pp. 5, 6) shows that this is no proof. 
In every case we have a choice between various schemes, any of which 
would satisfy the required conditions : the number may be purely accidental: 
the scene was not a cave, but the @aXamos of Circe (« 340). Nor does the 
following scene—granting that the interpretation suggested by Pausanias 
(Nereids, Thetis, Hephaestus with the armour of Achilles) is the true one— 
correspond with any degree of accuracy to } 145 ff. Finally, the so-called 
Nausicaa in the mule-car—which Lischeke left untouched—has yielded to the 
solvent of criticism®!—and we now recognize one long frieze of figures leading 
to the cave on Mt. Pelion where the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis are 
being celebrated. The analogy of the Francois vase suggests itself at once. 

(c) We can no longer trace the relations of the artists to the lost epics. 
The Trojan cyele furnishes a few subjects—Peleus and Thetis, Judgment of 
Paris, Achilles and Memnon, Menelaos and Helen, Ajax and Cassandra—the 
Thebais provides the departure of Amphiaraos and the duel of Eteokles and 
Polyneikes—while from the Argonautic legend, treated apparently with 
fulness and freedom by the Corinthian poet Eumelos®” (Wilisch, /raymente 
des Epikers Eumelos, esp. p. 19) are drawn the funeral games of Pelias, the 
Phineus scene, the marriage of Medea and Jason. (For the a@Xa émi eda 
see commentary and reff.) But it is impossible to lay down any proposition 
in detail as to the relations between these works and the chest. 

For the date of the monument it must be observed as a significant 
fact. that /yric influence is not present, e.g. that of Stesichoros. It is just 
possible that Alkman may be the source of IV. 7—though our restoration 
presupposes the contrary. 

The issue of our investigations is to prove that the chest is a work of 
the early decades of the sixth century, the work of an artist standing above 
the various schools of his time and blending their diverse elements in a 











p. 64. ‘Hesiodie’ Euphemos 4 of was ‘zugleich die 


51 Klein, KAypsele der Kypseliden, 
iilteste Argonautendichtung, aus dem sechsten 


Schneider, Troischer Sagenkreis, p. 73, demurs. 
52 What Maass means by the statement in Jahrhundert,’ is quite unintelligible. 
Gott. Gelehrte Anzeigen 1890, p. 383, that the 
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harmonious composition—of an artist acquainted with the epic literature and 
influenced by the technique of the earliest workers in sculpture. No doubt 
he surpassed in technical ability the producers of the pottery and metal-work 
preserved to us: but we cannot estimate his merits, We cannot even deter- 
mine with certainty the nature of the technical proceedings employed ; 
Milchhofer and Collignon, comparing the open-work bronze plate from Crete 
representing the hunter with the wild goat (Anfdnge der Kunst, p. 165), 
regard the chest as constructed in the ‘ Daedalid’ technique of in/aying: 
but the close correspondence of the types to early gold and bronze re/ie/s,°? and 
the existence of relief-work in ivory (e.g. the situla of Chiusi, A/. d. I. x. 39a 
—cp. M. d. I. vi 46), as well as the fact that some of the figures, according 
to Pausanias, were wrought in the cedar-wood of the chest itself, a most 
unsuitable material for such treatment, seem to show that the scenes were 
represented in low relief. 

Nor can we determine with certainty the question as to the artistic 
conception which may have dominated the work as a whole and governed the 
disposition of the scenes. On such a question it is best to hear one whose 
capacity for entering into the spirit of early art is unequalled (Brunn, 
Kunstgeschichte, 1. 176) and to admit with him that a detailed proof will never 
be possible. 

About half a century later than the date asssignable to the chest, 
Bathykles of Magnesia reproduced many of the same types on the throne of 
the Amyclaean Apollo. To reconstruct that work from the equally full but 
more obscure description of Pausanias in the style of ‘new Ionic’ and Attic 
art, is a problem of which Furtwiingler has indicated a possible solution, but 
which it must be left to others to attack. 


§ 6. PAUSANIAS Vv. 17, 5—v. 19 FIN. 


I owe to the kindness of MM. du Rieu and de Vries, librarian and 
keeper of the MSS. at Leyden, an exact collation of the MS. known as 
Leidensis A for this passage, and have given its variants throughout. The 
readings of other MSS., where given, are quoted from Schubart and Walz’ 
edition. 


v.17,§5.... Adpvaké Kédpou peéev .... there is a chest made of 
merrointat, fodia dé €dépavTos er’ cedar-wood, and upon it are wrought 
avThs, Ta O€ xpvood, Ta Sé Kai €E figures, some of ivory, some of gold, 
avtis €otiv eipyacuéva Tis Kédpov. and some of the cedar-wood itself. 
és tavTnv THY Napvaxa Kuwedrov In this chest Kypselos the tyrant of 
tov KopivOov tupavyycavta aé- Corinth was hidden by his mother, 
Kpuyev  gayTnp, nvica texOévTa when at his birth the Bacchiadae 
aveupety avtov cTrovdny errovobvTo of ~=sought to find him. In memory of 
Baxyidda. tis wév 5) cwtnpias Kypselos’ deliverance, his house, 


on 


°3 Whose purpose was tc be riveted on to a wooden background. 
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vA a an 
elvexa tov KuwédXou 10 at adtod 
yévos ot dvopavopevor Kuweridar 
4 , > > , > , 
Thy Napvaxa és ‘OdXvpriav avé- 
\ \ € 
Gecav: tas 5& AdpvaKas oi TOTE 
, 4 \ 
éxarovy KopivOco. xvédas: amo 
4 a 
Tovtouv 6€ Kal dvowa Kuwedov To 
madi Babar réyovow. § 6. Tov 
dé él TH Adpvaxe émrvypdppatu 
ETeaTL TOLS TAELOTL Ypappace Tots 
’ Ul / \ \ 
apyatos yeypappéva: Kai Ta pe es 
> \ , lal yy , \ ” 
evOv avtav éyer, oxi pata bé ad\ra 
TOV <émi> ypaupatwv Bovotpo- 
gndov Karodaow “EXAnves. TO dé 
A a lal 
€aTe ToLovde? ATO TOU TépaTos TOU 
€mous émiotpéper TaV émaV TO 
4 ev :] / , 
devTepov wWatrep év diavrov Spomo. 
yéypartat O€ eri TH Adpvakt Kat 
y \ > A ¢ r 
GNXAM@S TA ETLYpapaTa EdIyMOLS 
ovpParécbat yarerois. 


1. 1 lacunam statuit Bekkerus—dAdpvak 8& néSpov LaV).; 1.9 Baxyidac 


called the Kypselidai, dedicated the 
chest at Olympia; now in those 
days the Corinthians called chests 
‘xuérat, and hence, they say, the 
child received the name of Kypselos. 
§ 6. Most of the figures wrought 
on the chest have inscriptions in 
archaic characters; and some of 
these proceed in a straight line, 
while others have the form which 
the Greeks call ‘Sovarpodnéov.’ 
This means that the second line 


turns backward from the end of 


the first as it were in the double 
race-course: the inscriptions on the 
chest, moreover, are written with 
windings hard to be understood. 


Or 


28, ddrous, Eduypods, yarerrous codd. (€Auypods cup 3drecOar yarerros La) 
corr. Siebelis. 


1¢ 


> / \ > lal 
apEapéve §=b€ avacKxotreia Oat 
rd , > A lel / 
Katwober Toodde emi THs NapvaKos 
) TpoTn TapéxeTar yopa. § 7. 
Olivopaos Simxwv Ilédora éotiv 
éyovta ‘Immoddueav: éExatépw péev 
6%) S00 avta@y eloly imo, Tots bé 
lal / aw > , \ 
tov IléXovos €ote TmepvKota Kai 
, e fol \ ? / e 
mtTepa. é&ns 5é€ "Apdiapdov te 17 
’ Ul / XN ’ f 
oikia treto(ntat, Kail “Audiroyor 
héper vatiov mpecBotis Hrs 82° 
4 \ lel ’ ‘ IT 4 4 
mpo 5€ THs otxias ’EpipirAn Tov 
éppov éyovoa éotnKe, Tapa Sé 
> + € , by ‘ \ 
avtny ai Ovyatépes Evpudixn nai 
Anpovacca, cai ’AXxpalov trais 
yupvos. § 8. “Aawos b€é év Tots 
Mv \ , , oJ / 
émeot kal “AdXkunvnv érroinoe Ov- 
yatépa “Audiapdov Kai ’Epipvdns 


® , \ a . a a 
elvat. Badtwv dé, ds Hvioyed TO 
"Augiapaw, tas Te vias Tov 


If we begin our examination 
from below, the following subjects 
are presented by the first band. 
§ 7. There is Oenomaos pursuing 
Pelops, who has with him Hippo- 
damia; each drives a pair of horses, 
and those of Pelops are winged. 
Next in order is represented the 
house of Amphiaraos, and an old 
woman (whoever she be) is carry- 
ing the child Amphilochos: and 
before the house stands Eriphyle 
holding the necklace, and beside 
her her daughters Eurydike and 
Demonassa, and a_ naked boy, 
Alkmaeon. § 8. Now Asios in his 
poems represents Alkmene also as 
the daughter of Amphiaraos and 
Eriphyle. And Baton, who is 


First BAND. 


1. Oenomaos 
ant 


Pelops. 


2. Departure 
ol 
Amphiaraos, 








3. Funeral 
games of 
Pelias. 


(a) Herakles. 


(b) Chariot- 


race, 


(c) Boxers. 


(7) Wrestlers. 


(e) Diseus- 
thrower. 


(f) Runners. 


(g) Akastos. 


(h) Prizes. 


30 
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” \ A , — 
inTw@v Kal TH KELpL Eyer TH ETEPA 
Aoyynv. ‘Apdiapaw 6€ 6 péev TOV 
aA ’ , ” ae 
TOOOY ETLBEBNKEY )6N TOD ApuaTos, 
To Elgos 5€ Eyer yupvor, Kal &s THY 
oe ml 4 , \ 
EpidvrAnv €otiv 
eEayouevos TE Ovuod, 
° lal , s 
<mote Soxei poris> éxelvns av 
aTroayéo Oat. 


ETETTPALLEVOS 
Umo Tov 


S$ 9. peta S€ Tod 
Apdiapaov thy otkiav éativ ayov 
© , \ , \ ¢ , \ 
0 éi Iledia Kai of Gewpevor Tovs 
, , , av ¢ ral 
aywvirtas. merointat oe Hpakndijs 
€v Opovw KaOnpevos, Kat omicbev 

a lal , a \ 
yuvn avtov: tavTns Tihs yuvatKkos 
> / \ / ee b] A 
eriypaua ev aTECTLY FTLS EoTI, 

A ~ € A! 
Ppvylos S€ adre7 Kal ody ‘EXXD- 
/ 

a 5) a e aA , 
vixols avrois. avioyovvTEs O€ cUV- 
wpida Ilicds éatw o Ilepinpovs 

\ ’ Ul , , ra 
kai ’Aotepiwy Kopnrov, mrevaat 

e , on ee. a 
Kal OUTOS AEyouEVOS Ert THS Apyous, 
kal IloXvdetKns te Kal “AdunTos, 
’ A \ > lal Yw nr , 
emi d€ avtois Kidnpos, Llocevdavos 

3 \ \ lal lal , 

TE OY KATA TOV TOY TOLNTOV OYoY 
‘ — i 2 
kat “lacovt és KorXyous tod mov 
, « \ \ A 
peTETXNKWS’ OUTOS Sé Kal TH TUVO- 
~ >’ 
pide viK@v €oTIv. 


§$ 10. of 
muxtevery “Aduntos Kai 


\ , , 
dé amoreToAunKores 
Mowos 
’ \ . > , \ 
€otiv 6 “Apumuxos. év péowm 6€ 
avTov avnp EoTHNKas ETravrEl, Kab- 
, \ a2) *# a yee aA eo 
OTe Kat eh NMOV ETL THO Agate 
avretvy TaVv TevTdOrX@V vopiCovaLr. 
, c lal \ » a 
"lacove 6€ Kai IInre@ 70 Epyov Tips 
, ’ ” , / 
marns €& icov KabéotnKe. TeTroin- 
tat 6¢ Kai EvipuBoras adgueis d/oxKor, 
daotis 62) ovTds éoTw él SicKk@ 
, v e , 
djunv éyov. oat 8 
, , 
dpopov KabeotnKoTes 


és apid\rav 
Mendaviov 
éati kat Neobevs kai Parapevs, 
tétaptos b€ Apyetos Kai "Idixros 
méuTTos: TOUTM SE VLK@VTL OpéryeEl 
\ , ey shail rn 
tov atépavoy 6 "Axactos’ ein 8 av 
6 IIpwrectidov ratnp Tov oTpat- 
evoartos és “Ihiov. § 11. Ketvtar bé 
\ / ° A lal lal 
Kal tplirodes, dOXa 6 Tols ViK@oL, 
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Amphiaraos’ charioteer, holds the 
reins in one hand and a lance in 
And Amphiaraos has 
already planted one foot on the 
chariot, and has his sword drawn: 
and he is turned towards Eriphyle 


the other. 


and is beside himself with anger, so 
that he seems scarcely able to keep 
his hands off § 9. Next to 
the house of Amphiaraos come the 
funeral games of Pelias and the 
spectators. Herakles is represented, 


her. 


seated on a throne, and behind him 
is &@ woman: this woman has no 
inscription to tell who she is, but 
she is playing, not on a Greek, but 
on a Phrygian flute. Two-horse 
chariots are driven by Pisos the son 
of Perieres and Asterion the son of 
Kometes, who is also said to have 
sailed in the Argo, and Polydeukes 
and Admetos, and after them 
Euphemos, who as the poets relate 
was the son of Poseidon and ac- 
companied Jason on his voyage: 
and he is the victor in the chariot- 
race. 

§ 10. Those who have ventured 
to box are Admetos and Mopsus the 
son of Ampyx. And between them 
stands a man who plays the flute, 
just as the custom now is to play 
the flute at the leaping-contest in 
the pentathlon. And Jason and 
Peleus are evenly matched in the 
wrestling-match. And Eurybotas 
too is represented in the act of 
throwing the discus—whoever he 
may be that had this reputation for 
quoit-throwing. Those who have 
entered for the foot-race are Me- 
lanion, Neotheus, Phalareus, Argeios 
and lastly Iphiklos; he is the victor 
and Akastos is handing him the 
crown: this Akastos is no doubt 
the father of Protesilaus who joined 
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Kal Ouvyartépes eiciv ai Ileddour To 
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the expedition to Ilium. And 


65 8 dvoya emi tH’ ArKnotibs yéypar- tripods are set as prizes for the 
tat wovn. “loraos é, ds €PeXovTHs winners; and there are the daughters 
petecyev ‘Hpaxre? trav épywv,éotiv of Pelias, but Alkestis only has her 
immov appatc avypnuévos viknv. name written. And Iolaos, who of 

\ \ ’ ‘\ 4 > A \ e ’ 4 ° uJ . . 
To 6€ amo TovToV ayov pév oO éri his free will shared in the labours 

70 Tlerda wéravra, thy vdpay Sé, 70 of Herakles, has won a victory with 
M4 = S a? A 4 Ww shar ‘ x6 f ic 
év TO ToTaune TH Apupwvyn Onpiov, his chariot and team. At this 
1 . , ; : , npsoeee 
Hpakret tro€evort: 'AOnva mapéo- point the games of Pelias come to 
tyxev ate &€ Tov ‘Hpaxdé€ous dvtos an end, and the hydra—the monster 
ovK ayvwotou Tod Te AOXov yapiy which lived in the river Amymone— 

75 cal éri TO oYHpaTl, TO dvopa ovK is being shot with arrows by Hera- 


eotiy em avT@ yeypaupévor. Pivevds 

e a“ > A A € lal e 

te 0 Opak €or, Kai of raides oi 

\ ¢ , , fal 

Bopéov tas ‘Apruias am avtod 
duw@Kovat. 


kles, beside whom stands Athena. 
And as Herakles is easily known by 
the nature of the contest and his 
equipment, his name is not in- 
scribed. And there is Phineus the 
Thracian, and the sons of Boreas 
chasing the Harpies away from 
him. 





1. 1, toca &€ La; 1. 8, re ’Apd. La, 8 "Aud. Vir; 1. 8, habet 4 La, teste 
de Vries; 1. 10, wpexBuris codd. mell.; 1. 11, épudirAn La, teste de Vries; 
1. 15, at’owos codd.; 1. 17, épupdrAns La; 1. 21, Xoyxnv om. La (additur in 
marg.); 1 22, widav La; |. 23, 8 om. La, om. ro Siebelis; 1. 24, gpupvrAnv 
La, émuotp. La; |, 26, lacunam alii aliter expleuerunt, nos Kuhnii rationem 
paullum mutauimus; 1. 33, émeorw codd. (éreote La, erect Vu) corr. 


Siebelis; 1. 43, weréynxas La. 


1. 55, dusrArav La; 1. 57, veobés La; 1. 66, 


povn om. La; 1. 68, dvnpnuévoy La; 1.71, apupon La. 

NOMINUM PROPRIORUM formae notabiliores ex picturis uascularibus 
Corinthiis restitutae; 1. 8, et saep. Adsapnos M.dJ. x. 4; 1. 14, Aapofavaca 
Mal. x. 4 (cf. &nuovaca Va, Snuovaca Fal).. |. 66, Fuokafos MT. iii. 46; 
1. 78, fortasse ’Aperuia A.Z, 1887, ix. 
SCHOLIUM. |. 70, bSpar] Ste odtos thy Vdpay mpos TH "Auvporyn dyoi 
yevéaOat, dAXwv NeyovTwy pos 7H A€pvyn (Hermes xxix. 148). 


5 


V. 18, 1. tis xopas dé ert TH 
Adpvakt THs Sevtépas €& aptatepav 
Mev ylyvorTo av ) apxi) THs TEpLocov. 

(1) wezrotnrac dé yuri) maida Nev- 
xov Kabevdovta avéxovoa TH SeEta 
xeupt, TH O€ érépa wédava ever Taida 
apporépous 
dnrot 


/ > , 
kabevdSovTe éotkoTa, 


dueotpappévous Tovs Todas. 


V. 18,1. Inexamining the second 
field on the chest, we naturally 
make the circuit from left to right. 

(1) A woman is represented sup- 
porting a sleeping child on her 
right arm, and on her left a black 
child like one that sleeps; both 
have their feet turned outwards. 


(¢) Daughters 


of Akastos. 


4. Herakles 
and the 
Hydra. 


5. Phineus, 
Boreas and 


Harpies, 


SECOND 
BAND. 


1. Night, 
Death and 
Sleep. 
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pev 8) Ta errvypappata, cvveivar 6& The inscriptions show—though it is 


Kal avev TOV emlypappaToY ETL, 
Odvartov te eivat spas Kai” Trvor, 
Kat aupotépors Nv«ta avtois tpo- 
gov. 

(2) § 2. yuvn S€é everdys yuvaixa 
aicxypav Koddfovea, Kai TH pev 
amayxovea avtiy TH S€ paBde 
maiovea, Aikn taita *AdiKiav 
dpaca éortt. 


(3) 600 6€ aAXas yuvaixas és 
e ; / e / , 
dApous Kabixvovpévas UTrépots, hap- 
paka eidévat odas voulfovary, éret 
A > \ oJ > Ld >’ > 
aArXws ye ovdey és adTas Eat ETI- 


ypaypa. 


easy to comprehend the scene with- 
out them—that they are Death and 
Sleep, and that she who nurses 
them is Night. 

(2) § 2. There is a beautiful 
woman chastising a hideous one; 
with one hand she grips her throat, 
with the other she beats her with a 
rod. They are Justice and In- 
justice. 

(3) Two other women are pound- 
ing with pestles in mortars: they 
are supposed to be skilled in poisons, 
for there is no inscription attached 
to them. 

(4) The story of the man and the 


4, Idas and (4) ta 85& és Tov avdpa Kai yv- 
Marpessa. 95 yaika érouévny adT@ Ta én Snot woman that follows him is told by 


\ ’ , ‘. , \ \ C4 e 
Ta éEametpa’ réyer yap 67 ovTwS 
"ISas Maprnoav xaddodupor, av 

Fou ’AmoANwv 
ee \ > ed a , >’ 
aptrace, Tav Kvavod ayer Tadtv ovK 

aFéxovaav. 

(5) § 3. yutdva S€ évdeduKas 
> \ lel \ A , fol \ 
avnp Th pev SeEvd KvrALKa, TH SE 
” > \ a , \ 
éyov éotlv Spwov, NauPBaverar oé 

= ’ , 4 , 1 5 
avtav “Adkpnvn’ temointar S€é és 
Tov Adyov <oTd> Tov “EAXHvev 
ws cuyyévotto AXkunvn Leds Audi- 
tpvavt eixacbeis. 


the hexameter lines, which run as 
follows :—‘Idas leads back again 
Marpessa of the fair ankles, whom 
Apollo stole from him, the daughter 
of Euenos, nothing loth,’ 

(5) § 3. A man clad in a tunic 
holds a cup in one hand and a neck- 
lace in the other, and Alkmene is 
taking hold of them. The Greek 
poets have told how Zeus knew 
Alkmene in the form of Amphi- 
tryon. 


(6) Menelaos clad in a tunic, and 
holding a sword, advances upon 
Helen to slay her—plainly at the 
fall of Ilium. 

(7) Medea is seated on a throne 
with Jason on her right, while on 
the other side stands Aphrodite : 
and there is the following inscrip- 
tion over them : ‘Jason weds Medea 
at Aphrodite’s behest.’ 

(8) § 4. The Muses are repre- 
sented singing and Apollo leading 
the song; and they have an inscrip- 


(6) Mevédaos 5 Oepaxa Te évde- 
Suxms Kal éyov Elpos éreow 
“ErXévnp arroxteivat, dra @s ado Ko- 
peévns “Idéov. 

(7) Mnéedas Sé eri Opovov Kabn- 
pévns “lacor év de€ua, 7H Sé ’Adpo- 
Sitn mapéaoTnKe yéyparrta Sé Kai 
ériypappa én avtois” 

Mijdecav “ldcwr yapéer, xéXeTar & 

’Adpodita. 

(8) § 4. memolnvtat 8€ Kal ddov- 
cat Motca kai “Arod\Nwy €Eap- 


6. Menelaos 
and Helen. 


40) 


7. Aphrodite, 
Medea, Jason. 


~ 


45 


8. Apollo and 
Muses. 


50 





xov tis @bdhs' Kal odiow éni- 

ypapma yéyparrrac 

Aatoiéas otTos ya Favaé Fexa- 
Fepryos ’A7roAN@v 


tion written: ‘This is Leto’s son, 
King Apollo that smites from afar ; 
and about him are the Muses, a 
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Moica: 8 apd’ avtov, yapiFers 
yopos, alot KaTapyet. 
\ fal v 

(9) "Arras b€ emi per TOY wmov 
KATA TA AEYOMEVA OvpaVoY TE AvEXEL 

x a rd \ \ \ ¢h a 
Kal yhv, péper dé kai ta “Korepidav 
para, dotis b€ éotw 6 avnp 6 éxov 
0 Eidos kai éri tov "“AtNayta épxo- 

> / \ > , > a 
pevos idla pév er’ avT@ yeypapy- 

/ b] \ > \ fol \ > 7 
pévov éativ ovder, djra bé és drrav- 
tas ‘Hpaxréa eivar. yéypartat 
dé Kal eri TovTOLS’ 

»” > XN e ” A \ 

AtAas ovpavoy obtos éyet, Ta O€ 

para peOnjoer. 

(10) § 5. €ore bé Kai ”Apns orra 
évdeduews, “Adpoditnv aywv éri- 

\ oT 4 , > > Lal 
ypampma b& ’Evudduds €otw avo. 

(11) wemoinras dé Kai O€étis Twap- 
Oévos, NawBaverat b€ adtiis IInreds, 
Kal aro THs KElpos THs Oé€ridos dhis 
éml tov IIndéa éotiv oppor. 

(12) at && déderpai Medovons 
éyovoa: mTEpa Tretopevov Ilepoéa 
eial Su@xovoat: TO S€ dvopa étrl TO 
Tlepoe? yéyparrrat pove. 


goodly choir, whom he leads,’ 


(9) Atlas supports on his shoulders 
heaven and earth, according to the 
legend, and he also bears the apples 
of the Hesperids. The man with 
the sword who approaches Atlas 
has no inscription to tell his name, 
but it is manifest to all that he is 
Herakles. And over these is 
written: ‘Thisis Atlas who upholds 
the heaven, but the apples he shall 
give up.’ 

(10) § 5. There is Ares clad in 
armour, leading Aphrodite: and 
his name, Enyalios, is inscribed. 

(11) The virgin Thetis is repre- 
sented, and Peleus is seizing her: 
and from the arm of Thetis a snake 
darts at Peleus. 

(12) The sisters of Medusa pursue 
Perseus: they have wings and he is 
flying: and Perseus’ name only is 
inscribed, 





]. 1, éwi t@ Aapraxc La; |. 15, 


xouifovaa codd. carafovca Robert 


(tentauit Schubart) ; 1. 27, “Ida La, Maprynocayr codd. aliquot ; 1. 28, et saep. 
digamma restitui, woAXwv La; 1. 29, é« vaod codd. Evavod Frohner (Mus. 


Rhen. x\vii. 1892, 


. 291), ceteras vv. dd. coniecturas referre superuacaneum ; 


madw ayer codd.; |. 35, ‘és tov Adyor TOY “EXAHvey uix sana uidentur’ 
Schubart, Pracf. xxi., <t7o> suppleui; |. 46, Myjédeav Fick; 1. 52, odros 
tax’ ava€ codd., corr. Hauptius (Opuse. iii. 466); 1. 60, 0 post «ai codd., 
deleuit Coraes, épyopevor La ; |. 66, wadra pabijoer La teste de Vries. 
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§ 6. orpatimtinxa bé eri TH TpiTH 
xapa Tis NapvaKos’ TO pév TONY 
elow év avrtots ot melol, memroinvTat 
d€ Kat emi cuvvwplider immets. eri 
Sé Tois otpati@tais Eat eikalery 
cvriévat pev opas €s wayyy, cvreé- 
vat 6€ Kal aoracopévous TE Kal 
dvayv@ploovTas GXAHAOUS. AEyeTaL 
Sé Kal és duorepa vo TOV €Enyn- 
TOV, Kal Tois pév eT eipnuévov 
AitoXods Tods peta "OFdNOV Kal 


§ 6. On the third field of the 
chest are troops of warriors: most 
of them are footmen, but knights 
are represented too with two-horse 
chariots. And one may infer that 
the warriors are marching to battle, 
but that they will recognize and 
greet other. Contrary ex- 
planations are given by the inter- 
preters. Some have said that they 
are the Aetolians who came with 


each 


9, Atlas and 
Herakles. 


10. Ares and 
Aphrodite. 


11. Peleus 
and Thetis. 


12. Gorgons 
and Perseus. 


THirpd BAND. 
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"Hrelous eivar tovs apyalovs, atrap- 
tav 5€ opas yévous TE wvnpy TOD €E 
apyns Kai evvorav évderxvupévous 
€s adArjAXous, of b6€ guriévat haciv 
és ayava Ta atpatiotixa, IvdAdous 


— 
or 


€ eivat kai ’Apxadas Tapa Te Peiav 


TOMY Kai ToTa“OY pmayouévous 


7T? 2 aA ‘ ‘ 
ldpdavov. § 7. tadta pév 57 ovbé 
9) > \ ’ 6é ”v — e e lol 
20 apynv arodéEaito av TIS, WS 0 TOD 
’ , , A 
Kuyeérou mpoyovos KopivOids te ov 
Kal THY AdpvaKa AUTO TolovpeEvos 
KTHpa, oToca pev KopivOlors iv 
, a e , a ‘ 
emuyapia, éxov vrepéBatvev, a bé 
~~ , \ wv e , 
25 Eevxa te Kal ob ddXws TKOVTA es 
d0Eav, ETEYVATO €ml TH Napvake 
avT@ wévTot TapicTaTo €mol TadTa 
elxatew. Kuryédw Kai Tots mpoyo- 
: . , 
vous €x Vovovoons av yévos €& 
‘ A \ e4 4 a . > 
30 apyis THS UTep LiKvOvos, Kal Tpo- 
, > , 9 , 
yovos oduow iv MéXas 0 ’Avtacou. 
. > / \ \ Lal 
S$ 8. Mérava 6€ Kai Tov ody aita 
Ss ¢ 
\ A \ / 
OTpaTov KATA Ta TpoELPHLeva fot 
\ > a -” lal a b] 
kal €v TH KopivOcaxn Evyypady ovK 
35 Oerxev AXjTHNs cvvolKous 5éEacOat, 
, , e , , lal 
yéyovos ot pavtevpa é€x Acertdhav 
, bJ A 4 / 
Upopw@pevos, €s 0 Oeparreia Te TuaH 
xpopevov Médava Kai oroTe arre- 
\ , ’ ® 
Nacbeln cvv Senoet EvTraviovTa avbis 


4( 


edéEato Kat axwv ’AdiTHS. TodTO 

TO OTPATLWTLKOV TEKMALPOLTO AV TLS 
’ Lol , ,’ , 

Tovs éml TH NApVaKt Eipyacméevous 


Elva. 


Ll. 11, €vrAov La; 1. 12, dwarav La; 


Oxylos and the Eleans of old time, 
and that they are meeting and call- 
ing to mind their old kinship and 
showing goodwill towards each 
other; others, that the troops are 


joining battle and that they are the 


men of Pylos and the Arcadians 
who fought beside the city of Pheia 
and the river Jardanos. § 7. Now 
it is impossible to entertain the idea 
at all that the ancestor of Kypselos, 
being a Corinthian and causing the 
chest to be made for him as an heir- 
loom, deliberately passed over the 
stories of his native place, and 
caused to be portrayed on the chest 
foreign tales, and those of no great 
fame. But I was led to make the 
following conjecture. Kypselos and 
his forefathers traced their ultimate 
origin to Gonussa above Sikyon and 
their ancestor was Melas the son of 
Antasos. § 8. Now Aletes, as I 
have before related in my account 
of Corinthian history, would not 
receive Melas and his army to dwell 
with him, being suspicious by reason 
of an oracle which he had from 
Delphi, until Melas by his constant 
attention, returning again with en- 
treaties as often as he was rejected, 
induced Aletes to receive him, 
though unwilling. These are the 
troops which, as one would infer, 
are represented on the chest. 


1. 17, hevydrerav La et sic fere cett. 


codd. Peavy Heyne coll. H 134-5; 1. 18, wayoupévous La; 1. 29, locus 
corruptus. codd. rpoydvois Extov dé (uel €x TOvSe—ExTov bé Li) Hv yévos é& 


apxyis yovovans (uel €& apyuyovovens). Schubartii restitutionem secuti 
sumus; |. 34, cuypadi La; |. 35, eOerev La; 1. 38, yp@pevoy Kai pérXava 


codd. plurimi. 


FourtH (1) v. 19, 1. rétapta Sé émi TH 
3AND. , > a eZ 
1. Boreasand  A4pvaxe e& aptotepas TeptiorTe 


Oreithyia. Bopéas éotiv jprrakws 'Opei@uiav: 


On the fourth field, as we make 
the circuit from left to right, is 
Boreas, who has carried off Orei- 
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ovpai 6& ddewy avti Today eiciv 
avTo. 

(2) kai “HpaxXéous 6 1rpos Inpvo- 
vnv <éativ> aywv' tpeis dé avdpes 
[npvovns eiaiv addijros po yo- 
MeEvoL. 

(3) Onceds 


b€ 
, > \ ’ , 4 / 
map avtov ’Apiadyvn KaTEYOUTA 


é Eywr AVpav Kal 
€att stédavov. 
(+) "Ayirre? dé Kal 


Mayomévols TapertiKaciy ai my- 


Méxuvove 


TEpES. 

(5) § 2. dori 6€ cai Medavior, 
kat ’“Atadavtn trap’ avdtov éxovea 
éhadou veBpov. 

(6) wovopayodrtos dé Aiavte” Ex- 
TOpos KaTa TIv TpOKAnGLW meTaED 
éotyKkev avtav “Epis aicylotn TO 
eidos’ €orxviav S€ TavTn Kai KadXu- 
pov NKapros év “Apréucdos (epe Tijs 
‘Eqeoias évolncev Kpiy, Thy paynv 
yparas THV emt Tats vavolv “EXX))- 
vov. 


(7) elot b€ évt TH Napvakt Atoo- 
kKoupol, 0 ETEPOS OUK éyov T@ 
, , * a >A (ma 7 > 6) 
yéveta, wear) O€ avTov “EX€ryn. § 3. 
AlOpa bé 1) LLit@éas v7re THs “EXEvys 
Tois Toa &€s ébamos KataPeBrn- 
mévyn pwédacvay Eyoved cot eaO Ta. 
émiypaupa Oé €m avtois Tos TE 
éEUMETPOV, KAL OVOMATOS ETTLV EVOS 
emi TO €EameTp@ TpocOnKy: 
Tuvdapioa ‘EXévar hépetor, Aid- 
pav T Adidvabev 
ENKETOD. 
(8) § 4. tovto pev &) TO Eros 
ee U > a 7 A 
ovtw tmetrointat, “Ididapavtos 6é 
tov “AvTyvopos KElpévou mayomevos 
A id \ , a - Pe 
mpos Ayapéuvova v7ép avTod Kowr 
€otl. PdBos b€ emi Tov ’Ayapéeu- 
an »” wv \ 
vovos TH aomids EvEegTLY, ExwWY THY 
\ / ’ , \ 
kepada NEovTos. emTvypappata OE 
‘ ae , re 
vmép pev Tod “Ididapavtos vexpovd 
Fididauas obtos ya, Kofov repi- 
/ > ~ 
Bapvatat avtov 


thyia: he has snakes’ tails instead 
of feet. 


(2) And there is the contest of 


Herakles with Geryon, who is repre- 
sented with the bodies of three men 
joined together. 

(3) And there is Theseus with a 
lyre and beside him Ariadne holding 
a crown, 

(4) Achilles and 


fighting, and beside them stand 


Memnon are 


their mothers. 

(5) § 2. And there is Melanion, 
and beside him Atalante holding a 
fawn. 

(6) Ajax is engaged in single 
combat with Hector in pursuance 
of his challenge, and between them 
stands Eris hideous to look on: like 
her is the figure of Eris which 
Kalliphon the Samian painted in 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
when he painted the battle of the 
Greeks at the ships. 

(7) The Dioscuri are represented 
on the chest; one of them is beard- 
less. And between them is Helen. 


§ 3. And Aithra the daughter of 


Pittheus is lying on the ground at 
Helen’s feet, clothed in black rai- 
ment. The inscription which be- 
longs to them consists of one hexa- 
ineter line, with a single word added : 
‘The sons of Tyndarus are bearing 
Helen away, and dragging Aithra 
from Aphidna.’ 

(8) § 4. Such is the verse; and 
Iphidamas the son of Antenor lies 
dead, while Agamemnon fights with 
Koon over his body. And Panic is 
seen on Agamemnon’s shield, having 
a lion’s head. The inscriptions are, 
over the corpse of Iphidamas, ‘ This 
is Iphidamas, Koon is fighting for 
him, and on Agamemnon’s shield, 
‘This is the Panic that seizes men, 


2. Herakles 
and Geryon. 


3. Theseus 
and Ariadne. 


4, Achilles 


and Memnon. 


5. Melanion 
and Atalanta. 


6. Ajax and 
Hector. 


7. Dioscuri, 
Helen, 
Aithra. 


8. Agamem 
nonand Koon. 
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Judgment 
of Paris. 


). Artemis. 
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a , i bk. a? oe 

tov Ayapémvovos Sé ert TH aoridu 
e \ , > A an i 

ovtos pe DoBos é€oti Bpotar, o 

dS éyov ‘Ayapéuvov. 

(9) § 5. dyes b€ Kai “Epujs map’ 
"AréEavdpov tov IIpiapou tas Oeas 
KptOnoopmévas vmép Tov KddXovS" 
Kal €otw é€mriypaupa Kai TOUTOLS" 


and he that wields it is Agamem- 
non.’ 


(9) § 5. And Hermes is leading 
the goddesses to Alexandros, the son 
of Priam, to the trial of beauty. 
They too have an_ inscription :— 


‘Eppeias 68° ’AXeEavdp@ Selxvute ‘This is Hermes who shows to 
Ovacty Alexandros for trial of beauty 
tod Feideos “Hpav xai’A@avay cai Hera and Athene and Aphrodite.’ 
’"Adpoditav. 
60 (10) "Aprepts d€ odK oida ep’ 6T@ (10) And Artemis—for what 


Ajax and 65 
Cassandra. 


. Eteokles 
and 


’olyneikes. 


Dionysos. 


70 


hoyw mrépvyas éyovod éeotw emi 
TOV WLwV, Kal TH mev OeELG KaTéyet 
mapdadiv, TH Sé éTépa TAY yeupav 
NéovTa. 

(11) wemolnrat dé Kai Kaocar- 
Spav amo Tov ayddmatos Alas Tis 
"A@nvas EXxov' er adt@ S€ Kai 
emriypappa éoti" 

Aifas Kacavépav an’ ’A@avaias 

Aoxpos €dxet. 

(12) § 6. trav b€ Oldimoédos Trai- 
dav LlodvvedKcer memT@KOTL és youu 
émecow “EteoxAns. tov Loduvvei- 
Kous 6€ Omicbev yur > EatynKEV 


reason I know not—has wings on 
her shoulders, and in her right hand 
she holds a pard, and the other 
hand a lion. 

(11) And Ajax is represented 
dragging Kassandra from the image 
of Athene: and beside him is this 
inscription :—‘ Ajax the Lokrian 
drags Kassandra from Athene.’ 


(12) § 6. Of the sons of Oedipus, 
Polyneikes has fallen on his knee, 
and Eteokles advances upon him. 
And behind Polyneikes stands a 


75 ddovtas te éyovca ovdév jpepw- female figure with tusks as terrible 
tépous Onpiov, Kal oi Kai TOY YeLpOV as a beast’s, and hooked talons on 
cioly émixapreis of dvuyes’ émi- her hands, and the inscription beside 
ypampa oe én’ adtH eivai you her says that she is a Ker—mean- 
Kijpa, ws Tov pév bd TOD TeTpw- ing that fate has snatched Poly- 

80 pévov tov Hodvuvedxny amaydévta, neikes away, and that Eteokles, too, 
"EreokXe? S€ yevouévns kai ovy T@ justly met his doom. 
dixal@ THs TedevTIS. 

(13) Avovucos dé év avtp@ Kata- (13) Dionysos reclines in a cave, 
Kelmevos, yévera Exwv Kal éxmwpa bearded, holding a golden cup, and 
85 ypucotv, évdedveas éot odypn clad in a tunic reaching to the feet : 


xitava’ dévdpa dé aprendou rept 
A 
avTov Kal puynr€at TE Etat Kal pola. 


and beside him are trees—vines, 
apples, and pomegranates. 








1.1, rH om. La; 1.7, <éotiv> suppleui; 1.8, ynpvoves La; |. 14, wnrépacs 
La; 1.17, wap’ abtov La; 1. 19, atavtis La; |. 21, atoyiorn codd. (in La 
iota subscriptum semper omittitur); l. 22, éovxvia’ mpos d€ TavTy codd. éorxviay 
mpos tavtTnv Schubart (uel éocviay tavTy, Praef. pag. xxi.) ; 1. 27, edoiv dé 
La; 1. 30, witpéws La; |. 36, aiOpav & édxerov abavaber codd. fere omnes, 
corr. Bergk, P.Z.G. II.4 19, qui tamen uerbum €dxeToy poetae abiudicat. 
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consuetudinem scribendum. 


NOMINA PROPRIA, 


U e \ ’ , , , 
§$ 7. » 5€ dvwtdtw yopa, révTe 
\ 
yap apiOuov eict, Twapéyetar pev 
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y ’ , ’ S e lel \ 
éywv avopos éotw. § 8. é&is Kai 
immwyv cuvwplioes Kai yuvatKes €ri 
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Tov cvvwplowr ciciv EcTaoau TTEPA 
al 0) lal * > \ 
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Aliter de hoc loco emendando iudicauit Robert, Hermes, xxiii. 39; 1. 47, obtds 
te codd. obtés ye Heyne, tormam Doricam reposuit Fick—Kowy codd. Kd Fwy ? 
Preger—epiuapvatar codd. repiBdpvatrar e titulis Corcyraeis reposuit 
Fick; 1. 50, wév codd. wee secundum lapicidarum consuetudinem scripsi ; 


Vv 


l. 56, dedxvooe codd. decxvute Fick ; 1.58, Hpas nal dBdavav La; 1. 74, <yuvy> 
suppleuit Clavier; 1. 75, téyovoa La; |, 80, tov Tlodvvedeny uncis seclusit 
Siebelis ; 1. 87, advo coni. Bergk, A.Z. 1845, p. 175—p ‘ae Lu; |. 87, ets codd. 
1, 11, fortasse "Apidyva secundum Atticorum pictorum 
Cp. Kretschmer, Dice Griechischen Vasenin- 
schriften, p. 198; 1. 69, A’Fas semper a pictoribus Corinthiis scribitur— 
Kyoavépa in vase Corinthio legitur (J/.d.J. 1855, xx.). 


§ 7. The uppermost field—they 
are five in number—presents no 
inscriptions, but we are left to con- 
jecture as to the scenes wrought 
thereon. Now there is a woman 
reclining with a man on a couch in 
a cave, and we inferred them to be 
Odysseus and Circe from the number 
of the attendant maidens and tasks 
performed by them: for there are 
four women, and they are doing the 
work which Homer assigns to them 
in his poem. And there is a Cen- 
taur whose legs are not all those of 
a horse, but his forelegs are human, 
§ 8. Next in order come two-horse 
chariots, and women standing in 
them: and the horses have golden 
wings, and a man is giving armour 
to one of the women. This they 
interpret with reference to the death 
of Patroklos; for the women in the 
chariots, they say, are Nereids, and 
Thetis is receiving the armour from 
Hephaestus. Besides, the man who 
presents the armour is somewhat 
lame, and he is followed by a slave 
with a pair of tongs. § 9. The 
Centaur, too, they explain by the 
fact that Cheiron who had left the 
ranks of men and was thought 
worthy to dwell with gods, came to 
offer some consolation to Achilles 





FirrH BANb, 


1. The 
nuptials of 
Peleus and 

Thetis. 





2. Herakles 
and the 
Centaurs, 
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Tas Hnvlas, THY 6€ émixemévny Ka- in his grief. And there are two 

35 Avupa emi TH Kehadry, Navovxav maidens in a mule-chariot, the one 

holding the reins, the other with a 

kat TH Oepdrraivay éhavvovaas éwi veil on her head. These they sup- 

pose to be Nausikaa and her hand- 
maid driving to the washing. 

There is a man shooting Centaurs 
who has killed some of them: clearly 
the archer is Herakles and the ex- 
ploit is his. 

§ 10. The name of the craftsman 
who wrought the chest we were 
quite unable to discover. But the 
emvypappata 6€ Ta er’ adtis Taya inscriptions—though another poet 
Mév Trou Kal AdXos av ein TETOLNKaS, Might perhaps have composed them 
THs de UTToVvOlas TO TOAD es Eunrov aroused a strong suspicion that 
tov Kopiv@cov eixyev jpiv, «\X@v te EKumelos of Corinth was their 
author, both on other grounds, and 
especially by comparison with the 
processional hymn which he wrote 


, » J \ 5 / 
TE vouifovow eivar tTHv ‘“AXKivov 
A , 
TOUS TWAUVOUS. 


togevovta o€ avopa Kevtavpous, 

40 trovs &€ cal amexrovota é€& avTar, 

dra ‘HpakXréa te tov ToEevovTa Kai 
“Hpaxdéovs eivar To épyor. 

§ 10. tov pév 67 THY Adpvaxa Ka- 

Teipyacpmévoy GaTis HV, ovdapas 

45 apiv duvata jv ocupBaréobau' ta 


Y 





évexa Kal TOO Tpocodiov padioTa 


or 


a fol 
0 é€roinaev és Atop. 


for Delos. 


1. 8, Oeparrarav La ; |. 13, Kévtavpos peta TovTOUs immous Todas La, K. dé 

TovTOUS TaVTas im@movTobas Codd. sinceri, K. dé ov Tods wavtas immou Todas 
‘Bo a 

Heyne ; 1. 21, vypniSas ert tov Te yap La; 1.27, éyov om. La—mapackevacwv 

La teste de Vries; | 34, ea\dAvppa La; 1.35, vavortxa te La; |. 36, ad«douv 

La; 1. 39, cav tavpous La; |. 40, awextovotas La; |. 45, cupBdareaOat La. 


Kalkmann and Robert attribute the foregoing description of the chest 
of Kypselos to Polemon, with whose wepujynats “EXAddos Pausanias was no 
doubt acquainted, though opinions differ widely as to the extent of his 
Specific reasons for the theory in this case are hard to 


indebtedness to it. 
nothing further can be adduced than the following 


find; and indeed 
facts. 

(1) In v. 19, 2, if we read ’A@ava0ev, we may suppose that Polemon so 
read (or misread) the inscription, and that it was in this connexion that he 
told the story of Theseus, as quoted from him by Schol. I 242, introducing « 
reference to Alkman. Pausanias may betray his acquaintance with this 
passage in Polemou’s work in i. 41, 4, where he quotes Alkman (from 
Polemon, according to the theory) for the same story (Robert, Hermes xxiii. 
439). Little weight can be attached to this tissue of conjectures. 

(2) In the same section Pausanias compares the figure of "Epis to a 
similar figure in the painting of Kalliphon of Samos, to be seen in the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus. In x. 26, 5 he illustrates the costume worn 
by Patroklos in Polygnotos’ Iliupersis by a reference to the same work of 
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Kalliphon. This latter description is supposed on other grounds to be derived 
from Polemon: therefore, it is argued, the description of the chest is by the 
same author (Kalkmann, Pausanias der Perieget, p. 114). To those who 
believe that when Pausanias wrote éym éOeacdunv he usually meant what he 
said, such a combination will have little force. 

Gurlitt successfully defends Pausanias from the charge of copying his 
description wholesale from Polemon (Ueber Pausanias, p. 163 ff.). 

The questions raised by the introductory sections (v. 17, 5, 6) have 
already been discussed. 


FIRST BAND. 


The general direction is from right to left, as is shown by the fact that 
Pausanias proceeds from left to right in describing the second band (v. 18, 1). 
He seems to describe the figures carefully in their exact order, and thus 
arrives at the winner in the chariot-race /ast. This shows that the direction 
of the race was from right to left, not, as Overbeck restored it, from left to 
right. The curiously involved terms in which Pausanias describes the scene 
with the Hydra also point to his desire to mention the figures in their order 
of position. Restoring the whole band on this principle we find that its 
movement is predominantly from right to left. There was no division of the 
separate scenes by vertical bands of ornament (v. swpr.), and the band in fact 
served the quasi-architectural purpose of a continuous frieze decorating the 
‘ plinth’ of the monument. 


1. OENOMAOS AND PELOps.—The subject is not familiar in early Greek 
art (ab.f. lekythos, Jahrbuch vi. 1891, p. 34, represents the preceding moment) 
and is no doubt introduced with special reference to Olympia and the victory 
of Periander, but is composed of the simplest elements. The chariot drawn 
by winged horses is a type familiar on ‘bucchero nero’ (Micali, Mon. Ined. 
xxxiv. 2, 3; ep. the later Etruscan b.f. amphora xxxvii. 1). 


2. DEPARTURE OF AMPHIARAOS.—Restored directly from JZ. d. I. x. 4, 
omitting the figures not mentioned by Pausanias. From the repeated mention 
of the house (é&js Se ’Apdeapdou Te % oixia meroinrar—pera 8 tod "Aud. 
thy oixiav) Pernice (Jahrbuch iii. 366) rightly concludes that, as on the vase, 
the palace was indicated at both extremities of the scene. Wilisch® remarks 
that the scene is composed of two standing types—a train of women and a 
chariot about to depart; these are specialized by the attitude of Amphiaraos 
and the necklace in the hands of Eriphyle. Robert® notes that no definite 
moment is represented. The scene occurs in a reduced form on the amphora 
Micali, Storia 95, which is clearly ‘Ionic.’ * The body of the amphora has 
three horizontal fields of decoration; on the topmost of these, beside 
Herakles (club and lion’s skin) attacking Centaurs (with human forelegs) is 


54 Die altkorinthische Thonindustrie, p. 78. Storia 36, Vienna Kunsthistorisches Museum 
63 Bild und Lied, p. 14. 278, Cabinet des Médailles 339, 273, Louvre 
56 To this Ionic class belong, ¢.g., Micali, 684. 


H.S.—VOL. XIV. F 
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represented the departure of Amphiaraos; the scene is composed of the 
following figures (proceeding from left to right) :—old man seated on a 
folding-stool, putting his hand to his head as a token of grief, chariot of 
Amphiaraos, the naked boy, and a female figure (presumably Eriphyle) 
extending both hands towards Amphiaraos, and standing on an ornament 
projecting from the handle. The other bands of the vase are occupied by 
(1) frieze of animals (including griffins and hippocamp) broken by two 
warriors, (2) race of seven two-horse chariots, which may well be referred to 
the funeral games of Pelias (v. infr.). 

Pausanias says that Baton held a ance: the vases give him a goad, 
which is more natural and has therefore been adopted. Pernice thinks that 
the seated Herakles described by Pausanias really belongs to the scene, 
comparing the figure ‘AXuujdns on IM. d, J. x. 4 and the seated figure of 
Micali, Storia 95. But this is wrong, since Herakles’ name must have been 
inscribed, and the flute-player was standing é6mic@ev adtod, which words 
Pausanias adds to show that he is departing from the strict order. 


3. FUNERAL GAMES OF PELIAS.—These are combined with the previous 
scene on MV. d. J. x. 4, from which vase the throned Herakles, the chariot- 
race, and the wrestlers were directly taken (Schneider, Prolegomena, p. 51 
note, thinks the chariot-race as there represented impossible in relief, and 
would therefore restore from ’Ed¢. ’Apx. 1887 v., but this seems unnecessary), 
the rest of the figures being composed in the same style. 

Athletic contests were early represented in Greek art (cp. the tripod 
vase of Tanagra, A. Z. 1881 iii.), and the chariot-race, from its simple 
‘ paratactic’’ composition, soon acquired decorative importance. A fine 
‘ Protocorinthian’ lekythos in the museum at Taranto represents a race of 
‘ qatdes KernTifovTes, with tripods as prizes. 

The popularity of the Argonautic legend led to the specialization of such 
contests as the d0Xa émi IleAéa, a subject treated not only by Stesichoros at 
a date somewhat later than that of the chest, but also by ‘Homer’ (Simonides 
Fr. 53 Bgk.), ic. in some early Epic composition.*’ The catalogue of the 
Argonauts was however not fixed in the popular mind (represented by the 
vase-painters &c.), still less their assignment to the several contests. In spite 
of the close correspondence between the chest of Kypselos and Jd/. d. Z. x. 
4,the names of the competitors are in most cases different. Both however 
agree in making Euphamos-the winner in the chariot-race (whereas Amphiaraos 
was the winner according to Stesichoros). This may perhaps serve to date 
both monuments some little time after the founding of Cyrene—Euphamos 
being the mythical ancestor of the Battiad kings and thus gaining a place 
in the list of Argonauts (Studniczka, Ayrene p. 107). The artist of the chest 
introduces Pisos because of the connexion with Olympia (Jessen, op. cit. p. 
29). Argeios, who is a judge on the vase but a runner on the chest, is 
identified by Robert (A. d. J. 1874, p. 97) with Argos, the builder of the 





57 Op. Griger, De Argonauticarum fabularum — Jessen, Prolegomena in Catalogum Argonautarum 
historia quaestiones selectae (Vratislauiae 1889); (Berlin 1889). 
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Argo. Iphiklos (according to Jessen, op. cit. Sententia vi.) is the son of 
Thestius the Aetolian, not the Thessalian son of Phylakos.°> Neotheus and 
Phalareus are possibly names added without special significance by the 
artist. 

dmiaOev yuri) avtod|.—Benndorf (ap. Klein, Kypsele der Kypseliden p. 61, 
note) pointed out that we have here a mistake of Pausanias. The flute- 
player was male, but wore the long ungirt chiton in which flute-players are 
regularly represented, and this costume was misunderstood by Pausanias. 

Ppurylois Sé adre? Kal ody “EXAnviKols adrois].—The difference consists 
in the presence of the curved tip of horn inserted in one of the pipes 
(Baumeister, Denkmédler p. 560 and Abb. 594). 

év péow &€ adtav avnp éotnKas erravAci].—This is the only figure on 
the chest which—as it would seem—must be restored en face. The artist of 
the Francois vase has once attempted such a figure (Dionysos). For flute- 
playing at a boxing-match cp. Micali, Mon. Ined. xxxii. 1, 2 (oenochoe of 
‘bucchero’ with figures in relief), and the bronze A€Bns from Capua 
(IL. d. I. v. 25). 

@vyatépes etowv ai [ed/ov].—Like the tripods, they formed prizes for 
the successful competitors. Cp. Nik. Dam. Fr. 55 (= Miiller #. HZ. G. iii. 389) 


A / > A > 4 e x \ 4 oe 
Tas Ouyatépas QUTOU NYAYOVTO WS AV xabapas dovov ol aploTol, 


4. HERAKLES AND THE Hypra.—There are two types of this scene in 
early art (1) the Peloponnesian type, represented by the Corinthian vases 
A.Z. 1859 Pl. 125 and If. d. J. ui. 46, 2= Rossbach, Gricchische Antiken 
des arch. Museums in Breslau (Festgruss zur Gorlitzer Philologenversamm- 
lung 1889), and by the ‘ Corintho-Attic’ vases Nos. 22 and 60 in Holwerda’s 
list®® Both Herakles and Iolaos are actively engaged in combating the 
Hydra. (2) The Eastern type, of which the best known examples are the 
amphora A.V. 95, 6—which Klein classed as Chalcidian, but whose proven- 
ience has been disputed by Studniczka and others—and the poros pediment 
of the Acropolis "Ed. ’Apy. 1884 vii. Whatever be the origin of the vase 
—Hauser’s combinations in Jahrbuch viii. 1893 p. 100 give reason to 
believe that it was painted in Attica under Chalcidian influence—the type 
is undoubtedly ‘ Eastern.’ Iolaos is present, but stands in the chariot and 
turns to witness the combat. It is possible but not certain that the type is 
borrowed on another ‘Peloponnesian’ work—viz. the bronze-relief from the 
Ptoon, Bull. Cor. Hell. xvi. 1892, Pl. X. 

Brunn (hein. Mus, v. 1847, p. 336) first pointed out that the chariot 
of Iolaos was wrongly reckoned by Pausanias to the games of Pelias. 

The curiously inverted order of words is no doubt due to Pausanias’ 
desire to mention the figures—r7pv bépar...‘Hpaknrei...... *AOnva—in the order 
in which he saw them. 

The oxjya of Herakles to which Pausanias alludes must not be inter- 
preted to include the lion’s skin, which, as Furtwiingler remarks, is not found 





58 Schol. Ap. Rh. i. 45 expressly says, ofte = rdv “IgiAov adv Tots ’Apyovavtais. 
“Ounpos odte ‘Halodos ore bepexvdns A€youow 59 Jahrbuch, v. (1890), p.252. 
F 2 
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on any monument earlier than cent. vi. (in Roscher’s Lexikon, Sp. 2145)— 
and on zo early Peloponnesian monument. It came from Cyprus, and 
appears on early Ionic and Etruscan monuments—e.g. the amphora, Micali 
Storia 95 referred to above. It is quite in keeping with this geographical 
distribution of the type that Peisandros of Kamiros is said to have been the 
first to introduce it in the epic (Strabo xv. 688) and also to have given the 
hydra many heads instead of one (Paus. ii. 37, 4 = Fr. 2 Kinkel). 


5, Puineus, BoreEaps AND Harpies.—Directly restored from the 
Wiirzburg cylix, JZ. d. I. x. 8—omitting superfluous figures. Cp. von Duhn, 
Bemerkungen zur Wiirzburger Phineusschale (Festschrift zur Karlsruher Philo- 
logenversainmlung 1882). The myth formed a part of the Argonautic legend, 
and thus appropriately finds a place near the funeral games of Pelias. 
Phineus was originally an amphibious being with prophetic powers whose 
home was on the Thracian Bosphorus, and who might be induced to show 
sea-farers the way to the Black Sea. He is to be classed with the various 
adwot yépovtes who performed like functions—e.g. Triton for Jason (Hat. 
iv. 179), Proteus for Menelaos (6 351—490). The Byzantines held that the 
adwos yépov par excellence had shown the Argonauts the way (Dionys. Byz. de 
Navigatione Bosport p. 20 Wescher, ep. von Duhn, de Menelai itinere Egyptio p. 
34, Furtwiingler, Goldfund von Vettersfelde p. 29, Escher, Triton und seine 
Lekimpfung durch Herakles p. 58), but the common account was that 
Phineus—originally smitten with blindness for showing Phrixos the way— 
directed the Argonauts in return for the service performed by the Boreads 
(Schol. Ap. Rh. ii, 181 and Schol. w 69 from Asklepiades). Though the 
Ionic type of the fish-tailed aos yépwv™ penetrated the Peloponnesian 
work-shops (Olympia, Bronzen 699 with Furtwiingler’s note), the subject 
before us can only be illustrated from the certainly Ionic Wiirzburg cylix. 
The two pairs of wings—a feature said to be characteristic of Ionic art, and 
of the Etruscan art which follows it—have been retained. 


SECOND BAND. 


This band cannot be said to have any predominant movement. It was 
composed of detached scenes no doubt enclosed by bands of ornamental 
framework, probably grouped in some measure about a centre. If we follow 
Welcker, Brunn, Robert and Furtwiingler in combining the marriage of Medea 
and Jason with Apollo and the Muses in one central scene, the three smaller 
scenes which follow on each side seem fairly symmetrical. It would then seem 
necessary to break down the partitions between the three first (so-called 
‘mystical’) scenes, and form a long scene corresponding to the pursuit of 
Perseus (so Furtwiingler). Without denying that these conjectures have a 





6 *Chaleidian’ bronze handles from Italy ments of the Acropolis (in one case correspond- 
(e.g. Notizie degli scavi 1886 i.): frieze of ing to the hydra scene), ivory relief, M.d.J. vi. 
Assos, coins of Cyzicus, gold-fish of Vettersfelde, 46. See Briickner, ap. Escher, op. cit. p. 114. 
vases of Diimmler’s ‘ Pontic’ fabric, poros pedi- 
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measure of probability I have thought it better to be rigidly conservative in 
adhering to the text of Pausanias. Where he uses the particle dé, I place a 
vertical band of ‘guilloche,’ adapted from the ‘ Argive’ bronze-reliefs. 


1. Nicgut, DEATH AND S.LEEP.—Hes. Theog. 211—2 (original), 756—7 
(interpolated), v. supr. Klein would restore Night in profile to right (to give 
the direction of the band) with the children staxding on her arm (cp. Apollo 
and winged figure on coins of Caulonia, Gardner, 7'ypes I, 1), but this is 
impossible. Léschcke, A.Z. 1876, p. 113 note, indicated the type in the figure 
of Leto with her children (A.V. 55, Mus. Greg. ii. 39, with Hermes and 
Dionysos; ep. Micali Storia 85, with Dionysos and Satyr). In the absence 
of monumental tradition, Night has been restored with wings—a feature in 
keeping with the spirit of archaic art, and supported by the later conception 
(Ar. Av. 695 NvE weravortepos). 

péXava Eyer Truida].—Abstraction being made of colourin the reproduction, 
no attempt has been made to indicate this. It seems very probable that the 
figure was inlaid in chony, a material used by the ‘ Daidalidai’—e.g. Endoios’ 
statue of the Ephesian Artemis, Plin. V.H. xvi. 214, according to most 
authorities (incompletely given by Overbeck, Schriftquellen 353), and 
Dipoinos and Skyllis’ statues of Anaxis, Mnasinous, Hilacira and Phoibe 
(O., S. 324). 

Kabevdorte €orxws|.—There is no need to insert t® with Schubart, ep. 
Verg. Aen. vi. 522 (the converse conception). 

dveotpappevous Tovs 7ddas|.—The word does not necessarily imply mal- 
formation, but may mean simply ‘turned outward.’ 


2. DikE AND ApIkI1A.—Hes. Theog. 902 f. (interpolated, v. sup.) makes 
Aixyn the sister of Nv& Cp. Roscher, Philologus xlvii. 1889, p. 709. She is 
armed with a portpov by Eur. Hipp. 1171 td tpom@ Aikns | éraicev adtov 
pomtpov ; A scene corresponding closely to the present ™ occurs on the b. 
and r.f. amphora in the style of Nikosthenes in Vienna, Cesterreichisches 
Museum 319 = Fig. 22 in Masner’s catalogue. But the most valuable 
monument for the restoration of the type is the ‘Argive’ bronze-relief of 
Olympia (No 699), probably representing Herakles in combat with [jpas 
(see Furtwingler’s description and references). The features of the supposed 
‘Tpas’ have been reproduced in our representation: I have no doubt that 
the type was taken over to serve as the expression for the new conception, 
female figures being substituted for males. 


3. THE Morral.—Restored with the aid of the lost vase figured by 
Heydemann, Jliupersis p. 24, trom a drawing left by Gerhard to the Berlin 
Museum: I found a drawing of the same vase in the Institute at Rome 
(Portfolio presented by Braun v. B 38). It is an Attic amphora (of the class 
‘2 8 Gruppe 1’ in Furtwangler’s Berlin Vase-Catalogue). Plate 40 must 
clearly be the reverse of the same vase, and represents Hermes xpsogopos 
followed by a woman ina mantle. This is noteworthy, as it may point to 





§l Aixn wields an axe, otherwise the agreement is exact. 
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Boeotia (Paus, ix. 22, the well-known cult at Tanagra). On the vase only 
one mortar is represented—the meaning of the scene having been lost. 
This is really a reversion to the original Eyyptian type (Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs (ed. 1878) ii. p. 204), which has no mythological meaning. The 
double pestle, as I am kindly informed by Mr. Henry Balfour, has a very 
wide ethnographical distribution—Africa (Masailand and the Niger district) 
—North America—the Malay Archipelago (Sumatra) &c. See an illustration 
in Lander, Alone with the Hairy Ainu, p. 215. 

The swdject has been determined by Roscher, who refuted an attempt 
made by Kern (Jahrbuch iti. 1888, pp. 234 ft.) to interpret the figures as 
Adrasteia aud Eide with the aid of passages from the Orphic theogony. It 
is true that Orphic poems existed in the sixth century (so Kern, De theo- 
goniis, 1888, Susemihl, Dissertatio de theogoniae Orphicae forma antiquissima 
Greifswald 1890, Gruppe, Jahrbiicher fur kiassische Philologic, Supplementhand 
xvil. 1890, who-in his second excursus also refutes Kern’s theory as to the 
scene represented on the chest), but not likely that they would influence the 
artist of the chest; and the picture drawn by Kern of Adrasteia and Eide 
beating tambourines with bronze pestles (from Hermias ap. Plat. Phaedr. 148, 
ep. Apollod. i. 1, 7) is ludicrous. The figures undoubtedly represent the 
Fates preparing good and ill—dyaov te kaxov te Hes. Theog. 219 = 905 (an 
interpolated passage). Cp. 6 230 hapmaxa rodda pév ecO\a pemrypéva 
monra Sé Avypa. The duality is noteworthy. It is proved for Delphi by 
Paus. x. 24, 4 (@ydApata Mopar dvo0) and Plut. de EI apud Delphos 2 (. 
Mommsen, Delphika p. 101); and while Nicander, quoted by Antoninus 
Liberalis 29, relates that the Motpa delayed the birth of Herakles, Paus. ix. 
11, 3 describes an archaic relief at Thebes representing the dappaxides 
who were responsible for the delay according to the local story. This 
duality may be implied in the original version of the Theogony of Hesiod 
(v. supy’.). 

4, IpAS AND MAnrpEssa.—Cp. I 557 sqq. 

xovpn Maprijcons cardodvpov Evnvivys 

"Lde@ 0’, ds Kaptiotos érixyOoviear yéveT avdpav 
TOV TOTE, Kal pa avaKxTos évavtiov eideTo TOEOV 
PoiBov ’AToAXvos Kauaodupou eivexa vipys. 

On the story and (later) monuments see Jahn, Archiologische Aufsttzc, 
pp. 46—56 ; note that in some of its features the myth is a doublet of the 
story of Pelops and Hippodamia (Simonides ap. Schol. K 55, Bacchylides ap. 
Schol. Pind. Jsthm. iv. 92). 

tav Evavod|—The MSS. read tav é« vaod; but Frohner (Rhein. Jus. 
xlvii. 1892, p. 291) restored Evavod from the passage of Homer quoted 
above. 


5, ZEUS AND ALKMENE.—Loschcke (Dorpater Programm 1879) explained 
the scenes of the well-known Spartan stele (Friedrichs-Wolters, Bausteine 55) 
as representing this and the following subject (Menelaos and Helen). 
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Milchhofer had previously (Ath, Mitth. ii. 462) compared with the stele ¢ 
group of Etruscan ‘ bucchero’ reliefs, which Loschcke regarded as representing 
‘the older general type from which both the mythical subjects of the 
Spartan stele were developed by differentiation.’ In his later work (Anfiinge 
der Kunst, pp. 186—194) Milchhéfer defends the impersonal explanation of 
the scenes ; and this is perhaps equally probable. 

The type depicted on the chest is less developed than those of the stele. 
Its origin may be traced by comparison with the Etruscan ‘ bucchero’ reliefs 
published by Micali, Storia xx. On these reliefs figures are mechanically 
reproduced in all possible combinations. It is important for our purpose to 
note the following nos. 

(1) 4. Two seated figures, each holding one handle of a canthavos, 

(2) 13. One seated and one standing figure, each holding the same evown 
in both hands. 

(3) 21. Two figures seated at table: the cantharos suspended in mid- 
air to fill the space between them—for which compare the situla from the 
Certosa of Bologna (Zannoni PI. 35). 

Just such a simple and symmetrical combination is the type before us: 
and we may find a close parallel from Peloponnesian bronze-work in the 
relief from the Ptoon (Bull. Corr, Hell. xvi. 1892, Pl. XI.) where two male 
figures, symmetrically placed, are connected by means of a crown. 


6. MENELAOS AND HELEN.—The earliest occurrence of the type is on 
the Spartan stele: on Attic bf. vases it is not uncommon (e.g. Gerhard, 
Etrusk. und Camp. Vasenbilder xxi.; A.V. 129). This is not the place to 
discuss the ‘ miniature Homeric question’ raised by Robert and Klein as to 
the existence of a comprehensive Iliupersis in archaic times. The truth 
seems to be that the parts (of which two occur on the chest—the present 
scene and IV. 11) are prior to the whole. They represent a number of 
individual types formed in the Peloponnesian school. 


7. MEDEA AND JAsoN.—(This may have formed one scene with the 
next subject, v. swp7.) The subject may be regarded as one introduced by 
the artist with special reference to his native place, especially as it does not 
form part of the common stock of early types. In restoring the scene a 
parallel was sought in the introduction of Herakles into Olympos, as repre- 
sented on the cylix from Rhodes (J.H.S, Pl. XLI.); the gesture of Jason is a 
constant one with Herakles in this scene. I have adhered strictly to the 
order of the figures as given by Pausanias. Overbeck’s draughtsman declared 
himself unable to reconstruct the scene with that arrangement, and Overbeck 
was thus led to believe that Pausanias had mistaken Aphrodite for Medea, 
and vice versa. But the supposition is gratuitous, and involves the represen- 
tation of a full-face seated figure, which is most improbable for the chest. 

Medea and Jason ruled in Thessaly in the oldest form of the legend, but 
were brought to Corinth by the poet Eumelos (Wilisch, /ragmente des 








62 For a further development cf. Schneider, Prolegomena, p. 47 f. 
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Epikers Eumelos, p. 9; cp. Groger, op. cit. p. 31, who assumes Chalcidian 
influence in the transmission of the story). 


8. APOLLO AND THE MusEs.—Hes. ’Aomis “Hpaxdéovs 200—202. The 
subject occurs on a Melian vase (Conze Pl. IV.; Apollo and two Muses in a 
chariot). It belongs therefore to the earliest stock of types, and has been 
reconstructed in the simplest manner by the threefold repetition of the 
‘ Dreifrauengruppe.’ 


9. ATLAS AND HERAKLES. Hes. Zheog. 517 ff. 
"AtAas ovpavor evpvv exer Kpatepis Um dvayKns 
[weipacwy €v yains mpotrap ‘Eotrepiiwv Avyvpaver 
éoTN@s, Kepadt TE Kal aKapaToot yépEerat. | 
Cp. vv. 215, 6 (Hesperides children of Night), 746 ff. (interpolated— 
Atlas stands where Night, with her children Sleep and Death, and Day 
meet). Cp. Eur. Hipp. 742 ff. 
The inscription 


"AtXas ovpavov evpvy exer, Ta SE para pmeOnoet 


is a conscious parody (Robert, Hermes xxiii. 440°). 

The current form of the legend, according to which Atlas fetched the 
apples while Herakles upheld the heaven, was told by Pherekydes (Fr. 38 
Miiller), and is represented on a b.f. lekythos (Cent. V.) published in /.H.S. 
xiii., Pl. II., and on the metope from Olympia (misinterpreted by Pausanias). 
But the type on the chest—secured against misunderstanding—does not 
correspond to any known version of the story, nor is it easy to reconstruct an 
account which will allow Atlas to support the heaven and hold the apples at 
once. It seems possible that the artist regarded Atlas himself as the 
guardian of the apples, and placed them in his hands as the simplest method 
of indicating this, using the types most ready to hand in combination. Thus 
the type of Atlas recurs as Sisyphos on the Cyrenaic cylix, A. V. 86, from 
which it is here restored with the necessary modification. 

ovpavov Te avéxet Kai yiv|.—Cp. Paus, v. 11, 2 (painting of Panainos). 
In both cases the expression is a loose reminiscence of a 52,3 


” , / > , 
exer 5é Te Klovas avTos 
‘ ¢ Lal > ‘\ 
paxpas, al yaidy Te Kal ovpavov audgis Exovorr. 


10. ARES AND APHRODITE.—The type=No. 4, the direction no doubt 
being reversed ; sce the discussion of that No. 


11. PeLEus AND THETIS.\—Two moments are represented in art (1) 
Peleus lying in wait for Thetis (Jahrbuch i. 1886, Pl. X., and probably the 
ivory situla from Chiusi, Jf. d. J. x. 39a, 1, 1a), a‘ paratactic’ composition, and 
(2) the wrestling schema—on which see Griif, Jahrbuch, loc. cit. This 
Léschcke considers, as a ‘closed’ type, to be Ionic in origin. Graf and 
Léschcke suppose the legend to have a local origin and to have been unknown 
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in literature: to which Schneider, (Prolegomena, p. 37 note 4) demurs, 
pointing out that it may be presupposed by & 432 ff. (Thetis is speaking of 
Zeus.) 

ex pév pw adAXaor adawy avbpi Sapaccer, 

Alaxidn Invi, eat érrAnv avépos edvvnv 

TOANGA mar’ ovK €bédoveA. 

The transformations of Thetis are indicated by the snake only (so only 

Graf 10 = Campana iv. 563). 


12. THE GorGONS AND PEeRSEUS.—The type and its elements are among 
the commonest decorative subjects in early art. Hes. ’Aomis ‘Hpaxdéous 
216—237 ; the attitude of Perseus (arerouevoy in Paus.), which is constant 
on the early monuments, is indicated by |. 217 


. 2 £ > a , \ wap ¢ \ > fal 
ovT ap emupaverv cuKeos Troaiv, ov— Exas avTod. 


The most important of the early monuments are :— 

(1) The cylix from Rhodes, 7H.S. Pl. XLITI. 

(2) The early Attic amphora, Antike Denkméler i, 57 (trom which the 

yorgons are adapted in the restoration): Perseus is absent. 

(3) The early Attic A€Bys from Aegina, A. Z. 1882, Pl. ix. (Perseus 
only : Harpies on the reverse). 

(4) The tripod vase from Tanagra, A. Z. 1881, Pl. iii. (the scene distri- 
buted over several square fields). 

A comparison of these monuments will show how the type is composed 
of independent decorative figures. (Léschcke A. Z. 1881, p. 31, thinks that 
the bearded type of Perseus is Corinthian, the beardless type Chalcidian.) 

ai aderpai Medovons|.—The words do not necessarily exclude Medusa 
herself.* She has been introduced to complete the scene in accordance with 
the monuments. 


THIRD BAND. 


We may put aside the mythological excursus of Pausanias, as well as 
the interpretations of the Olympian cicevoni. The band was no doubt 
occupied by one of those processional scenes which were so well adapted to 
fill a long horizontal field. Actual scenes of battle—such as those on the 
cylix of Archikles and Glaukytes (W. V. 1889 ii.)—seem to be practically 
excluded by the nature of the explanations given: but there seems no reason 
why groups of warriors with levelled spears on the point of meeting should 
not have been represented ; cp. the cylix with XtpotBos «ards, A. V. 190, 
191 (v. Klein, Lieblingsnamen, p. 27). Combining these with, ¢.y., the proces- 
sions of chariots on the Corinthian cylix, "Ed. ’Apy. 1885 vii., and the 
departure-scene, J/. d. J. 1855 xx.—compared with the Chalcidian departure 
scene, 4, V. 190, 191—I have attempted to produce a composition such as 





62a Cp, II]. 18, 13 ‘HpaxdAjjs ras Pnpudvov Bods éAatve:, where Geryon was no doubt also present. 
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an archaic artist might have employed to decorate such a surface as that of 


the third band of the chest. Two points have been kept in view (1) symmetry 
about the centre (2) gradual progress of the action within the limits of the 
scene—both of which are characteristic of early art. 


FOURTH BAND. 


This band has the same general features as the second. Brunn and 
Furtwiingler transpose the Judgment of Paris and Artemis in order to 
obtain a symmetrical responsion of the scenes, which then fall into two 
groups, («) of 1-2 figures—almost square, (/) of 3-5 figures—oblong, 
and are arranged alternately about the central group of the Dioscuri, Helen 
and Aithra. 

Thus we get 

7. Dioscuri &c. (central group). 


6. Ajax and Hektor. 8. Koon and Agamemnon. 
5. Melanion and Atalanta. 9. Artemis. 

4. Achilles and Memnon. 10. Judgment of Paris. 

3. Theseus and Ariadne. 11. Ajax and Cassandra. 

2. Herakles and Geryon. 12. Eteokles and Polyneikes. 
1. Boreas and Oreithyia. 13. Dionysos. 


I have not however adopted the transposition in the restoration, as my 
principle has been throughout to adhere as rigidly as possible to the terms 
of Pausanias’ description, while admitting considerable latitude of interpreta- 
tion. But there isa certain degree of probability in the conjecture : though no 
reason can be assigned for the transposition of the sections in the MS., and 
the mistake may be due to Pausanias himself when working up his notes 
from memory. 


1. Boreas AND OrReEITHYIA.—As Loschcke showed, the word 7pmrakws 
clearly implies that Boreas is carrying Oreithyia in his arms. The type 
thus belongs to the group discussed by Furtwiingler, A. Z. 1882, 348ff. and 
Léschcke, Boreas und Oreithyia, p. 9—who compares three scenes from the 
throne of Amyclae, Zeus and Poseidon carrying off Taygete and Alkyone, 
the rape of the Leukippidai, Theseus and Peirithoos »praxéres ‘EXévnv— 
and held by them to be of Ionic origin. Loéschcke in his above-named 
dissertation shows that the myth represented is not the current Attic legend, 
but an Ionic version. Oreithyia is a Nereid in {48 (in a list athetised by 
Zenodotos as “Havodecov Eywv yapaxthpa), and her father Erechtheus (in the 
Attic myth) is really an Ionic form of Poseidon (von Duhn, Bemerkungen 
sur Wiirzburger Phineusschale 104¢f.). The story is really a doublet of that 
of Peleus and Thetis. A variant of the type occurs on the acroterion of 
Delos (A. Z. 1882, p. 342) where the horse reminds us of the story of Boreas 
and the mares of Erichthonios (T 219ff). For the snake-feet of Boreas we 
may compare ‘ Chalcidian’ bronze Tritons in the form of decorative handles 
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(e.g. Notizie degli Scavi, 1886 PI. 1.), and for a Triton carrying off a nymph see 
Furtwiingler, Goldfund, p. 26, note 3 (Chalcidian bronze handle in the Louvre). 
(Robert ap. Hiller von Giirtringen, De fabulis ad Thracas pertinentibus, 
1886 p. 8, explained the figure on the chest as Typhon, comparing A. V. 237, 
a vase which furnished hints for the restoration. But Boreas’ name was 
certainly inscribed.) 


2. HERAKLES AND GeEryON.—Léschcke carefully distinguishes two 
archaic types of Geryon (the latest discussion in Boreas und Oreithyia p. 5f., 
and by Furtwiingler in Roscher’s Lexicon, Sp. 2203f.), of which the first-— 
Geryon winged, one pair of legs—is represented by two Chalcidian amphorae, 
A, V.105, 6 (from which the restoration is adapted) and A. V. 323, the 
other—Geryon wingless, three complete bodies—by the Corinthian and 
Attic monuments (of which the earliest is the pyxis J. H. S. v. p. 176). 
Léschke argues that the words tpets avdpes adddijdots Trpoceyopevot imply 
the Peloponnesian type: but this is not absolutely conclusive: the three 
bodies are quite distinct, and Pausanias does not, for example, mention the 
wings of the Boreads on Band I. 5. The phrase 6 wpos I'‘npvovny ayodv wears 
the appearance of a summarized description—note that in describing the 
throne at Amyclae (iii. 18, 13) Pausanias uses the vague expression ‘Hpaxdjjs 
tas [npvovouv Bods éXavvec—and without some extension of the dywy it is 
impossible to arrive at a satisfactory arrangement of the scenes to fill the 
left-hand side of the chest. 


3. THESEUS AND ARIADNE.—Cp. Pallat, de falula Ariadnea, Berlin 
1891, p. 7 ff, who thinks that Pausanias may have mistaken the crown for 
the fillet (?) held by Ariadne on the vase of Archikles and Glaukytes (A. V. 
235, 6). But it may simply indicate the musical skill of Theseus. Later 
writers identified the constellation of the lyre with the instrument of 
Theseus ; so ‘ Anacreon’ ap. Hyg. Ast7, ii. 6= Bergk P. L. G. iit 280 


’Ayyod & AiyeiSew Onoéos eoti vpn. 


Milani, Aus. Ital. di antichitd elassica iii, 274, refers the inner subject of the 
cylix of Kachrylion W. V.D. vii. to this scene. 


4, ACHILLES AND MEmNnon.—The first of three duel-scenes on this 
band derived from the Trojan story. This scene belongs to the early stock 
of art-types, as is seen from its occurrence on the Melian vase, Conze 


Pi, III. 


5. MELANION AND ATALANTA.—A simple composition, the figure of 
Atalanta being adapted from one of the early types of Artemis, represented 
by the Melian vase, Conze Pl. IV. (compare the fragment from Thera, A. Z. 
1854, Pl. 61). Atalanta is in fact in origin an Arcadian form of Artemis, 


6, AJAX AND HEcTOR.—This scene may possibly have been represented 
on the Olympian bronze-relief No. 700a (fragmentary inscrr., cp. Furt- 
wiingler’s note). Eor ”Epcs, who was certainly represented with a Gorgon’s 
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head, see Gerhard, Gesammelte Abhandlungen Plate XI.=A.d. I. 1839 tav. P 
(Chalcidian skyphos).: 


7. THE Dioscuri, HELEN AND AITHRA. Cp. Dio Chrysostom xi. p. 325R. 
6TL avTOs Ewpaxas einv ev ‘OdvpTia év TH OTricO0ddu Tod vew THs “Hpas 
UTouvnua THs aprayns éxetvyns ev TH Evrlvyn KiBote TH avatcbeion ITO Kuweé- 
Nov tods Atooxovpovs éxovtas Thy ‘EXévnv émiBeBynxviav tH Kepary Tis 
Al@pas kab tis Kopns ErKoveav, Kai ériypappa ervyeypampévov apyatots 
ypappacwy. 

For this scene only we have the independent description of au eyewitness 
(Robert attributes this also to Polemon in Hermes xxiii. 438 !). Unfortunately 
neither account gives us a clear idea of the scene. Robert’s suggestion 
that éyovras tHv ‘EXévynv implies that the Dioscuri were carrying Helen, and 
that her feet hung down over Aithra’s head while she dragged her by the 
hair, is ludicrous. The artist was composing freely, not drawing on the 
common stock of types, and it is impossible to arrive at a_ satisfactory 
restoration. But Dio Chrysostom’s words émiBeBnxviay tH Kepadry Tijs 
Ai@pas must not be taken literally, and if we combine his phrase ts Kopuns 
é\xoveav with the words of Pausanias és &agos cataBeBrAnpuévy we may arrive 
at a result such as that shown in the restoration. As Pausanias does not 
mention the horses of the Dioscuri they have not been represented : and 
this seems to have been commonly the case in the Peloponnese; cp. the 
relief from Sparta (Ath. Aitth. viii. 1883, Pl. XVIIL., ep. Ath. Mitth. ii. 1877 
p. 316, No. 17). No attempt has been made to reproduce the black garments 
of Aithra (v. supr. Band IT. 1). 

There has been much discussion of late years as to the version of the 
story represented on the chest: Robert Hermes xxiii. 1888, 436 (and Aus 
Kydathen, p. 101, note 2), Maass Parerga Attica (Index Lectionum Greifsw. 
1889—90) and Gott. Gelehrte Anzeigen 1890, p. 556, Toptter Aus der Anomia 
1890, p. 36 ff., Kirchner Attica ct Peloponnesiaca Greifswald 1890, p. 57 ff., 
Wagner Epitoma Vaticana ex Apollodort Bibliotheca 1891, p. 153 f., Prigge 
de These rebus gestis Marburg, 1891, pp. 35—38, Preger Jnscriptiones Graccac 
Metricae 1891, p. 135, ep. Wide Lakonische Kulte 1893, p. 321. The facts 
are as follows. Alkman is quoted by Paus. i. 41, 4, in the following terms :— 
Adkpav Toujoas dopa és todvs Avockovpous, ws ’AOjvas €dovev, Kai THY 
Oncéws aydyouv pytépa aiypddortov, bums Oncéa dyoiv avtov ateivat. 
The scholia on [ 242 relate how on this occasion “Adudva modus "AtTiKijs 
mopOeirar: they continue of 5é Avdoxoupor Oncéws pu TvyovTEs Napupa- 
yoyovo. tas ’A@jvas. (So the Scholia Veneta: the Scholia Didymi 
have ‘Adgiéévas.) The note professes to come partly from Polemon and 
the cyclic poets nai amo pépovs mapa 'ArXKpave TO Avpixd.  Bergk 
(P. L. G. iii* 19) would read ’AdgiéSvas in both places and emend 
the text of the inscription on the chest of Kypselos to “Ad/dvaOev, thus 
correcting the faulty metre: he thinks moreover that the artist interpolated 





63 But cf. v. 17, 7, MéAowa Exovra "Immoddpuerav, and the restoration. 
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the word €\«xerov in the verse supplied him by the poet—a supposition in 
which he has naturally found no followers. The reason of the changes is of 
course that the current version of the story as told by Herodotus (ix. 73), 
Hellanicus (#7. 74 ap. Schol. ' 144) and subsequent writers is to the effect 
that Helen was recovered from Aphidna in Attica. Herodotus tells us that 
the Deceleans assisted the Tyndaridae and in return received privileges at 
Sparta which they retained down to his own time, and moreover that 
their land enjoyed immunity from devastation during the Spartan invasions 
in the Peloponnesian war. 

A new element was introduced into the discussion by Robert, who called 
attention to the fact that Stephanus of Byzantium mentions a place of the 
name "Agzéva in Laconia. Robert argued that an Attic local legend—which 
he would suppose, following Niese’s most improbable conjecture,“ to have 
originated during the Peloponnesian war—could not possibly have been 
represented on the chest of Kypselos. Accepting Bergk’s emendation, he 
upheld that the scene was laid in the Laconian Aphidna. Maass replied 
that Theseus being an Attic king would not deposit his prize in Laconia, and 
vigorously defended the reading "A@davafev, contending that the form of 
the legend given by Alkman, in which Athens was sacked, was the genuine 
Peloponnesian version and therefore represented on the chest. 

Topffer defended Bergk’s position, and removed the improbability of the 
presence of an Attic legend on the chest by pointing to the fact that 
Eumelos, the Corinthian poet, told how Marathon colonized the Tetrapolis 
from Corinth, and to the relationship between the Philaidae in Attica and the 
Kypselids. 

Wagner supported Maass, and showed that in Apollodorus (iii. 10, 7), 
where the same confusion occurs in the MSS. as in the case of Schol. [ 242, 
the newly-discovered epitome proves the reading ’A@nvasg right. 

Meanwhile Kirchner—though himself disposed to think that ’A@dvaOev 
referred to a version based on the worship of Theseus and Peirithoos at 
Kodwvos “Imrmvos—showed that Theseus has left traces of his presence in the 
Peloponnese and particularly at Tegea as well as at Troezen and in Attica. 
Wide regards this as a confirmation of the theory that the Laconian Aphidna 
is the scene of the myth (but does not state an opinion as to the chest). Of 
the other writers Prigge follows Maass, and Preger Bergk. The latter course 
seems to me the most reasonable, though the corruption "A@dvaGev is no 
doubt a MS. corruption (as shown by the parallel cases) and not to be 
explained as a misreading of the inscription. Bergk’s theory that the artist 
altered the poet’s verse is quite untenable. It may be impossible to find a 
satisfactory explanation for the metrical phenomenon, but we must adhere 
rigidly to Pausanias’ account of the facts as he observed them. 


8. AGAMEMNON, IpHIDAMAS, Koon.—A 248—263. The combat over a 
fallen warrior is a common type here specialized with reference to the Llad. 


64 Hermes, xxiii. 84. 
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The description of Agamemnon’s shield A 36-7, where the Gorgoneion is 
named as the device, while PoSos occupies a subordinate position, is inter- 
polated (v. Furtwiingler in Roscher’s Lewiion, p. 1702). For the lion-headed 
figure of Phobos the nearest parallel is the Etruscan amphora, Jus. Nap. 
lix., for which Furtwiingler compares a Cappadocian relief, Perrot, Zxploration 
de la Galatie 48 M,° in proof of its Asiatic origin. It was a type eliminated 
by the struggle for existence in Greek art, like the Kyjp in No. 12. 


9. JUDGMENT OF Paris.—On the type see Jane Harrison, J.#.S. vii. 
196 ff. and Schneider, Prolegomena, p. 21 note 2, Miss Harrison’s type b 
(p. 203) has been reproduced in accordance with the earliest monuments— 
pinax at Florence (/.H.S. vii. p. 198), and amphora, also at Florence (J.Z8. 
Pl. LXX.). 


10. ARTEMIS.—The type is of wide diffusion in early Greek art. It will 
be sufficient to name among the earliest monuments the gold pendants from 
Camirus (Salzmann, Nécropole de Camiros 1.), the Boeotian ‘geometrical’ 
casket (Jahrbuch iii. 1888, p. 357), the ‘ Inselstein’ (Milchhofer, Anfdange 56a), 
and the terra-cotta relief from Mycenae (A. Z 1866 A). The two last are 
wingless. 

Knoll, Studien zur altesten griechischen Kunst, Bamberg, 1890, pp. 58—85, 
maintains that Pausanias attached the name Artemis to this figure on 
account of the animals (as the zérvia @npov), but that in reality the figure 
was merely a ‘decorative Fliigelfrau’ derived from the Semitic Ishtar. 
The type is of course principally a decorative one, as is shown by its use e.g. 
on the handles of the Frangois vase or the gold pendants of Camiros: but 
there can be no doubt whatever, from the expression used by Pausanias, that 
the name Artemis was inscribed. The type is commonly known as the 
‘ Persian’ Artemis, and compared with the Iranian goddess Anahita; but as 
Studniczka (Kyrene, p. 155 ff.) rightly maintains, this identification is wholly 
untenable. The Greeks borrowed the type of the male figure with animals 
symmetrically disposed (to the list of such figures must now be added the 
gold ornament from Aegina of late Mycenean style, /H.S. xiii. p. 201, and 
the bronze-relief of the Acropolis, J.H.S. xiii. p. 259, the first wingless, the 
second winged) and, changing the sex, transferred the type to their native 
goddess Artemis. Like Eos (Studniczka, p. 156) she afterwards lost her 
wings, as well as her heraldic attitude, though as a decorative figure the type 
remained in subordinate use, ¢.g. on the diadem of the Nemesis at Rhamnus 
(Diimmler ap. Studniczka, p. 1601). 


11. AJAX AND CassaANDRA.—There are two early examples of the type : 

(1) Bronze-relief from Olympia, No. 705, Furtwiingler p. 104. 

(2) Interior of cylix from Rhodes, J.77.8. Pl. XL. with the aid of which 
the scene has been restored. The figure of Athena, according to Furt- 


® From Boghaz-Keui (Pteria). figure on a hematite cylinder from Salamis 
86 The nearest Oriental parallel is a wingless (Perrot, iii. fig. 429, p. 638). 
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wangler, is conceived as living. It is hard to say in what school the type— 
not a very simple one—was created. How meaningless it could become in 
the hands of an unintelligent artist may be seen by comparing the Df. 
amphora, A.Z. 1848, xiii. 


12. ETEOKLES AND POLYNEIKES.—The scheme of the duel in which one 
warrior sinks on his knee is familiar in early art. Cp. the lower band on 
the Amphiaraos vase, J/. d. J. x. 4, and the remains of the uppermost scene on 
the bronze-relief from the Acropolis, Ath. Mitth. xii. 1887, 123 note 3. The 
Ker, as has already been shown, corresponds precisely to the description of 
the K#pes on the Hesiodic ’Aowis, but to no ancient monument. Furt- 
wiingler in Roscher’s Lexikon, p. 1707, holds that it should be restored with 
the face of a Gorgon, and this is certainly the most obvious solution: but in 
that case it is difficult to give the figure its due place in the action—that of 
being ready to seize the falling warrior—and a comparison of the Harpies on 
the A€Bys from Aegina (A. Z. 1882 ix.) suggests that that type may have 
been modified by our artist somewhat in the way represented. His invention 
did not, however, win its way to acceptance by other artists. 


13. Dionysos.—Note that the train of Satyrs and Maenads is entirely 
absent ; on the significance of which see above. There is no close parallel, 
but a comparison with the ‘ Dionysos at sea’ of Exekias (A. V. 49) suggests 
itself. For the cave indicated by a rock ep. the cave of Pholos, JS. pl. i. 


FIFTH BAND. 


This was a continuous frieze, like Bands I. and III. (see above). The 
scene in which Hephaestus hands the armour to Thetis formed a central 
group. Apart from the mule-car® (of Aphrodite?) the movement was 
divergent on either side of the group. 


1. THe NupTIALs oF PELEUS AND THETIS.—For the subject see above, 
§$ 5. The most valuable hints for the reconstruction were obtained from 
M.d. I. vi. 33 (Herakles the guest of Eurytos ete.). A man and woman share 
the same «divy on the similar vaso «a colonnette in the Louvre 629. The type 
of Cheiron (to whom has been assigned the branch with game suspended in 
accordance with the monuments) remained a standing one even in the fifth 
century. Cp. J.H.S. pl. ii. (white-ground oenochoe) and the great Amazon vase 
from Ruvo at Naples (on the neck). The indication of the lameness of 
Hephaestus is difficult to carry out. The restoration is of course only 
conjectural, 


%* This is the only serious argument for re- that case have to reverse the direction. Buta 
taining Pausanias’ interpretation, and as such is _ scene consisting only of one mule-car seems out 
strongly pressed by Schneider. We should in — of place in the present frieze. 
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2. HERAKLES AND CEeNnTAURS.—Freely composed, with the aid of such 
early monuments as :— 

(1) The Protocorinthian lekythos in Berlin, 4. Z. 1883 pl. x. 

(2) The Corinthian skyphos in the Louvre, /.H.8. pl. i. 

(3) The Cyrenaic deinos, A. Z. 1881 pl. xi. Cp. also the frieze of Assos. 

When adapted to a circular field the scene forms a closed ring in which 
the figure of Herakles acts as a clasp (so Schneider, Stchs. Berichte 1891, p. 
217); but the original type is no doubt that of a frieze with Herakles at one 
end, as here. 

The ornament is adapted from the ‘ Argive’ reliefs (the gwilloche in its 
simple form), and from the bronze-work of the Acropolis published by Mr. 
Bather (J.H.S. xiii. 1892-3, Figg. 22, 24, 26). These were selected from motives 
of economy and simplicity, but it is likely that beside the simple guzlloche 
used in the framing of the scenes on bands IT. and IV. much more elaborate 
ornament was also employed on the original. Furtwiingler’s sketch (Meister- 
werke, p. 731) will show how this may have been. The use of the Palmette 
and Lotos chain (A7ch, Anz. 1891, p. 125, 12a is a fine specimen) and the 
ornament figured in ’E@. ’Apy. 1892 xii. 1. 2i(cp. Arch. Anz. 1891, p. 124, 
12a) seems to me very probable. 

HENRY STUART JONES. 


[Nore.—Since the above was written, Studniczka has contributed to the 
Jahrbuch (1894, pp. 51-54) an article dealing primarily with the figure of 
Herakles on Band I. 2 (v. 17, 9), whom he regards as introduced to see fair 
play at the répya of the race-course, like Phoenix in VW 358ff. He also (p. 
52, note 16) adopts Sittl’s view as to the cylindrical form of the cuwérn, 
pointing to the fact that the words Xdpva£ and x.Bwros are used by Pausanias 
of the cista mystica preserved at Patrae, of which Imhoof and Gardner trace 
a representation in the cylindrical object appearing on coins (‘ Numismatic 
Commentary’ Q 1-4). He would explain the alternating direction of the 
meplodos by the supposition that the cuyéAn was placed so near to the wall 
that it was impossible to walk round it. S. further suggests that it may have 
originally formed the base of the golden colossus. ] 
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ANIMAL WORSHIP IN THE MYCENAEAN AGE. 


I—TuHE CULT OF THE ASS. 


a v \ , , , \ ’ , 
Hv apa Kat KavOwor TUYH YadeTH TE Kai EoOXy. 


Anthol. Pal, TI. xi. 383. 


AMONG the many discoveries made by the Greek Archaeological 
Society at Mycenae in 1886 there is one which, for the student of primitive 
religion, possesses a quite exceptional interest—I refer to the strange fresco 
here reproduced (Fig. 1). It was recovered at the excavation of a chamber 
belonging to the oldest period. The fresco itself was found on a wall 
somewhat to the south of this chamber, but evidently connected with the 








WSS 


Fic, 1. 


same group of buildings. M. Tsountas, the able director of the operations, 
describes! it as evpeOév Katw mAnolov Tod olkov—ovyi év avT@—rapa TL 
dyyeiov éx porvBSouv éyov aya Rovtipos. It may be well to quote 
further his own account of the find. ‘It represents,’ he says, ‘three figures 


1 "Eqnuepts Apxaoroyixh, 1887, pp. 160-161, Pl. X. 
H.S.—VOL, XIV. G 
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bearing on their shoulders a pole, which they grasp with their right hands— 
the left in each case not being shown. On the head of the central figure 
may still be seen an excrescence of some sort, which probably denoted a 
tassel of the creature’s hair: the ears slope backwards, and from their roots 
depends the rest of the animal’s long tresses, which are plaited; at least, 
this I take to be the meaning of the colours employed: they also wear 
a girdle about their loins. The bodies, including that of the central figure, 
are not preserved sufficiently to enable us to decide whether they are the 
bodies of beasts or of men. About the pole is wound a fillet; though its 
extremities, from which a pair of corresponding objects was probably hung, 
are now lost. The heads are not those of horses but of asses, as is evident 
from the long ears and the general outline of the mouth with its lips 
and nostrils.’ 

As to the precise significance of these curious figures no very satis- 
factory conclusion has yet been reached. M. Tsountas himself, and indeed 
the majority of archaeologists, is content to refer to Dr. Milchhofer’s work 
Die Anféinge der Kunst in Griechenland as containing a sufficient explanation 
of the scene. The chapter in question deals with the so-called ‘Island 
stones’; and in it the author seeks to prove that a large proportion of the 
subordinate Greek divinities,—including the Harpies, Winds, Gorgons, 
Centaurs, Satyrs and Sileni, as well as Demeter, Erinys, Pegasus, Areion, 
Iris, the Minotaur and the Dioscuri—all group themselves around the 
central figure of the Horse, and are in fact differentiations of that same 
primitive cult. Whether this is so or not, I shall endeavour to determine 
later on. For the present it is enough to point out that Dr. Milchhofer’s 
essay deals only with the Horse,—he does not so much as mention the Ass ;— 
and therefore he can hardly be said to have provided a satisfactory solution 
of the picture before us. 

Since the discovery of this stucco-painting at Mycenae a very different 
explanation has been offered by Dr. Winter,? who regards such figures as 
‘mistaken copies of the sacred Hippopotamus, the Egyptian goddess 
Thueris.* With this interpretation Dr. Walter Leaf‘ was formerly disposed 
to agree. But I would urge against it two objections. In the first place 
it is hard'to see why her figure should have been thus repeated three times 
in a single scene. And in the second place we have direct evidence that 
Mycenaean art was much better acquainted with the shape of the hippopo- 
tamus than this theory would lead us to suppose. For among the terra- 
cotta vases found at Hissarlik in the débris of the second city (the Homeric 
Troy) .were several in the form of animals, one of them giving a very 
fair idea of the hippopotamus.’ In short, though a single figure within the 


° Jahrbuch des K. d. Instituts, 1890, p. 108 of a red hippopotamus.’ J. Bonwick, Lyyptian 


(Arch. Anzeiger). Belief, p. 227 fin. 

3 ¢The hippopotamus Ta-ur stood for a 4 Schliemann’s Excavations, Eng. ed. 1891, 
Typhonic or evil divinity, and was more an  p, 292, n. 1. 
object to be prayed against than prayed to. 5 Schlicmann’s Excavations, p. 72. Cp. 


Its temple was at Papremis. Naville calls it Keller, Zhicre des classischen Alterthums, yp. 
the emblem of impudence. Set took the body 205. 
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small compass of a lenticular gem might conceivably be accepted as a 
distortion of Thueris, a comparison of the three lively figures on our fresco 
cither with the above-mentioned Mycenaean portrait of the hippopotamus, 
or with the Egyptian statues of Thueris herself,® will make any such ex- 
planation appear arbitrary and improbable. 

Admitting then that these figures are neither horses nor river-horses, 
but simply asinine,’ we have to account for their peculiar appearance, and 
to offer some solution as to their significance. It will, I think, be well to 
remember two facts with regard to their provenance. They were discovered, 
as I have said, on the citadel of Mycenae; and connected with the spot 
where they were unearthed was a court-yard, which contained remains of an 
old sacrificial pit similar to the one disclosed at Tiryns by Dr. Dorpfeld. 
There is therefore a certain amount of @ priori probability for attributing 
to them some religious meaning. 

Bearing this in mind, let us turn for a moment to another citadel 
of the Mycenaean civilization, the Akropolis at Athens. Here, in the days 
when ‘the strong house of Erechtheus’ was still standing, there was per- 
formed a ceremony which, thanks to scattered notices in the extant classics, 
can be partially reconstructed. It would appear that even in the time 
of Aristophanes girls between five and ten years of age were accustomed on 
certain occasions to celebrate a propitiatory rite in honour of Artemis 
Brauronia. This was done within the precinct of the Akropolis. Clad in 
saffron robes, which they afterwards presented to the goddess, they mimicked 
the action of bears (dpxtevec@ar): indeed they were themselves called 
ap«roe and their festival ra dpxteta. Further, it is possible that the saffron 
robes were the substitution of a more polished age for the rude bear-skins 
donned by less civilized worshippers.$ 

Applying this analogy to the case before us, we may maintain that 
there is no antecedent improbability against the prevalence of a similar 
ceremony at Mycenae. And if it could be shown that the ass was an animal 


" See the Gazette Archéologigue, 1888, V1. I. 
No. 6: Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 276: Perrot and 
Chipiez, History of Ancient Egyptian Art, Eng. 
ed. vol. i. p. 63, Fig. 42. An Egyptian picture 
of the ‘Nilpferd’ may be seen in Keller, op. 
cit. p. 206, Fig. 41. Even the Bushmen of 
S. Africa show greater skill in drawing this 
animal than Winter would allow the early 
Greeks ; cp. a cave-painting in A. Lang, Custom 
and Myth, p. 295, Fig. 9. 

7 Mr. A. J. Evans writes to me that he is 
collecting fresh evidence against Winter’s theory. 
M. Cavvadias, Mouilles de Lycosoura, Livy. i. 
p. 12, n. 2, agrees with M. Tsountas in his in- 
terpretation : * Les figures monstrueuses, peintes 
sur un fragment de stuc trouvé dans le palais de 
Mycenes, sont, 4 mon avis, des figures humaines 
iu téte Vane, vetues dune tunique talaire.’ 


Similarly Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. de 1 Art 
dans V Antiquité, vol. vi. p. 885, ‘Ceux-ci ont, 
sur un buste et avec des bras d’homme, des 
tétes dine.’ 

8 So A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion, p. 
213, n. 1: ‘The bear-skin seems later to have 
been exchanged for a saffron raiment.’ This 
derives dubious support from a fragment of the 
figured peplos belonging te Damophon’s group 
of Demeter, Despoina, 47rtemis, and Anutos ; 
a female with the head of a bear dances in 
company with other animal forms. A parallel 
case would be Catlin’s picture of the Indian 
bear-dance (pub. by Currier and Ives, New 
York), which shows a ring of warriors crouching 
like bears, some of them wearing bear-skin 
masks that conceal the whole head, and one a 
complete skin covering back, arms, and legs. 


Gz 
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likely to be worshipped by the early dwellers on the citadel, the details 
of our fresco would receive a clear and simple solution. For I would suggest 
that we have here a representation of three worshippers, dressed in asses’ 
heads and skins, engaged in some religious function. The colouring of the 
skins which they wear on their backs shows them to have been some such 
conventional substitute as the xpoxwtos at Athens.” The girdle round the 
waist was used to attach the skins to their bare bodies ; and the human head 
was probably covered by an artificial mask—this is indicated both by the 
flesh-tint of the face and by the two semi-circular marks under the jaw." 
Lastly, just as the apxroe were said" puortypiov ayewv, so here we may find 
an explanation of that curious old proverb dvos ayer wvornpia. 

This interpretation of the painting is to some extent strengthened by 
a consideration of certain Island stones. There are at least three gems on 
which, if I have read them aright, we have scenes from the same ritual. 
Two out of these three were found in Crete; and though the exact source 
of the third is unknown, the Cretan goat upon it suggests the same island. 





Fie. 3. 





The first (Fig. 2) is a lenticular carnelian, now in the Berlin Museum.” It 
affords in some respects the closest parallel to the Mycenaean fresco. A 
figure clothed in the head and skin of an ass bears on his shoulder a pole— 
presumably the dovwAXa or avadopoy of Aristophanes, Frogs 8%—which he 


steadies with his right hand, the left not being shown. From the ends of 


this pole hang two slaughtered quadrupeds, ‘due lioni o pantere uccisi, 
according to Helbig. The pose of the arm, and the skin coat gathered in 
at the waist, recall the details of the larger drawing and raise a presumption 
that here too we have a similar scene portrayed. The second gem (Fig. 3), a 
lenticular chalcedony, repeats the motive. This time, however, as the victim 





is not so heavy, it is simply slung across the left shoulder. The girdle is 


* Cp. Pollux, Z 56: gore 5€é re Kal Kiddrov 
eoOTos Xp@ua, To viv dvarypivoy Kadovmevor. 
KiAAov yap Tov bvov of Awprets Kal KiAAaKTIpa 
Tov ovndaTny A€youciy. 

” Cp. Figs. p. 106 and p. 117. 

'! Schol. on Aristophanes Lys. 645. 

2 Milchhofer, op. cit. p. 55, Fig. 44): 
Mitchell, Hist. of Ancient Sculpture, yp. 147, 
Fig. 71: Maxime Collignon, //ist. de la Sculp. 
Gr. p. 57, Fig. 35: Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. 
de V Art, vol. vi. p. 845, Fig. 428, 8: Brunn, 


Gr. Kunstgeschichte, p. 41: Overbeck, Gr. 
Kunstmythologic, p. 683, Fig. 2. 

18 Similar exx. of the &o:AAa@ in Perrot and 
Chipiez, Phoenicia and Cyprus, vol. i. p. 318 : 
Roscher, Ler. col. 1167: Mitchell, op. cit. p. 
634, Fig. 259: and two engravings in the 
Revue Archéologique, 3rd series, 1891, pp. 363, 
367. Cp. Smith, Dict. Ant., new ed. s.v. 
Asilla. 

4 Milchhofer, op. cit. p. 55, Fig. 44e: Lajard, 
Recherches sur Mithra, Atlas, Pl. 43, No. 19. 
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better shown, and the tassels down the back as well as the crest between the 
ears again remind us of the fresco. The third gem (Fig. 4), a glandular 
haematite, also in the Berlin Museum,” represents the same figure once more 
with girdle and decorated skin, but in a different attitude. He is here 
in the act of presenting a sacred vessel; and this in all probability was another 
part of the same ritual, for it will be remembered that in M. Tsountas’ 
account close to the fresco was found a strange ayyelov éx porvBdou éxov 
o Xa NovTHpos. 

Thus far, then, assuming that the ass was the object of a special cult 
at Mycenae, we have found an explanation for the figures on the fresco 
that may at least be called consistent with the represertations on the Island 
stones. But—it will be asked~uare we justified in our assumption? Have 
we a right to assign any religious importance to the ass? Certainly with 
the Greeks as with other nations that animal was often cited merely 
as a symbol of stubbornness and stolidity. It is in this character only 
that Homer, for example, mentions it." Hence too come such proverbs as 
évm tis Edeye w0Oov or dvos wera. And Horapollo, whose ignorance of 
hieroglyphics does not preclude his acquaintance with Hellenic custom, 
informs us that the Egyptians ‘ portray with the head of an ass’ the man 
who has never left his own land, as being one who has no turn for enquiry 
and knows nothing of foreign travel. Cornelius de Pauw, commenting 
on sundry interpretations of that passage, remarks :'!* ‘ Asininum caput pro 
capite humano sumtum loco symboli, ad denotandam hominis stupiditatem. 
Hoe aptum. Alia non sunt unius assis.’ But @ priori argument provokes 
a priort answer :— 

««The gods @ 
What and where are they?” What my sire supposed, 
And where yon cloud conceals them! “ Till they ’scape 
And scramble down to Leda, as a swan, 
Europa, as a bull! why not as—ass 


To somebody ?”’ 
Aristophanes Apology, p. 87. 


At any rate it will be worth while to ask whether ancient mythology 
attached any peculiar significance to the ass, and if so, how far such 
significance will explain the details and accessories of our problematic 
painting. 

Now the fact that among Eastern nations the ass possesses a dignity 
which his Western congener has lost prepares us to learn that in the 


; Odyssey, p. 70, Pl. XX. c?—‘A human figure 
Mitchell, op. cit. p. 147, Fig. 72: see also with a swine’s head, one of the comrades of 
Helbig, Bull. 1875, p. 41, and Overbeck, Gr. Odysseus. He holds in his hand the fatal cup. 
Kunstinythologic, bk. iv. p. 688, Fig. 4. Is 16 Jliad xi. 558, &s & O71” dvos K.7.A. 

this the prototype of the St. Petersburg gem W Hieroylyphiea, i. § 23. 

published by Miss Harrison in Myths of the 18 Ed, 1727, p. 40. 


15 Milchhifer, op. cit. p. 68, Fig. 46a: 
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Rigvedas he is invested with supernatural powers,” appearing now as a 
demi-god, now as a semi-demon. He is on the one hand a victorious warrior,” 
terrifying men with his discordant voice,?! and endowed with generative 
strength beyond his compeers.” On the other hand his demoniacal aspect 
is also prominent: he dwells in the darkness of a cavern or the gloom 
of hell, ‘and this cavern and hell sometimes assume the form of an ass’s 
skin, or of an ass simply.’ *4 

The conception of the celestial ass as a great warrior was naturally 
confined to those countries in which the terrestrial ass was employed in 
war. Aelian, for example, makes the following statement :” 

Lapaxopor S€ ove AYOopopous, ovTE ddodytas Exovor Tos dvous, aAda 
mokemiotds: Kal én’ avT@y ye Tovs évoTrAtovs Kivdvvovs UTropévovary, 
womepody of "EXAnves ert tev immov. 6otis 8 dpa Tap’ avTois dvr 
oyKxwdéaTepos eivat Soxei, ToDTOy TH ”Aper TPOdyovow iEepov.— 


and Strabo says*° of the Carmanians : 





A > v e U \ \ U , fal Lf 
xpavrTat 8 dvois oi Toddol, Kat Tpds TOAEMOV OTTaVEL THY iTTeDV 
wv 4 Lal v e \ / aA Ul ‘ > 
dvov te Ovovot. T@® "Aper, OvTep Kai céGovtar OBedy ovoy, Kai Etat 


/ 
TONEMLTTAL,— 


adding that when Darius attacked the Scythians, his contingent of asses 
proved most effective in routing the enemy’s cavalry— 


, \ > U > \ ‘ y7 \ iid ’ , 
TodraKis O€ ErreNavvovT@Y emi Tovs Llépoas, wetaEd OKws axovaerar 
ot immo. TOV Ovav THS Hovis, ETapdcoorTo. 


The few traces of the warrior ass that occur in classical literature 
may be collected here. Eratosthenes* relates that in the Gigantomachia, 
when Zeus summoned all the gods to the rescue, Dionysus, Hephaestus, 
and the Satyrs, came riding upon asses, which, though frightened them- 
selves, so alarmed the giants by their braying that the battle was won. 





19 De Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, vol. 
i. p. 364. 

*” Rigveda I. xxxiv. 9, Trans. Prof. H. H. 
Wilson, vol. i. p. 96, ‘When will be the har- 
nessing of the powerful ass, that you may 
come to the sacrifice?’ 7.c. the ass was the 
steed of the Asvins. 

1 Rigveda I. xxix. 5, Trans, Prof. H. H. 
Wilson, vol. i. p. 74, ‘Indra, destroy this ass, 
(our adversary), praising thee with such dis- 
cordant speech ; and do thou, Indra, of bound- 
less wealth, enrich us with thousands of excel- 
lent cows and horses.’ 

“ The Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rigveda, 
Trans. Martin Haug, vol. ii. p. 273 = Ait. Br. 
IV. ii. 9, ‘The Asvins were the winners of the 
race with a carriage drawn by donkeys; they 
obtained (the prize). Thence (on account of 
the excessive efforts to arrive at the goal) the 
donkey lost its (original) velocity... . The 
Asvins, however, did not deprive the sperm of 


the ass of its (primitive) vigour. This is the 
reason that the male ass (vaji) has two kinds of 
sperm (to produce mules from a mare, and asses 
from a female ass) 

°3 Ramayana ii. 71, Trans. Griffith : Bharat 
in a dream sees his dead father carried off by a 
team of asses—a token that portends ‘depar- 
ture for the abode of Yamas.’ 

*4 De Gubernatis, op. cit. p. 370. 

% de Nat. An. xii. 34. 

6 XV. ii. 14: ep. Arnobius IV. xxv.: ‘Quis 
ei (sc. Afarti) canes ab Caribus, quis ab Scythis 
astnos immolari? non principaliter cum ceteris 
Apollodorus ?’ 

* Catast. xi. p. 246, ed. West. 

*8 According to Bochart, Hierozoicon, vol. i. 
pp. 158-9, ed. Rosenmiiller, the same story is 
told by an unpublished Scholiast on Aratus : 
he refers to the Schol. Germ. Arat. Phaen. 
p. 51, ed. Buhle, 
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Pausanias (X. xviii. 4) informs us that the Ambrakiots dedicated an ass 
of bronze in gratitude for a night-victory over the Molossians, in which 
the foe had been routed by a timely bray. Similarly in Aesop’s fable 
of the Ass and the Lion as partners in the chase, 


‘auritulus 
Clamorem subito totis tollit viribus 
Novoque turbat. bestias miraculo.’ 
PHAEDRUS I. xi. 6. 


Lastly 2° Pliny mentions™ the superstition that ‘pellis asini iniecta im- 
pavidos infantes facit.’ 

As an intermediate link between Eastern and Western mythology we 
have the Phrygian legend of Midas. This somewhat complex tale represents 
Midas as the king and forefather of the Phrygian people. In his childhood 
ants conveyed grains of corn into his mouth,*! indicating—says Cicero *°— 
that one day he would become the richest of all men. During the progress 
of Dionysus from Thrace to Phrygia Silenus strayed into his rose-gardens, 
and bound with wreaths of flowers was brought before him. Midas received 
the delinquent kindly; and Dionysus in return granted his request that 
whatever he touched should become gold—a favour that the king was soon 
glad to have cancelled. It is further stated * that Midas belonged to a race 
of Satyrs. Being visited by one of his kinsmen, who with voice and flute 
ridiculed him on account of his Satyr’s ears, Midas mixed wine in a well, 
induced his detractor to drink, and so caught him. This well was still shown 
at Ancyra in Pausanias’ time,” though others maintained that the true spot 
was near Thymbrium.* Better known is the story which tells how Apollo, 
angered because Midas preferred Pan’s piping to his own harping, changed 
the ears of the monarch into those of an ass. For a while Midas concealed 
them under his Phrygian cap. But at length the servant who cut his hair 
discovered them, and—being unable to keep silence—dug a hole in the 
ground, into which he whispered the fatal news. The hole was filled up; 
but reeds springing from the spot betrayed the secret as they rustled in 
the wind. 

These are the main incidents of the Midas myth. It must not ot 
course be treated after the manner of the later mythographers as necessarily 
a consistent whole. But inasmuch as it regards the figure of the ass-king 
under several different aspects, it will form a convenient starting-point from 


°9 Epictetus acc. Arrian (Lp. Diss, I. xviii. ka pods madvres joav Kupaio: ceropod Kal xadacns 
20) bade a man walk in the way of the upright  oBepmrepor eivar Tov bvov jyovmevat. 
ovxl Te meyeer memos Tov caHpaTos, domep Pliny, N.H. xxviii. 258 (ed. Sillig). 
aOAnTHs. ov yap ws bvovy anTTHTOYV Elva 31 Aelian, Var. Hist. xii. 45. 
det. But this may be only a reference to the 82 de divin. i. 36. 
simile of J7iad xi. 558. Another doubtful ex. 33 Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. vi. 27, 2 tells the 
is Suidas, vol. ii. col. 1129, s.v. “Ovos eis tale. 
Kuyaious, where it is said—mapa Kupalors eddner 4 Paus. I. iv. 5. 
poBepds eivar 6 bvos, Kal Kata TovToval rods 35 Xenoph. Anab. I. ii. 13, 
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which to consider the various interpretations of this symbolism current 
among the Greeks. 

(1) In the first place, then, we note a certain connection—whether 
positive or negative—between the ass and music. The Satyr derides Midas 
ov povoy ddwy adda Kal addA@v. And it is for his lack of musical taste that 
Apollo imposes the ‘ auriculas asini. Elsewhere we learn that the ass was 
sacrificed to Apollo ; Pindar speaking of the Hyperboreans says :—*® 


map ols rote Llepoeds édalcato Nayéras, 
dopat écedOar, 

KretTAas Ov wv ExaTouBas eriTOcaats Dew 
Cle e ‘ ” 

péfovtas: wv Oariars Ewrredov 

evpapiats Te padiot’ ’Amrod\NwY 

xaipe, yerd 8 opav bBpw opOiav xvwébarov. 


Clemens too remarks:* ‘ Let the Scythians continue to sacrifice their 
asses, as Apollodorus says and Callimachus in his line— 


PoiBos ‘TrepBopéoow ovev ériTérXeTat ipois— 
or again in another place— 
Téprrovawy ALtrapai PoiBov dvoadayiat.’ 


Antoninus Liberalis is more circumstantial. He tells*®® how a certain 
Babylonian, Kleinis by name, travelled to the temple of Apollo in the 
country of the Hyperboreans and—like Perseus before him—saw ‘epovpyovu- 
pévas avT@ Tas Ovolas Tov dvwv. Returning to Babylon he attempted a 
similar sacrifice himself; but Apollo forbade it, t)v yap Tay dvev Ovalav év 
‘TrrepBopéos ayouevnvy avt@ Kal’ Hdovnv eivar. Two of Kleinis’ sons dis- 
obeyed the command and drove asses to the altar. The god in vengeance 
maddened the beasts, which devoured Kleinis and all his family. However, 
before they died, Apollo at the request of Leto and Artemis petaBarov 
éroinae tavtas dpyiOas. Despite Apollo’s predilection for the Hyper- 
borean breed there was an annual sacrifice of asses at Delphi: this we 
gather from an important inscription *° in which occurs the line— 


A , 4 = e Su > , , ‘ wv \ 
Tov dopov Kal Ta iepnia dOpoa cuvayovtwr, Tos dvovVs, Tov SoKima... 


Emendations have been proposed ; but Boeckh’s comment is just : ‘ de asinis 
non est quod dubites; non Graeci Hyperboreos fecissent Apollini asinorum 
hecatomben offerentes, nisi in Graecia quoque asini mactati Apollini essent.’ 
It may be plausibly conjectured that, just as in the Vedic hymn ‘the god 
Indras...is requested by the poet to kill the ass who sings with horrible 





36 Pyth, x. 31 ff. 39 This is perhaps due to a misunderstanding 

387 Cohortatio ad Gentes, vol. i. col. 101, ed. of the expression dvoy dpyw in Aristophanes, 
Migne. Birds, 721. 

38 Ed, Koch, p. 28 ff, 4 Boeckh, C./.@. vol. i. p. 807, line 14. 
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voice,’ *! so in Hellenic legend the braying ass is devoted to Apollo in his 
office of wovoayétns and AvpoxtUTos.*2 From some such sense of propriety 
arose the adage * dvos Avpas (axover or &mTeTac), and the saying explained 
by Suidas*t—dvos mpos addov. In the same vein Plutarch with reference te 
the Phrygian bone flute remarks * that the ass tayvtatos Kai apovaotatos 
@v Tada, NeTTOTaATOY Kai povaotKwTaToy datéov mapéxetat. ‘To which 
Niloxenos replies: ’ApéXee tadta Kat piv tots Navxpatitats éyxanrodat 
Bovowpitar ypopea yap bn Tots dvetots eis Tov avdov: exeivors b€ Kai 
cddriyyos axovew abéuitov, as bve POeyyopévns Gporov: dvov Sé vr’ 
Aiyurtiov tate Sjrrov da Tupdva *® trpomndaxifopevov. Aclian too informs 
us that the worshippers of Serapis detest the ass, and that Ochus the 
Persian, knowing their feelings on the subject, dmré«tewe pwév tov "Amu, 
éFeOéwae Sé tov dvov,"’ és Ta Exyata AUTIcaL Oédhwv Tos AdyuTTious 
‘However, he adds, ‘it is said that the ass was t@ Tudou mpoodiry. 
These scraps of Egyptian lore * are cited by Aelian d@ propos of a Pytha- 
gorean maxim to the effect that the ass povoy Tov fawv wn yeyovévat Kata 
appoviay. TavTn ToL Kal Tpos TOV YOY TOV THs AUpas eivar KwpoTaTov. A 
striking illustration is supplied by a mosaic at Palermo* which repre- 
sents Orpheus playing, and among the animals listening to him even 
an ass. 

There is therefore a certain amount of evidence for supposing that the 
ass was traditionally deficient in musical skill. J am, however, inclined to 
suspect that this deficiency was not primitive, but an effect of later ration- 
alism. Indeed the early mind would be far more likely to consider the ass 
a great vocalist than to reflect that the notes he produced were harsh and 
discordant. It is as a popular critic of music that Aesop, for example, 
makes him judge the contest between the nightingale and the cuckoo ; and 
a genuine love for singing may be detected in his endeavour to imitate the 





41 De Gubernatis, op. cit. vol. i. p. 374. 

42 Roscher, Lew. col. 435, 40-1. 

43 Paroemiog. Gracc. ed. Leutsch and Schnei- 
dewin, vol. i. pp. 291-2. The proverb occurs 
in several forms : dvos Avpas Hove kal caAMUyyos 
is: dvos AvpiCwy: Ti yap Kowdv pact Avpa Kat 
bv; dvor dmwrépw KdOnvrat Tis Avpas: etc. 

44 Suidas, vol. ii. col. 1129: mapoimla ém ray 
bh ovyrararibenevwr, unde emavotvtwr: Sia Td 


” mayTedA@s avaicOnrov Tov dvov. 


45 Sap. Conviv.v. For this use of ass-bones, 
cp. Eustathius, Opusc. ed. Tafel, p. 58, 63, ds 
dé amd dvelwy doTav, ottw Kal ard veBpelwv 
avrol eyivovro, and Pliny, MH. xi. 215, 
‘asinorum (ossa) ad tibias canora’: Jdem, xvi. 

> 
172. 
48 Cp. Plut. de Isid. ct Osirid. 50. 
47 Cp. Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 8, with de Nat. 
’ ’ 
Anim. x. 28. 

48 On the ass in Egypt, see J. Bonwick, 

Hgyptian Belief, p. 228. Prof. Robertson 


Smith, The Religion of the Semites, pp. 448-9, 
collects the evidence for supposing that the ass 
was a sacred animal among the Semites: he 
adds, ‘ An actual ass-sacrifice appears in Egypt 
in the worship of Typhon (Set or Sutech), who 
was the chief god of the Semites in Egypt, 
though Egyptologists doubt whether he was 
originally a Semitic god. The ass was a 
Typhonic animal, and in certain religious cere- 
monies the people of Coptus sacrificed asses by 
casting them down a precipice, while those of 
Lycopolis, in two of their annual feasts, stamped 
the figure of a bound ass on their sacrificial 
cakes. . . . It has been supposed that the Golden 
Set, worshipped by the Semite Hyksos in the 
Delta, was a Sun-god.’ It was, by the way, an 
Egyptian grammarian—Apion by name—who 
first promulgated the tale that the Jews wor- 
shipped an ass’s head of gold in the temple at 
Jerusalem, 
% Arch. Zeit, 1869, vol. xxvii. 40. 
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grasshopper by dint of feeding on dew, Phaedrus and the later fabulists 


adopt the less naive view :— 


‘Asinus iacentem vidit in prato lyram. 
Accessit et temptavit chordas ungula ; 
Sonuere tactae. Bella res, sed mehercules 
Male cessit, inquit, artis quia sum nescius, 
Si repperisset aliquis hane prudentior, 
Divinis aures oblectasset cantibus.’ 
PHAEDR. App. xii. 


But to find the ass as a veritable musician we must go back to the East. 
In the fifth book of the Pantchatantra® the ass Ouddhata plays truant 
along with a jackal. Turning a deaf ear to the arguments and entreaties of 
the latter he insists upon singing, having first proved his minute and 
accurate knowledge of musical laws : 

‘Apres que cela fut fait, ’&ne tendit son cou et se mit dcrier. Puis le 
garde des champs, quand il entendit le cri de l’Ane, grinca les dents de 
colére, prit un baton et accourut. Lorsqu’il apercut l’Ane, il lui donna tant 
de coups de baton, que Ouddhata, accablé de coups, tomba & terre.’ 

Again, this animal has been identified with the Vedic ‘ gandharvis,’ 
who amongst other offices taught music and dancing to the gods. Now 
Prof. Kuhn holds that these ‘gandharvis’ are, both in name and nature, 
the Oriental counterpart of the Hellenic xévravpou.® Possibly therefore 
the Centaurs, who in Greek legend and Greek art are constantly represented 
as teaching or playing instruments of music, were originally asses. On 
migrating westwards to a land where the Eastern ass was largely replaced 
by the horse, their mythical 7d/e was to some extent transferred to the latter 
animal. However popular tradition kept as a collateral type the older 
asinine beings, calling them ovoxévtavpo: to distinguish them from the 
usurping (aoxévtavpo. They are described by Hesychius * as—tpiyiortes, 
Saumover Tt yévos, KAOvAOV Kal oKoTEWoY TH émipaveia—and more in detail 
by Krates.*° 

(2) A second *® trait in the Midas legend connects the ass-king with 
corn and wine, When a child, ants convey grains of corn into his mouth. 


50 Pantchatantra V. vii. Trans. E. Lancereau, *3 See E. H. Meyer, Gandharven-Kentauren, 


p. 330 ff. A very similar tale occurs in the Berlin, 1883, and the authorities quoted by 
Totiti-Nameh (ed. Rosen, ii. 218), a collection O. Gruppe, Culte und Mythen, 1887, p. 103, 
of Oriental myths translated from the Turkish on. 2. Are the words cdv@wv, cavOqdtos of the 


a 


version. Benfey in his inleitung to the same derivation / 
Pantchatantra (§ 188, p. 463) regards this as °4 ed. Schmidt, vol. iii. p. 209. 


the source of the proverb ‘ Asinus ad lyram.’ > ed. Wachsmuth, p. 69. 
51 De Gubernatis, op. cit, vol. i. p. 365. °6 The link between the ass gud musician and 
52 Monsieur H. Fauche in vol. ii. p. II. of his the ass gud attendant on the corn-deities is 
Trans.of the Ramayana describes theGandharvis furnished by the recent excavations at Lycos- 
as ‘musiciens célestes, Demi-Dieux, qui habi- oura. On the border of Demeter’s peplos 
tent le ciel d’Indra et composent l’orchestre 4 appears a female figure with an ass’s head and 


tous les banquets des principales Divinités.’ hands, playing upon the cithara. The same 
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In later life he treats the flower-wreathed Silenus kindly and is rewarded 
by Dionysus. He captures the Satyr by mixing wine in a well. These are 
but slight indications of a wide-spread symbolism. For the ass is regularly 
associated with the worship of Demeter and Dionysus. Hesychius, in 
explaining the proverb dvos dyer wvaotipia, remarks” rots puornpios €& 
dateos (eis "E)Nevoiva xoulfover Ta mpos THv ypelav dia TOY dvwv. TOTE 
padwata elyov Tovs dvous axGogopodvras. And a terra-cotta from Athens, 
now in the British Museum,®* shows the scene: an ass carries certain 
sacrificial objects, among which are apparently a fish and a ram’s head. 
Dionysus often employs the ass as a means of transport. In Aristid. Dion. 
i. 49 we read: cal ddvact’ dv Kai dvovs mrepodv (6 Atovucos) ody tmmous 
povov. It was an ass that once carried the deity in safety across a river *’—a 
service for which it was endowed with human speech, and afterwards place: 
along with its companion among the stars,— 
dvey T ava wéooor apaupi) 
hatyn onuaivovea Ta pos TOV evdia TayTa. 
THEOCRIT, xxii. 21. 

Tt was on an ass too that Dionysus succeeded in bringing back Hephaestus 
to Olympus: xai pv cal tiv “Hpav réyovow ws povos Oedv TH viet 
duprArake Kouicas tov “Hdatotoy dxovta cis Tov ovpavoy, Kal TadTa rye 
dvabets dvo.© In the Compte-Rendu de la Commission Impériale Archéo- 
logique for 1863 is a vase-painting which shows Dionysus and Ariadne 
riding together on an ass. Inghirami“™ mentions several analogous vases ; 
and Mionnet “ “ describes coins of Mende and Nakona, which represent the 
wine-god mounted on or attended by an ass. The example set by Dionysus 
was followed by his satellites. Athenaeus (v. 196 ff) describes a Dionysiac 
procession in the time of Ptolemy II at which hundreds of Sileni and 
Satyrs were carried by asses. Indeed Silenus is commonly represented as 
riding ‘ pando asello’; and in the collection at Marbury Hall (Cheshire) is a 
small marble group of a Satyr on an ass, from the Villa Mattei: nor can we 
forget the Xanthias of the Frvgs. A Bacchant rides the same beast in 
Miiller-Wieseler, Deniimaler ii. no. 576, Inghirami, Vasi Fittili, vol. ii. pl. 
CCLX, and elsewhere.“ Similar scenes are sometimes portrayed on sepulchral 


double reference distinguishes a carnelian in the 

Vidoni collection (Wieseler, Denkmédiler, ii. 
no. 513): in front of a rock on which is a small 
shrine of Dionysus or Priapus sits a Silenus 
playing the Zyre, while an ss accompanies the 
inusie with his brays. 

7 ed. Schmidt, vol. iii. p. 209. The schol. 
on Aristophanes, Frogs, 159, has almost the 
same words: cp. also Suidas, vol. ii. col. 1128. 

58 Terra-cotta Room: central case, No. 19. 

59 Lactant. Divin. Instit. I. xxi. ed. Le Brun, 
p. 98. 

6 Aristid. Dion. p. 49, ed. Dind. 

*! Atlas, Pl. V. No. 3. Three parallels are 


cited, Compte Rendu, p. 229, n. 3. 

6 Vast Fittili, vol. iii. Pll. CCLXII— 
CCLXVIII. 

83 Vol. i, pp. 477-478: suppl. vol. iii. p. 82, 
Pl. VIT. 1—4. 

4 Vol. i. p. 261: suppl. vol. i. PJ. XI. 11. 

8 See e.g. Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler der 
alten Kunst, ii. No. 574, and the literary reff. 
collected in the Compte-Rendu for 1863, p. 239, 
n, 4, 

66 Further exx. in the Compte-Rendu for 1863, 
p. 238, n. 1. In the Brit. Mus. (T.-c. Room, 
central case C) there is a fragment of a moulded 
vase which has the same design. 
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reliefs. A sarcophagus in the Berlin Museum shows a crowd of Bacchants 
and Sileni drawn by a pair of asses, stumbling under the load. Otto 
Benndorf, who discusses this ‘argumentum’ in the Arch. Zeil. for 1864, 
quotes two parallels: one from a sarcophagus in Paris, on which a number of 
Erotes are shown playing with Dionysiac animals—three of them being 
drawn in a car by a pair of asses: and a second from a sarcophagus-frieze in 
the Vatican, where several Bacchic revellers are similarly escorted. Of 
Lityerses, another harvest divinity, it is said on the authority of Sositheos 
the tragedian :—® 

"EoGex ev adtos tpeis dvous KavOnrdJLovs 

Tpis Ths Bpayxelas nuépas iver 8 Eva 

KaX@v meTpNTHY TOV Sexauopov ior. 


But if the ass be thus appropriated to the service of the corn-deities, it 
might be argued that we have here on Greek soil an instance of the corn- 
spirit being represented—as it was represented elsewhere ®—by an ass. A 
clearer example of this is the Roman custom of leading in procession an ass 
decked with loaves of bread and flowers. Joannes Lydus (de mens. iv. 59) 


describes the scene :— 


a ‘ s 1? lal 5] U if \ lol ey ‘ ’ 4 lol id , 
Th mpo mévte Kiddy ‘lovviwy éoptn ths ‘Eotias. év tavTn TH tmépa 
éw@ptatov of aptotrotoi, dua Tovs apyatovs Tov aptov év Tots tepois Tis 
‘Eotias*” xatacxevalew: dvor € éatehavapeévot ryovvTo THs TommTis, dua 


A , >, al ‘ ~ 
TO TOUVTOLS aXEla bat TOY GiTOV. 
And Ovid“ brings it into connection with Lampsacene ritual :— 


‘ Lampsacus hoe animal solita est mactare Priapo: 
Apta asini flammis indicis exta damus. 

Quem tu, diva (i.e. Vesta), memor de pane monilibus ornas, 
Cessat opus, vacuae conticuere molae.’ 


Lactantius‘* corroborates the poet: ‘Apud Lampsacum Priapo _litabilis 
victima est asellus; cuius sacrificii ratio in Fastis haec redditur” After 
telling the Ovidian story he continues, ‘Hac de causa Lampsacenos asellum 
Priapo, quasi in ultionem, mactare consuevisse; apud Romanos vero 
eumdem Vestalibus sacris in honorem pudicitiae conservatae panibus 


coronari. 


67 Vol. xxii. Pll. CLXXXV—CLXXXVI. neben dem zwei Esel stehen.’ Brunn conjectures 

68 Athen. 415 B. that this is Vesta, R. Peter that it is the goddess 

69 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. ii. Epona. G. Wissowa in the Annali dell’ Inst. 
p. 33: ‘Other animal forms assumed by the for 1888, pp. 160-164, quotes a considerable 
corn-spirit are the stag, roe, sheep, bear, ass,’ number of Pompeian pictures and one marble 
&e. relief that bear out Brunn’s supposition. 
79 In the Arch. Zeit. for 1863, vol. xxi. col. 1 Fasti vi. 345 seqg. and 313, ‘ecce coronatis 
84*, Anzeiger, a gem is mentioned representing panis dependet asellis.’ Cp. Prop. V. i. 21, 
‘einer weiblichen Figur mit verhiillten Haupte, ‘ Vesta coronatis pauper gaudebat asellis.’ 
Scepter und Patera, die auf cinem Throne sitzt, 2 Divin, Instit. I, xxi. ed. Le Brun, p. 98. 
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The mention of Priapus and the context of the passages quoted warrant 
us in passing from this custom to the ass as a phallic animal. Cornutus 7 
has a suggestion worth recording: taya 8 dv yalpor tovovtT@ Ovpate o 
Atovucos dia TO OxyevTiKdY eivat TOV Tpayov, ad’ ob Kai oO dvos"™ év Tais 
moumais avtov Oapifer. I have already observed that this side of his 
nature was prominent in the Hindoo mythology: and traces of the same 
are not wanting in Greece and Italy. Lactantius in the chapter quoted 
above comments on a phallic contest between the ass and Priapus.” 
Plutarch in answer to the question” Tis % mapa Kupaios dvoBates ; 
describes a custom observed till within recent times in some parts of Europe ; 
Tav Yuvatkov THv emi pmoryela AnPOeioay ayayovTes eis Wyopav...aveBiBalov 
€m’ ovov, Kal TiY TOL KUKAw TrEpLaYOEiaaL...dvoBaTW TpocayopevomEerny. 
Perhaps Suidas s.v, 6vos ets Kuyadovs hints at the same practice when he 
says: ro ém’ dvou hépecOai Twa yupvov Tov atimiav } peyloTn LlapOvaias 
vevoutotat. Again, the priests of Cybele—the Galli—made their drums of 
asses’ skins.’> Palladius preserves a curious piece of superstition which bears 
on the point; seed sown may be kept from harm by putting up an ass’s 
skull as a scare-crow.’? 


‘Item equae calvaria sed non virginis intra hortum ponenda est, vel 
etiam asinae. Creduntur enim sua praesentia /oecundare, quae spectant.’ 


This affords a clue to the meaning of the tale told by Diogenes* about 
Kmpedokles— 


etnoiwy mote opodpas TrvevodvTwY ws TOUS KaPTOVS AUMPI- 
vac@Oat, Kedkevoas dvovus éxdaphvat Kal aoxodls ToteicBat Tepi Tovs 
ogous Kal Tas axpwpelas SiéTEWE TPOs TO TUAAAaBELY TO TrEdpa: Ay EaVTUS 
d¢é, KoAvoavéuav KrxnOjvai— 
and tallies with the evidence of Pausanias—*! 

ta 6€ bd Tov ev NavrAla Neyoueva €s Tov dvov, ws ETLpaywr apuTédou 

“~ ’ ‘ , \ / ’ , \ ‘ \ wv , ’ 

KAnwa apPovatepoy és TO péedAOVY uTEpNVE TOV KapTOY, Kal dvoOs adpiatY EV 
méTpAa TETTonMEVvos Sia TOTO EoTW ATE aprTrédwv Sibakas Tomy, Tapingt OvK 


a&voAXoya Hryovupevos. 


The fertilizing powers of the ass may also be inferred from the love- 
charms described by Pliny (NWA. xxviii. 251 and 261). For the testimony 
of the vase-paintings see a black-figured lekythos * mentioned in the Arch. 

54 


Zeit. vol. vi. p. 286 n. Bachofen*? conjectures that no. 35 (p. 24) of the 
Marmora Taurinensia refers to the same trait. Visconti discusses * an inter- 





73 De Nat. Deor. ed. Osann, p. 181. 80 Diog. Laert. VIII. ii. 60. 

74 Cp. Micali, Monwmenti Inediti, tav. liv. 5. 8! Paus. II. xxxviii. 3. 

™ So Hygin. Poet. slstr. ii. 23. “OK. AK. Vasensummluny zu Wein, No. 176. 
76 Quaest. Grace. 2. 8S rabersymbolik der Alten, p. 375. 

7 Vol. ii. col. 1129. St Musée Pic-Clémentin, vol. iv. pp. 246-258, 
78 Phaedrus iv. 1. Pl, RAAT. 


Palladius I. xxxv. 16. 
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esting sarcophagus-relief, which shows Prometheus making the first woman, 
and adding to his handiwork the characteristics of the various animals; an 
ass and a bull are standing by, marked ASINVS and TAVRVS: the former 
may well relate to the erotic propensities of the ass. Finally, it is on this 
aspect of the asinine nature that the entire plot of Apuleius’ novel ‘The 
Golden Ass’ is based. The hero, one Lucius, is owing to the magic ointment 
of his mistress transformed into an ass (Bk. 1i..). After passing through 
sundry striking adventures, he at length regains his human shape by dint of 
eating rose-leaves (Bk. xi.). The whole tale is, except for the famous inter- 
lude of Cupid and Psyche, a mere expansion of Lucian’s story Aov«cos 7) 
Ovos, where the hero bears the same name, undergoes the same meta- 
morphosis, and meets with much the same adventures. Among his numerous 
escapes is one occasion on which he carries off a certain virgin from a band 
of robbers ; they are recaptured, and the robbers propose to punish them by 
sewing up the virgin in the skin of the ass Lucius, her face alone being left 
visible.* 

(3) Thirdly,’ the Midas-myth displays some touches of Chthonic import. 
The Satyr was caught by wine mixed in a well, which well was afterwards 
claimed by the people of different localities. The attendant, too, who dis- 
covered the secret, dug a hole in the ground avd buried it there : 


‘secedit, humumaque 
Ettodit, et, domini quales aspexerit aures, 
Voce refert parva terraeque inmurmurat haustae ; 
Indiciumque suae vocis tellure regesta 
Obruit, et scrobibus tacitus discedit opertis.’ 
Ovi, Met. xi. 185-9. 


With regard to this underground affinity, it will be remembered that in 


the Hindoo poems the ass dwells in the darkness of a cavern or the gloom of 


hell. Greek mythology preserves the tradition. Aristophanes more than 
once mentions a certain gnome or goblin called "Ewzrovea, and the scholiast 
on two passages *” remarks that she is known also as "Ovooxeds or ’Ovoxaros. 
Eustathius, commenting on Od. xi. 634 jor) wou Topyeinv Kehadjy x.7.r., makes 
the following statement : ‘Persephone sends a Gorgon-head to terrify men 
just as Hekate sends Empusa. For Empusa, they say, is ademoniacal phantom 
sent by Hekate, which some call "Ovoxwds and others "Ovdoxedss. In the 

Tagenistae ’ (frag. 426) Aristophanes goes so far as to identify Empusa with 


35 Similarly in Perrault’s Popular Tales (ed. phallic and the chthonic nature of the ass is 
A. Lang, pp. 83-105) the princess Peau-d’Asne not absent. Plutarch (Parallela 29) claims the 
authority of Aristotle for his statement that a 
certain misogynist dvm euloyeto’ H Se Kata 
xpdvov éerexe Kdpny evewWeotaTny, ’OvdoKeAwy 


to escape the importunities of the king dons 
this strange disguise : 

‘Pour vous rendre méconnaissable 
La dépoiiille de l’Asne est un masque admirable; roBvowa. Cp. also the legends of Tages and 
Oknos mentioned below, and the quotation 
from the book of the Mainyo-i Khard on page 
98. 


87 Keeles. 1056 and Ran. 298. 


Cachez-vous bien dans cette peau, 

On ne croira jamais, tant elle est effroyable, 
Quelle renferme rien de beau.’ 
86 Avain, a connecting link between the 
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Hekate herself. The former was wont to appear in many shapes, one of which 
was that of a mule and a second that of a woman. Lucian, relating an 
adventure supposed to have befallen him on a certain small island, says :*” ‘1 
then saw that the legs were not those of a woman, but the hoofs of an ass 
...And she, sorely against her will, admitted that her tribe consisted of ladies 
of the sea called ’Ovooxenréac, and that they were accustomed to devour such 
strangers as came to their coasts.’ 

The Cbthonian ” character of the ass finds further support in the legend 
of Tages as told by Cicero in his de Divin. II. xxiii. 50,— 


‘Tages quidam dicitur in agro Tarquiniensi, quum terra araretur, et 
sulcus altius esset impressus, exstitisse repente et eum affatus esse, qui 
arabat.’ 


For among other deeds this ‘terrae tilius’ taught men to preserve their 
crops from blight by fastening up the skull of an Arcadian ass— 


‘Hine caput Arcadici nudum cute fertur aselli 
Tyrrhenus fixisse Tages in limite ruris.’ 
COLUMELLA x. de cult. hort. vv. 344-5. 


It is perhaps as a Chthonian animal that the ass possesses oracular 
powers. Aristophanes, who makes one district of Hades”Ovov Iloxas (Frogs, 
186), mentions also é6voyv dpyww (Birds, 721). The scholiast ad loc. com- 


ments: 


/, , a la A fe , 
NéyeTas yap TL TOLOVTOV, Ws TUUBorLKOS (iL. a soothsayer) EpwTwpevos 
\ , = ’ , s > , ‘ , 
TEpl AppwaTov Eldev GOV EK TT@MATOS avacTavTa, aKkiKoE Se ETEpOU NEYOVTOS, 
/ lal wv a , e A e Lal ’ / \ > / 
Brie Tas Gvos MY avéotyn. Oo S€ Epy, 6 VoTwY avacTHaeTa. Kal avéoTn. 


The same predictive function is recognized by Plutarch, who in his Life 
of Antony (Ixv. § 2) gives the following incident : 


Kaicapu b€ NéyeTar mév ETL TKOTOU ATO THS TKNVIS KUKAM TEpLLOVTL TPOS 
Tas vas avOpwros éXavvev dvov atravTiaat, TUGOMEVH Sé TOUVOMU yvwpicas 
, A ’ _ ‘ ce \ * q rn v vv a be v N , ? ») 
avtov etimeiv: ‘’Ewot pév Kituyos dvopa, T@ Se dve Nixwv. Avo 
\ a ? , . \ ee a oe ” a v \ 
Kal Tois €uBorols Tov ToTOY Koop@V VaTEpov ExTHTE YadKovY voy Kai 
” 
avOpwrrov. 
Similarly in frag. xxxiii. 6 (ed. Diibner, p. 50) he says of Tiberius : 
\ ay » a] \ e , , , 
"Ar\Aa Kai TiBepio dvos...éte petpaxio dvtt, Kai év “Podm eri Novyors 
¢ cal \ A lel > lal , , 
pytoptxois SvatpiBovts, THY Bactrelay Sia Tov avTov TraOynpaTos mTpoEmr)- 


VUGOEV. 


88 Aristophanes, Frogs 289, mavtodamby yovv dvompécwmot, Bovorpdowrot, Kal rTHvoOTpPsawToL, 


yiyveras: wore wey ye Bots, vuvl 8 dpeuvs, wore 89 Ver. Hist. ii, § 46. 
Sab yuv7. Bekker, dnecd. p. 250, 1. Cp. %” Miiller-Wieseler, Denk. ii. No. 916, a gem 


the T'estamentum Salomonis, col. 1341 A, ed. — in Berlin Mus. = Demeter enthroned with torch 
Migue, cat #A@ov mpd mpotemov mov Tpidkovra e& — in hand: behind her a horse (see pages 142 f1.) ; 
mvevpata...ev avtois S€ hoav avOpwrdéuoppu in front an ass or mule. 
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And in his Life of Alexander an ass which kills a favourite lion with a kick 
is accounted an evil omen. Such superstitions lasted on into mediaeval 
times. Johannes Sarisberiensis mentions the ass as a ‘ Wegthier,’ which it is 
unlucky to meet.” 

The most satisfactory evidence on the point is, however, the occurrence 
of the ass as a stock denizen of the underworld. Photius s. v. "Ovov aoxat 
quotes Aristarchus’ solution of the phrase: 6a to Kpativoy trobéc@ar év 
Aiéov cyowiov tréxovta: dvov Sé TO TAEKOmEVOY aTrecOiovTa.”? The scene 
was painted by Polygnotus as part of his Nekuia in the Lesche at Delphi. 
Pausanias (X. xxix. 1-2) gives a description of it, together with a suggestion 


as to its meaning: 


A \ ’ ‘ , / ’ , ’ , \ v7, > , 
peta 5€ avTovs avynp é€ate KaOnpevos, ériypappa dé "Oxvor eivat réyet 
tov avOpwrov: TeTointay piv TrEKWY TyoLViov, TapéoTHKE Sé OrELa GvOS 
vmecOlovea TO TeTAEypEVOY del TOD ayoLViov: TovTOY eivat Tov "Oxvor 
/ , A Cal i ow. , \ ¢ ’ , 
pirepyov haciy avOpwrrov,yuvaixa bé yew Savravynpav: Kai oTroca avAdEEAITO 
ei id A cal rn 
epyalopevos, ov ToAv av vaTepoy Uo exelvyns avyrwTo. TadTa ody és Tod 
"“Oxvou thy yuvaira €OédXovaw aivi—EacOar Tov TloAvyvwrtov. oida Sé Kai Tro 
"lover, orote idorév tiva Trovodyta émi ovdevi ovnow dépovtt, 7d ToUTwY 
e e , a , * 
elpnuévor', @S 0 avNnp ovTOs agUVayer TOV”Oxvou THY Bapmiyya. OoKvov 8 od» 
id e a A lal U \ ” e . 
Kal @avTEwY Oi OP@VTES TOUS OiwvOvs KaXoval Tiva OpYiOa, Kai EaTLVY OUTOS O 
wv , \ \ , , lal ’ . ” , , , , 
OKVOS MéYLETOS MEV Kal KaAXALOTOS Ep~@dLOY, Et bE AAXOS Tis OpviOwY, TAVLOS 


? a 
€OTL KAL OUTOS. 


Pausanias’ interpretation, whatever its source may be, seems based on 
the phallic nature of the ass. But the reference to a particular man Oknos 
and the moralizing turn given to the whole indicate the invention of an age 
that had half-forgotten the meaning of its mythology. A safer conclusion 
may be reached from a consideration of the company in which Oknos and 
his ass are found. Baumeister reproduces ** the sculptured mouth of a 
Roman spring, which shows Oknos plaiting his rope and the ass devouring 
it; behind the animal stands a Danaid with a water-pot on her head. 
Another illustration was published by Campana™ in 1841 from the frieze of 
a Roman tomb: Oknos and his ass are here put into a division of the 
painting separate from, but adjacent to, that of the Danaids. <A third re- 
presentation * was found in 1832 on the frieze of a Columbarium near the 
Porta Latina: the Danaids are no longer visible, unless the female figure to 











" Hopf, Thierorakel und Orakelthiere, pp. 
30, 75. 

* Mr. Frazer tells me that the tale ‘occurs in 
one of the Buddhist Jatakas, with the substitu- 
tion of a jackal for the ass (Folklore, i. 1890, 
p. 409).’ This variation is not unique. De 
Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology. vol. ii. p. 126, 
relates the Hindoo myth of the jackal who 
‘passes himself off as a peacock of the sky. 
The animals make him their king, but he be- 


trays himself by his voice.... This is a 
variety of the ass dressed in the lion’s skin.’ 

%3 Denkmédler, vol. iii. p. 1925, Fig. 2041: 
Visconti, Musée Pice-Clémentin, 1820, vol. iv. 
Pl. XXXVI.*: Bachofen, Grabersymbolik der 
Alten, Pl, I. 2. 

94 Due sepoleri romani, Rome 1841, Pl. II. « 
and Pl. VII. 3, p. 10: Bachofen, op. ctf. PI). 
1ii..2. 


95 Bachofen, Op. cu. Pi: 1: 
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the left formed part of their group. In a fourth picture, drawn by Visconti 


from the bas-relief on a round marble altar, Oknos twisting a rope and 
his ass grazing occur in company with the Danaids and their /@os 
retpnuévos. Finally, Oknos and the ass occupy the whole scene on a wall- 
painting from the Columbarium of the Villa Pamfili..’ So far all has been 
correct, conventional, Roman. Oknos and his ass are stereotyped figures 
traditionally associated with the daughters of Danaus. If an older version 
of the myth is extant, it must be sought among the treasures of Greck 
ceramic. 

Now an archaic black-figured vase in the Munich Museum *S represents 
four winged e/d@Xa xaporvtTwy emptying pitchers into an enormous jar sunk 
in the earth. Their characteristics as Danaids are at a minimum, and—were 
it not for the statements of later mythographers—they would have been 
compared to the souls of the departed as shown on the Greek funeral jars. 
The explanation thus hinted at is confirmed by a lekythos®” found in a grave 
near Monte Saraceno, and now in the Museum at Palermo. This most, 
instructive picture is apparently conceived in a spirit of caricature: it repre- 
sents men and women hastening in comic attitudes to empty amphorae into 
a huge vessel. The vessel disappears behind the figure of an ass, which is 
kicking lustily as one of the male water-bearers plucks its tail. In front of 
the ass sits a man looking in a distressed way at four lines—possibly strands 
of arope.! Here at least it is evident that the water-carriers are not Danaids, 
or not Danaids alone. They recall Pausanias’ description (X. xxxi. 9-11) of 
the figures at Delphi :— 


ai 8&...dépovoar wév eiowv vdwp €v KaTeayoow daTpaKots: TreTointas Sé 
) wev ete Mpata TO Eidos, 1) S€ Sn Tis jruxlas mporyjKovea: (dia wév 81 ovdev 
éviypappa emi éxatépa TaV yuvaikar, ev Kowed bé éeativ er’ aupoTépats 
eivat chads TOV ov mepuNHNMevor......coTt 5é Kat TiOos ev TH 
ypahh, mpeaBurns S& dvOpwros, 6 8 ert rats, Kai yuvaixes, véa pev UO TH 





96 VWiuséc Pic-Clém. vol. iv. pp- 264 ff, PE 
XXXVI. 

7” Jahn, Columb. Pam/f. p- 245; Sachs. Der. 
1856, p. 267, PIL. II., Il]. Bachofen, op. cit. 
Pl. IJ. 4; Hl. 1. The last writer discusses all 
five designs and gives a valuable collection of 
literary reff. He omits to represent Visconti’s 
altar: it appears, however, on a reduced scale 
in Smith, Sm. Classicai Dict. s.v. Danaus, ). 
137, without the figure of Oknos. 

A mural painting from Ostia, now in the 
Lateran Museum, shows Oknos and his ass 
together with Pluton, Orpheus and Eurydice, 
ete.—the Danaids being apparently absent 
(Von. dell’ Inst. 1866, vol. Vili. pl. 28a): 
The design is, however, somewhat fragmentary, 
and their absence cannot be proved. 

9 Inghirami, Vasi fittili, ii. 135: Panotka, 
Mus. Blacas, P). 1X. : Baumeister, Denkindler, 

H.S.—VOL. XIV. 


vol. iii, p. 1924, Fig. 2040: Rosch. Zex. col. 
950. 

Arch. Zeit. 1870, vol. xxviii. pp. 42 ff. 
pl. 31. 

1 Personally I do not feel at all sure that the 
common interpretation of these four lines is 
correct. I surmise that Oknos is looking in 
this distracted fashion at @ stream (? the rorauds 
of Paus. X. xxviii. 1) flowing past—‘rusticus 
exspectat ’—and that we have here an earlier 
and most interesting variant of the legend. 
The parallelism between Oknos and the Danaids 
indicated below would then be more complete 
than ever. At the same time I cannot follow 
the view first put forward, I believe, by Dr. 
Waldstein that OKNOC = OK| €A |NOC, 
ihe €A having been accidentally obliterated in 
some work of art. 


H 
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, : \ Oe \ , ’ Lal ’ ‘ \ ov ‘ m e \ Arr 
métpa, mapa Sé Tov mpecBuTnv Eoixvia éxeivw Tv HALKLaV* OL fev AdXoL 
« a a. a \ e ee 2 o A. 2 A 
pépovtes Vdwp Ett, TH SE ypal KaTeaxOat THY Vdplav eixaces: Goov SE ev TO 
5 na % \ / 5) 
doTpaKw AoLTrOV HY TOD VdaTos, Exxéoved eat avOis és TOV WiBov. ETEKMaL- 
, » .* \ , Lal A 8 , a, bs lal b > 8 ; X 
poueda & eivar kai ToUTOUs TOV Ta Spw@meva EKXevoive év ovdEevos 
lal | ‘ e 
Oepwévarv XOYo:* of yap apyatoTepor TOV “EXAjve@v TEerXETHY THY ‘EXevoL- 
. : " 4 
viav TavtTwv, dToca és evaéBevav HKEl, TOTOUTM JYOV EVTLMOTEPOV, OOM Kal 
\ , 
Geovs érimpocbev npwdov. 


With which agrees Plato’s account in the Gorgias, 493 A, B :— 


® , ’ > eo - > ‘ , 
ovTot GOXLwTaToL dp ciev Of GAMUNTOL Kal Popoter Eis TOV TeTPHMEVOV 
/ ef ae 4 , 4 f 
tov bdwp Etépw TOLOUTH TETPNLEVO KOTKIVY. 


In short, it seems highly probable that the Danaid myth originated in the 
belief that those who did not take part in a certain mystic bépopopia on 
earth would hereafter be condemned to it as a perpetual punishment. 
But—it may be asked—what has all this to do with the ass? How isit 
that Oknos and his beast are associated with these Novtpopopor? Two 
answers to this question suggest themselves. On the one hand the water- 





bearers of the lower world are probably engaged in the ANouvtpoddpos yA18y of 


Euripides Phoen. 348, the well-known marriage ceremony, which they have 
neglected during their lifetime : and we have already seen the ass symbolizing 
sexual relations. That a phallic animal should appear in such company is 
surely more than a mere coincidence. 

On the other hand the ass was traditionally connected with water in 
general, and the water of the underworld in particular. How that connection 
arose we have no means of determining. It may have been strengthened by 
the employment of the ass as a water-carrier; 1°! and by the observation that 
it commonly avoids treading in water, being, as Aristotle says,!° yuypov 
faov...dvcpeyov tiv dvow. At any rate it is certain that Hellenic supersti- 
tion did associate the ass with water.!°! Plutarch! seeks to explain the alleged 





101 Athen. 4568—4574. 

1 Pliny, V.H. viii. 169. ‘Sirivus minimus 
intersit, horrent ita ut pedes omnino caveant 
tingere. nec nisi assuetos potant fontes, quae 
sunt in pecuariis, atque ita ut sicco tramite ad 
potum eant, nec pontes transeunt, per raritatem 
eorum translucentibus fluviis. mirumque dictu, 
sitiunt: et si immutentur aquae, ut bibant 
cogendae exorandaeve sunt.’ Cp. the dv 
&motot ob yap 5h mivovor of Herodot. iv. 192. 

103 dean. gen. B 748a 23. 

So in the mythology of other Aryan 
peoples. Prof. A. A. Bevan tells me that in 
the Book of the Mainyo-i-Khard, a Persian 
catechism of about the sixth century A.p. (ed. 
West, ch. lxii. 6, 26-27), ‘The Sage asked the 
Spirit of Wisdom . . . where stands the ass of 
three feet ?. .. The ass of three feet stands in 
the midst of the sca of Varkash ; and water of 


every kind, which rains on a corpse, and the 
menstrual discharge, and the remaining corrup- 


tion and putridity, when it arrives at the ass of 


three feet, with watchfulness he makes every 
kind clean and pure.’ This ‘Khar i se paé’ 
(three-legged, i.c. lame, ass) is further described 
in the Bundehesh (xliv. 4—xlv. 19 = ch. xix. 
of Ferdinand Justi’s trans.) which observes that, 
among other peculiarities, the three-legged ass 
has a horn of gold wherewith he demolishes 
the animosity of all evil monsters. In the 
Zendic Yana, xli. 28, ‘by braying he terrifies 
the monsters and prevents them from con- 
taminating the water’ (De Gub. op. cit. i. 379: 
ed. Spiegel, p. 169). Again, the Kharmahi 
(Ass-fish) is ‘the chief of water creatures and 
fish, ten of whom... swim around the Him 
tree’ (Mainyo-i-Khard, ed. West, p. 124). 
105 Symp. iv. Quaest. 5, ii. § 10. 


’ 
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Jewish worship of the ass by saying: tov dvov drrodpiyvavta mnynv adtois 
védatos Tiwwow. And Tacitus!’° expands the same idea: ‘ Nihil aeque 
(Iudaeos in deserto) quam inopia aquae fatigabat. Iamque haud procul 
exitio totis campis procubuerant, cum grex asinorum agrestium e pastu in 
rupem, nemore opacam, concessit. Secutus Moses coniectura herbidi soli 
largas aquarum venas aperit....Effigiem animalis, quo monstrante, errorem 
sitimque depulerant, penetrali sacravere. Aelian 1°’ relates the fable—be- 
longing to the Promethean cycle—of the ass, which desires to drink at a 
snake-guarded fountain and pacifies its protector by means of a dapuaxov 
yjpws auuytypiov. It was indeed customary among the Greeks to have 
drinking-vessels shaped like an ass’s head.!°8 In the second Vase-room of the 
British Museum 1° is an archaic Kantharos, the form of which is merged in 
that of an ass’s or mule’s head ; it is decorated with a painting of Dionysus 
astride a mule, attended by Satyrs and Maenads. This seems the prototype 
of the later forms.!!° In the third Vase-room !! is a fine sample of the rhyton 
shaped like the head of an ass or mule. And in Vase-room four is a similar, 
though poorer, specimen adorned not inappropriately with a figure of 
Eros. 

But especially was the ass connected with waderground waters. I have 
already alluded to the well of king Midas and to the orifice of a Roman 
spring. References of a more directly Chthonian character are to hand. 
Achian !” states that— 


? tal YY / al , »” e , \ , + 4 , b - 
év TH YKvOia yy yivovTat dvot Kepacopol, Kai aTéyer TA KEépata ExEiva 
\ a ‘ , \ \ , nr ~ , A \ 
TO Vdwp TO’ ’ApKadtKov TO KaXOUMEVOY THS XTVYOS, Ta OE 
” > a > * 
adra ayyeia SvaxoTte: TavTa, Kav 4 oLO)pou TeTOLnMEVa. 


Sopater, he says, brought one of these horns to Alexander of Macedon, who 
dedicated it to the Delphian Apollo with the legend : 
colt Tod ’AXéEavdpos Maxedwv xépas avOero, llavay, 
KavOwvos XKvOiKxod, ypnwd Te Satmovrov, 
ay \ > , ‘iS > 25 , 6 
0 Xtuyos aypavt@ Aovaonidos ovK edauacOn 
pevpatt, Bdotakev S vdatos nvopénv. 
Philostratos | tells a somewhat similar tale about the horned ass of India. 
And Plutarch '° has a variant that is free from such geographical restric- 
tions : 
To wept Tadvapov, 6 8) Stvyos biwp carodowr, & 
méTpas yAicxpws cvARELBopuevovy oUTwW uypor EoTLV, BoTE wNdEV wyyEtov 





6 JTist, V. iii. 8, 4: ep. Tertullian, Apologet. CXVIIL., and the further exx, cited in the 


cap. 16. Compte-lendu for 1863, p. 241, n. 8. 

07 de Nat. An. vi. 51. 111 Case 42, 

08 Probably this is the meaning of the évos 112 de Nat. Anim. x. 40. 

. olvov weotéds mentioned in Arist. /Vasps, 13 (Cp. supra the sacrifice of asses to the 
616. Delphian Apollo. 

10% Case 22, B 378. 4 Vu, Apoll. Il. ii. 1. 

WW #g. Inghirami, Vasi Fittili, vol. ii. Pl. No de primo friyido, xx. 3. 
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dl \ e \ v , \ ,’ , , A 
addo, povnyv S& OrrnY dvouv aTéye: Ta & adrAa SiakoTTEL Kal 


pyyvuaey. 


Admitting, then, the close connection between the ass and the water of 
the underworld,!!° we can see a further reason why Oknos and his beast should 
be always found associated with the ‘ Danaids’ and their punishment. Zhe 
two stories ave but different modes of expressing the same idea. Those who on 
earth have deferred (dxveiv) initiation into the mysteries of a certain 
hydrophoria, of od weuunpévor, are after death condemned to be ever pouring 
their jars into a well that is never satisfied. In symbolic language, Pro- 
crastination (’Oxvos) must constantly feed the Ass of the nether waters. But 
why feed him in this peculiar fashion? Why make him swallow a rope for 
all eternity? Not, I think, because the rope signifies the endless generations 
of men ;"? nor because the zvOozroos has misread the wpvOoypados ; "8 but 
for the simple reason that the ass denotes the well, and that when the bucket 
is lowered into it, the ass is said to swallow the rope.!! 


Having completed this survey of the symbolic meanings attached by the 
Greeks to the figure of the ass, we are now in a position to settle the 
significance of the fresco from Mycenae. We have seen the ass on Greek 
soil (1) as a musician, (2) as a servant of the harvest-gods with phallic 
aptitudes, and (3) as representing the waters of the underworld. To which 
of these aspects can we refer the Mycenaean figures ? 

Topographical considerations suggest the last. Mycenae is about twenty 
miles from Lake Stymphalus, and thirty from Pheneos where ”° the Studs 
vdwp took its rise. Plutarch’s legend that this water could only be held by 
au o7dy Cvov accords well with the déspodop/a represented on the Berlin 
haematite (p. 84), Helbig’s ‘pezzo oblongo di metallo’ (Lull. 1875, p. 41), which 
shows an ass-figure in the act of carrying a sacred vessel : it also explains the 
bowl found near the fresco on the citadel. To determine the exact nature 
of the ceremony is at present impossible in view of our limited data. But 
the fact that the ddpopopéa at which Oknos and his beast assisted was almost 


16 Miss J. KE. Harrison, Myths of the Odyssey, 9 As:a possible survival of this primitive 
p. 90, Pl. XXVI.a, gives a Roman design from _ belief, I would call attention to the design on 


the tomb of Quintus Naso on the Via Flaminia, 
representing Hades, in which ‘one soul in the 
form of an ass is drinking the waters of Lethe.’ 
This has, however, been interpreted as a 
metempsychosis-scene, 

17 As Bachofen, op cit., suggests. 

MS Miss Harrison, in lecturing on Greek vase- 
painting at Cambridge some years ago, sug- 
gested that the rope was originally used by 
Oknos to drag the ass after him, the notion 
about the ass swallowing it being a mere mis- 
understanding. I suspect that this explana- 
tion of myth-making by means of graphic mis- 
interpretation is being carried too far. 


an ass-head rhyton in the British Museum 
(Vase-room III., case 42, no. E 477), mentioned 
above. It is a fine specimen of polychrome 
Hellenic pottery, belonging to the best period 
(B.c. 440-330). On the upper part of the 
animal’s head are painted two draped figures : 
the one holds a rope, and behind the other is a 
well-pulley. If, as seems probable, the designs 
on these rhytons may have reference to their 
animal shape, it would appear that on this vase 
we have a reminiscence of the ass in its char- 
acter as a well-daemon. 
10 Aeclian, de Nat. Anim. x. 40. 
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certainly a bridal rite raises a presumption that the action of the Mycenaean 
asses had a kindred significance. 

Again, the évoe xepaodopor of Aelian (p. 99) and Philostratos, and the 
golden horn of the three-legged ass in the Bundehesh (p. 98, n. 104), 
remind us that in the Mycenaean painting there is an excrescence between 
the ears of the asinine heads,”!—and serve to strengthen our case, inas- 
much as the horned ass is everywhere associated with the nether waters. 

Another point in the picture becomes clear when viewed in this connec- 
tion. Over the shoulders of the asinine figures passes a twisted rope, which 
they are grasping with their right hands. Archaeologists, misled by the 
analogy of the avadopor, have called this ‘a pole used to carry the spoils of 
the chase’; 1°? but the markings clearly indicate a rope. It may perhaps be « 
representation of the well-rope, the (word of the later Greeks, which 
would naturally enter into any ritual connected with a well. Whether the 
rite here enacted had reference to the celebrated spring at Mycenae, known 
as Perseia,!* must remain uncertain. I should, however, point out that it 
very possibly gave rise to the «opdaé dance of after times. The passages 
descriptive of that dance are collected by Blaydes on Aristophanes’ 
Clouds, 537. I notice four points of resemblance between it and the fresco 
in dispute :— 

(i.) The figures on the stucco are wearing masks: and Theophrastus !° 
condemns the man who can dpyetoOar vidwv tov Kopdaxa Kai tpocwrreior 
Le) EXOV EV KOMLKD Yopo. 

(ii.) The rope plays a prominent part in both. The Mycenaean rite 
corresponds in some sort to an Egyptian custom described by Diodorus 
Siculus (i. 97): 

év pev yap “AxavOadv ronret...7iOov civat TeTpnmévor, eis dv TOV lepéwv 
éEnxovta Kal tpiakoaious Kal’ Exaotny jpépav Vdwp hépery eis adTov ex Tod 
NedXov. tHv Te wept Tov "Oxvov pvOoTolav Selxvvcbat tANTLOY KaTa TLVA 
Tavnyupw TVVTENOUPLEVNV, TAEKOVTOS MeV EVOS aVdpos apynY oxoLViov waKpar, 
ToAXNwY © €x TOV OTicwW AVOYTwY TO TAEKOMEVOY. 


And Harles (ed. Ar. Nub. p. 101) describes the xopda€ as ‘Saltatio...in qua 
praesultor ductitabat restim (hine efAcueer dixit Comicus !°), et reliqui eum 
sequebantur tenentes manibus eandem restim.’ Terence (Adelphi, IV. vii. 34) 


121 A similar excrescence occurs on the ass- 
head rhytons in the British Museum. It is, 
I think, merely—as M. Tsountas suggested— 
<a tassel of the creature’s hair’: the special 
sanctity assigned to it will be explained later 
(page 122f.). 

122 Schuchhardt, op. cit, p. 292: ep. Perrot 
and Chipiez, Hist. de VArt, vol. vi. p. 885, 
‘une longue perche.’ Since writing the above I 
find that M. Paul Girard, in his book La 
Peinture Antique (p. 99), published the year 


before last, also takes this to be a rope. 

123 Herondas v. 11, thy iuavnOpny rod Kddov. 
Mr. Carr Bosanquet compares Benndorf and 
Niemann’s Heroon von Gijilbaschi-Trysa, pt. i. 
Figg, 115, 117. 

24 Paus. I]. xvi. 6. See the Jahrbuch des i. 
d. Arch. Inst. for 1891, vol. vi. p. 72 (An- 
zeiger). 

125 ed. Jebb, char. xvi. 

126 Arist. Nub. 537 as 5 odppwv ear) pice 


oxélact’ ris... . ovdé Kdpdax’ eiAxueer, 
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has‘Tu inter eas restim ductans saltabis’; and Petr. Frag. Trag. p. 35 
‘Cordacem melius nemo ducit.’ 


(iii.) Prof. Perey Gardner !*’ observes: ‘ The ancients regarded the dance 
cordax as imported into Greece from Phrygia by Pelops.’ Now the ass-king 
was according to the legend (p. 87) forefather of the Phrygians: and that 
Phrygian influence in general was strong at Mycenae is abundantly 
manifest. ° 


(iv.) Both the cordax-dance and the Mycenaean mummery appear to 
partake of a religious and perhaps phallic character. The upright pose and 
lolling tongues of the asses on the fresco are aptly described by the opus 
op0/a Kvwddrov in which Apollo delights. And an inscription ’° has been 
found within the walls of Apollo’s temple at Minoa, which mentions «copdaxes 
in honour of that god.'”” 


"Ayady tvxn] ot | [kopdaxcloral[i | Tov wept Tov I1vOc- | [ov] ’Amrod\rNwva 
xop- | daxwv | [IIporlecuor 6, Oécer dé | [...0]u, dtdoaéBa- | otov, Tov EavTov 
ev- | [epyérnv], yopnyjcar- | [Ta]...... 


A detail that still calls for explanation is the fact that on two at least of 
the Island stones the ass-figures have the legs of lions, This combination will 
however, become more intelligible when we have discussed the nature of the 
leonine cult (see p. 119f.). For the present I merely note that it is by no 
means unique, and will be found to support that connection between the ass 
and the water of the underworld, which is illustrated by both the fresco and 
the gems. 

This much at least we may claim to have rendered probable: that on 
the citadel of Mycenae and also in the island of Crete there existed in 
pre-Homeric times the cult of a Chthonian deity—a well-spirit—conceived 
as embodied in the form of an ass. The devotees of this deity were wont to 
dress themseives in artificial masks and skins, thereby symbolizing their 
relationship to him.° Their ritual involved on the one hand a mystic 
hydrophoria—perhaps a marriage custom—and on the other a ceremonial 
rope-dance,!*! 








17 New Chapters in Greek History, p. 82. Cp. 
the Delphin Terence, vol. ii. p. 765 n. :— 
‘Lusus est natus, ut refert Donatus, ab eo 
fune, quo equus ligneus Graecorum in Troiam 
introductus est.’ 

28 Boeckh, C./.G. vol. ii. p. 1035, No. 
2264, o. 

#29 With this we should compare the ”Aprewis 
KopSdxa at Elis (Paus. VI. xxii. 1). The adop- 
tion of such a rope-dance by these deities may 
be explained by the principle of ‘ contaminatio,’ 
though Artemis at least has distinct claims to 


be considered as a ‘Quell- und Fluss-gittin ’ 
(Roscher, Lex. coll. 559—561). 

13° «The ordinary meaning of skin-wearing in 
early religion is to simulate identification with 
the animal whose skin is worn.’ Prof. Robert- 
son Smith, The Religion of the Semites, p. 454. 

31 Another Cretan rope-dance connected with 
animal worship may underlie the legend of the 
Minotaur. Benndorf supposes that the famous 
‘clue’ was the rope used in the xopés of 
Ariadne (J7. xviii. 590). 
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Il.—TuHeE Cutt oF THE LION. 


avtn Simovs Néauva. 
AESCH. Agam. 1258. 


In the preceding section I have dealt with a figure that appears 
comparatively seldom in the art-remains of the Mycenaean epoch. Far more 
frequent is the representation of a fiercer animal, the lion; so frequent 
indeed that one cannot help suspecting the existence of some symbolical 
association to account for its constant recurrence. But here caution is needed. 
For most nations in their earliest artistic efforts have shown a taste and a 
talent for animal life: and it is certain that down to quite classical times 
lions survived in the more desolate parts of the Greek peninsula. Pausanias!? 
speaks of them as still to be found in Thrace. Herodotus * mentions them 
in Macedonia ; Aristotle,!* in the region lying between the rivers Achelous 
and Nessus, At a remote date they must have been more widely distributed 
—witness the legends of formidable lions at Megara, Nemea, and Mount 
Olympus. Again, the history of Greek Archaeology should warn us that 
esoteric meaning is not to be imported into scenes of a simple and natural 
character unless circumstances not only justify but render strictly necessary 
such procedure. Nevertheless it may fairly be doubted whether—even as 
early as B.c. 1400—the lion was sufficiently common in Greece and the 
Archipelago to warrant its persistent use as a motive for all decorative 
purposes. And the conjecture of an underlying religious cause rises into 
certainty when we consider some clearer claims to symbolism, which have 
recently come to light. 

In the first rank of importance must be placed the fragments of a 
bronze bow], brought by Cesnola from Cyprus, and now in the New York 
Museum. They comprise a rim and two handles attached to it, all being 
neatly decorated with repoussé designs. Round the rim runs a row of oxen, 
apparently pursued by a lion. On each handle are three Bovxpama, and 
above them six lion-like figures arranged in pairs. These figures stand 
upright facing one another in heraldic fashion (Fig. 5): they bear in their 
hands pitchers, and seem to be wearing a kind of ornamental back-covering 
or cloak, which at once recalls the garb of the Mycenaean asses. 

It has been held by M. Perrot that ‘ce sont des lions, mais qui 
portent sur le des une peau de poisson, comme le dieu assyrien Anou.... On 





33 Paus,, Vis V4; 

133 Herodot.; vii. 125, wopevouevp 5€ tTavrn, 
A€ovrés of €weOhkavto K.t.A. This is confirmed 
by the type of the coins of Akanthos—a lion 
devouring a long-horned bull. See Head, His- 
toria Numorum, p. 182. 


134 Arist. Hist. An. 5797, and 6060 14, &r: 5é 
Adovres pev ev tH Evpémn maaddov, kal Tijs 
Eipdérns ev TG petakd témm Tod ’AXEAgoU Kal 
Nécoov. The statement is transcribed by Pliny 
N. H., viii. 45. 

135 Hist, de l’ Art, vol. iii. p. 794. 
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dirait, 4 leur attitude, qu’ils remplissent une fonction religieuse.” Similarly 
M. E. Babelon '** says: ‘ce sont des lions, debout sur leurs pattes de derriére, 
tenant des cenochods, et vétus d’une peau de poisson, comme le dieu Anou 
dans la symbolique assyro-chaldéenne. But, though it is known that 
worshippers of the god Dagon or Anou used to robe themselves in the skins 
of fish,!* I am unable to adopt this explanation of the Cyprian figures. For, 
in the first place, Anou’s worshippers wore not only the skin, but also the 
head of a fish, as may be seen from any manual !°S of Eastern antiquities. 
And, in the second place, there is no very obvious connection between a fish 
and a lion. 

Rejecting therefore the theory that the curious coat in which these 
creatures are dressed was intended for a fish-skin, I would again suggest that 
we have here worshippers of the lion clad in the skin and called by the name 
of the animal which they worshipped. 





This suggestion will probably be criticized on two heads. It may, on 
the one hand, be urged that the coat in question does not resemble the 
shaggy hide of a lion any more than it resembles the scaly skin of a fish. 
sut I maintain that it is quite conceivable for an artificial lion-skin to 
have been represented in this conventional manner, The first step towards 
it is seen on a very archaic fragment from Mycenae, now in the British 
Museum, which ‘appears to have been part of a triangular relief filling the 
space above a doorway. ? It shows the head and shoulders of a lion 





136 Manuel @ Archéologie Orientale, p. 308. 
137 See Menant, Glyptique Orientale, vol. ii. 
p. 63 ff. : The Religion of the Semites, pp. 274, 
416. Philostrat. Vit. Ap. iii. 55 pact dé Kal 
Tots “1xOvoparyos evtuxeiv, ois méAw elvar Srd- 
Bupa, 5ipO€pas Be TovUTOVUS evAPOat wevyia- 
tTwv ixddwy perhaps refers to the same custom. 
In Greek mythology Ichthys was son of the 


Syrian queen-goddess Atargatis: see Roscher, 
Lex. col. 94 8.v. Ichthys. 
188 #.g. Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit. vol. ii. figs, 
9 and 224, 
139 Catalogue of Greek Sculpture in the Brit. 
Mus. 1892, by A. H. Smith, p. 15: Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist. de ?Art, vol. vi. p. 646, fig. 291. 
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standing upright on its hind legs. Upon the hide of the beast are still 
visible the engraved lines which marked out a quadrifoil pattern, and were 
doubtless originally filled in with colour. Later art sometimes adorned the 
lion’s skin with similar spots. On a vase by Sosias, for example, it is 
marked like a panther’s hide.“° Another instance of the same process of 
conventional metabolism is afforded by Athena’s aegis, which—though it 
began as a mere goat-skin—came to be portrayed with fish-scales of silver. 
So too Plutarch ™ considers the Jewish High Priest a devotee of Dionysus 
because he was veSpida ypucdTaatov évnupévos. There was in fact 
a decided tendency among the Greeks to embellish the simple garb of skin. 
And this tendency was strong in Mycenaean times. Two terra-cotta oxen 
from Ialysus, presented by Prof. Ruskin to the British Museum, are painted 
with zebra-stripes. The same collection ' contains early Athenian models 
of a horse and a dog decorated with parallel bands of colour. Even the 
human skin, to judge from a fragment of vase-painting found at Tiryns, was 
not free from a similar tattoo adornment. 

On the other hand it may be objected that what we have here is not 
a worshipper dressed in a lion’s skin but a lion dressed in a lion’s skin, 
which is—as Prof. Robertson Smith remarks—much like ‘ gilding gold” ‘To 
this I would answer that the worshippers, as we shall afterwards see, were 
themselves called Aégovres; and that consequently the artist symbolized 
them as actual lions, while yet—in order to distinguish them from merely 
natural lions—he retained their sacrificial garb and ritual act. 

The first part of this argument may be established by a couple of 
analogous instances. A Greek stele published by Le Bas ™ has a fine bas- 
relief of a lion, bearing the legend AEQN SINQMEYS. And Pausanias 
(I. xxiii. 1) narrates that on the Athenian Akropolis was a bronze lioness 
erected to the memory of a certain woman, Leaina by name. Now if a 
man called Zeon and a woman called Leaina were represented as actual lion 
and lioness, worshippers called Zeontes might very possibly be portrayed in 
similar fashion. 

My further contention that the artist added the ceremonial cloaks and 
vessels in order to differentiate these worshippers from ordinary lions is less 


easy to prove. A case in point, however, is the wpoSarov xwiim éoKxetac- 


140 Miiller-Wieseler, Denki. i. 210. Cp. Otto 
Keller, Thiere des Classischen Alterthums, p. 
397. 

141 Symp. 672A. 

142 Vase-room I. case 12. 

143 Schuchhardt, op. cit. p. 182. Cp. the 
tattoo-marks on the arms of the colossus of 
Amathus now in the Imperial Mus. at Constan- 
tinople: Perrot and Chipiez, Phoenicia and its 
Dependencies, vol. ii. p. 165, fig. 110. 

M4 Voyage Archéologique, vol. i. pl. 78. Cp. 
also Herodot. vii. 180 éogatay toy efAcy tav 
‘EAARvov mp@tov Kal KaAALoTOV. TH SE THayiac- 


Oévte ToUTH ovvoua hv Adwy Taxa D &y TL 
kal Tov ovvdpartos émavpotto. Lenormant 
and De Witte, lite des Monuments, vol. i. p. 
226, suggest that the lion on the tomb of the 
courtesan Lais (Paus. II. ii. 4) was intended to 
preserve her name (quasi Avs, Aéaiva). In the 
legend of St. Marcellus—‘ A lion having ap- 
peared to the saint in a vision as killing 
serpent, this appearance was considered as a 
presage of good fortune to the enterprise of the 
tmperor Leo in Africa’ (De Gubernatis, op, cif. 
vol. ii. p. 159). 
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pévov which, according to Joannes Lydus (de mens. iv. 45), was sacrificed to 
the Cyprian Aphrodite. I take it that the sheep dressed in the sheep-skin 
was the substitution of a later age for a man called a ‘sheep’ and dressed 
in a sheep-skin. Such substitutions for human sacrifice “ are not unknown 
on Greek soil. Pausanias (IX. viii. 2) preserves the tradition that ‘at Potniae 
in Boeotia it had formerly been the custom to sacrifice to the goat-smiting 
Dionysus a child, for whom a goat was afterwards substituted” “° And a 
similar practice seems to underlie the legend of Iphigeneia at Aulis.“7 Now 
if a man called a ‘sheep’ and dressed in a sheep-skin was thus replaced by 
an actual sheep in the old sacrificial fleece, the leonine worshippers at their 
ritual observance may well have been depicted as we see them on Cesnola’s 
bowl. I would alsodraw attention to the fact that the sheep-cult in question 
prevailed, according to Lydus, in Cyprus; and it was from Cyprus that 
Cesnola brought the lion-bowl: so that the comparison here instituted 
between the two is not without some geographical warrant. 





iG. 7. 





I shall again seek support for my interpretation among the extant 
examples of the Island.gems. The ’Ednpepis “Apyatoroyexy for 1889 8 
published a couple of stones found in the Vaphejo tomb near Amyclae. One 
of these (Fig. 6) is a lenticular agate representing, according to the account 
of M. Tsountas, ‘ two lions standing upright on either side of a tree. Each 


44 Why a human victim called by the name —_wévov unexplained if not inexplicable. On the 
of the sacred animal should have been sacrificed | whole I incline to keep the MS. text as sound, 
rather than the sacred animal itself, is not and to suppose that the human victim called by 
clear. As regards the lion-cult an obvious the animal name was sacrificed to the animal 
explanation would be that the lion isan animal god in order to cement a supposed relationship 
not readily to be obtained: but this of course between the god and the worshippers. Some- 
will not apply to the sheep, the goat, or the what similar is the sacrifice of the human 
stag. Prof. A. A. Bevan’s suggestion that in  €Aagos (described on p. 137) to the wolf-god, 


the text of Lydus we should read mpoBérov though in that case there is no question of 


Kwol@ éoxewacuevoy ovvédvoy (they sacrificed a relationship. 





man clothed in a fleece) leaves this difficulty 
untouched. And Prof. Robertson Smith’s cor- 
rection éoxermacuév ot, the participle describing 
the worshippers,—though it gives good sense 
and accords with known custom (The Religion 
of the Semites, p. 450 ff.),—introduces gram- 
matical difficulties: the singular cwdip for the 
plural «wdios would be unusual, and the tran- 
scriber’s alteration of éoxemacuéva to éoxewac- 


45 The Golden Bough, vol. i. p. 329. 

47 See the vase-painting described on p. 185 ; 
and The Religion of the Semites, p. 390—‘ The 
annual victim at Laodicea ad Mare was a stagq, 
but the story was that in former times a maiden 
was sacrificed.’ 

M48 P]. 10, Nos. 35-6: Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hist. dev Art, vol. vi. p. 848, fig. 426, 16, and 
p. 847, fig. 431, 6. 
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lion holds aloft a ewer (apoyous) with both forepaws, wearing a girdle about 
his loins and an ornamental hide over his back. The tree is a palm-tree, 
and seems to grow from a vessel placed on a plinth; the only analogy to 
it that I know in the circle of Mycenaean remains is the silver cup described 
in the Mittheil. des Inst. Athen. for 1883, pl. I. These representations must 
have some mythological meaning. The two lions holding their vessels above 
a tree may be most plausibly interpreted as daduoves tov bdatwv. In 
addition to M. Tsountas’ remarks I may point out that the skin coat worn 
by these figures terminates in a crest between the ears similar to that which 
we noticed on the asses’ fresco at Mycenae and on Lajard’s chalcedony 
(p. 84).%° The second Vapheio gem (Fig. 7) is a glandular sardonyx showing 
a single lion of like aspect.° He stands upright bearing a vase in his paws 
and clad in a coat of shaggy skin, The girdle is here not very clearly dis- 
tinguished ; nor has the engraver marked the two crescent-shaped lines under 
the jaw, which I take to indicate both in the Mycenae fresco and on the 
first Vapheio stone the fact that the head was only a mask ; further, the small 
curly line on the shoulder, noticeable on the last gem,!! is absent in this 
case. With respect to the watering of a sacred palm-tree, I observe that 
a gold ring from the same tomb portrays what is apparently an incident from 
tree-ritual.”? On the left grows a palm-tree from some large vessel. A man 
wearing nothing but a girdle approaches it in an attitude of adoration. 
Behind him dances a woman; and lastly, a large shield with the man’s 
raiment (?) occupies the right hand side of the picture. Again, Milchhofer 
as early as 1883 was able to cite? a conical steatite from Cyprus, now in the 
Berlin Museum, which—coming from the same island as Cesnola’s lions— 
reproduces the same design (Fig. 8). For, though Milchhofer in his ¢iAumaia 
assumed that it depicted the horse, the leonine mane is unmistakable and 
conclusive. The hide is covered as before with a decorative pattern. It is 
probable too that the verde antico gem from Salonica,!‘ also in the Berlin 
Museum, represents once more a man dressed in a lion’s skin with a dead 
ox slung across his shoulder (Fig. 9). Different again is the pose of a leonine 
figure on a carnelian found at Athens, which seems to represent an animal 
dance (see p. 116). In brief, we have found the lion appearing in the same 
three postures as the ass: bearing a slaughtered beast ; presenting a ewer ; 
and taking part in a mimetic dance. 

From the foregoing evidence I gather that in the Mycenaean age 
there still existed an actual lion-cult in which the worshipper, ‘aptans 


149 A coin of the gens Caecilia, figured in 
Morell’s Thesaurus Num. Tab. iii. 1, shows a 
lion-headed goddess between whose ears there is 
a similar excrescence. 

150 «Le lion, sur cesintailles, ressemble souvent 
au chien ou au renard.’ M. Reinach, Lsquisses 
Archéologiques, p. 117. 

151 Cp, the shoulder of the water-bearing ass 
on p. 84. 


152 “Eg. ’Apx. 1889, Pl. 10, No. 39: Perrot 
and Chipiez, Hist. de Art, vol. vi. p. 844, 
‘une scéne d’un culte orgiaque.’ Cp. a vase 
from Phaleron discussed by M. Louis Couve in 
the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique for 
1893, p. 25 ff. Pl. ITI. 

983 Anfange der Kunst, p. 68, fig. 460. 

154 Milchhofer, op. cit. p. 55, fig. 44d. 
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humeris capitique leonem,’ performed various ceremonial rites.” Apart from 
the mere offering of animal victims, he seems to have carried a sacred 
vessel, and—in one case—watered a sacred tree. It is at least clear that 
both water and palm-tree were connected with his cult. To elucidate that 
connection we must examine the traces of lion-worship which survived the 
Dorian invasion. 

(1) In the first place it will be remembered that the lion appears 
repeatedly as the symbol of Dionysus—a god of vegetation. The seventh 
Homeric hymn tells the tale of Avovucos ép{Bpowos who was captured by 
pirates: 6 8 apa cde NEwv yéver’ Evdobt vnos,—while the vessel was filled 
with spreading vine-leaves and clambering ivy. To him the chorus in 
Euripides (Lacchae 1017) pray :— 

havnOe Tadpos %) ToAVKpavos idely SpaKor 

) Tupipreyav opdcba Néwr. 
And Agave when she returns with the head of Pentheus fancies in her 
madness that she holds an dypay Neovtopva (Bacchae 1196) :— 


KA. rivos mpocwmor Sir’ év ayKkarars Exers ; 
1 , ? >” € , 
AT. Xéovtos, os ¥ Efackor at Onpopervat. 
Ibid, 1278—9. 


Nonnos (Pion. i. 19) declares with reference to the same god :— 


, \ , U > U U U 
el 60€ NEwn Ppiserev, Emavyevinv Tpiya cevwn, 
Baxyov avevaEw, Brocupijs eri mij xei “Pelns 
\ e , ' Py 
patoyv broKkXerTovTa NEeovToPoToLo0 Beaivns. 


And Horace (0:7. ii. 19, 23) adds by way of eulogy :— 


‘Rhoetum retorsisti leonis 
Unguibus horibilique mala.’ 


Bentley’s objection to the last line misses the point altogether: ‘ Nihil 
verba haee vetant, quin verum Leonem intelligas; quales cum Tigridibus 
et Pardis multos in comitatu habere solitus est Bacchus.’ It is true enough 
that lions regularly take part in Dionysiac processions.’ But they do so 
because Dionysus was himself conceived as a iion.’°’ At Samos there was 
a temple xeynvdtos Avovicov."* Pliny (N.H. viii. 56—58) relates the story of 





155 The Louvre, among other Cyprian monu- Vasenbilder, vol. i, Pl. XXXVIII. shows 
ments, has the upper portion of a limestone Dionysus holding a wine-cup and a lion at his 
statue, which represented a man standing with feet looking up at him. 
his hands raised to his hair: the human head 7 The artistic evidence for Dionysus Leonto- 
is capped by that of a lion (see Perrot and morphos is collected by Dr. Sandys in his 
Chipiez, Phoenicia and its Dependencies, vol. ii. edition of the Bacchae, pp. exliii.—exliv. 

p. 141, fig. 94). It is possible that this unex- 158 Aclian VA. vii. 48. Clemens Alex. Pro- 
plained type refers to the ritual of lion-worship: ¢rept. p. 32 (ed. Potter) says cexnvdros ’AméA- 
cep. the description of r& Acovtixa on p. 117ff. Awvos, perh. by a mere slip. De Gubernatis, 

166 Eig. Arch. Zeit. 1864, vol. xxii. Pl. op. cit. vol. ii. p. 158, states that ‘Apollo 
CLXXXVI. (2): Visconti, J/us. Pie-Clém. passes into the form of a lion to vanquish the 
vol. i. Pl. XXXIII. Gerhard, Auserlesene gr. —monsters’—but I do not know on what authority 
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its foundation. A certain Samian, Elpis by name, encountered a lion on the 
African coast, and fled for refuge to a tree, calling aloud on Liber Pater. 
The lion lay at the foot of the tree moaning with pain, till the Samian 
descended and plucked out from its jaw a bone that was troubling it. ‘Qua 
de causa Libero Patri templum in Samo Elpis sacravit, quod ab eo facto 
Graeci keynvdtos Avovicov appellavere. Aelian, after narrating the legend 
of Androcles and the lion, alludes to the Samian tale as told by ® ‘ Erato- 
sthenes, Euphorion, and others also.’ That it is an aetiological myth, pointing 
to a worship of Dionysus in lion form, can hardly be doubted. The 
currency of Samos from as early as B.C. 675 bore a lion’s scalp as its constant 
device.1® Again, the story emphasizes the connection with the tree-god. 
Fronto!®! mentions ‘arborem multorum ramorum, quam ille suum nomen 
catachannam nominabat’: L. Preller explains the word as a corruption of 
(Sévdpov) Kexnvos or xataxeynvos. However that may be, the lion as a 
tree symbol is known from other sources. M. de Longpérier 1 published the 
so-called ‘ Bouclier d’Annibale,’ a large silver disc, the central space of which 
represents a lion standing in front of a palm-tree. This design was perhaps 
copied from the reverse of what Mr. Barclay Head calls ‘the finest known 
coin of Carthage.” It is possible, then, that the palm-tree watered by lions 
on the first Vapheio gem! may find its nearest analogue among the coast- 
dwellers of North Africa. 

(2) In the second place the lion, as the strongest and most terrible 
of beasts, denoted death and the powers of the underworld.1® This accounts 
for its occurrence on sepulchral monuments of all sorts. In 1881 Prof. 
Ramsay discovered near the Phrygian village of Ayazeen a relief of two 


the statement is made. Roscher, Lev. col. 444 — side of a tree (Ed. ’Apx. 1888, Pl. 10, No. 16), 
shows that the griffin (= Lion + Eagle) was an and another of two lions and three palm-trees 
Apolline attribute, but not the Lion alone. (ibid. No. 26): see further Perrot and Chipiez, 
However, see Head’s /ist. Num. pp. 130-131, Hist. de V Art, vol. vi. p. 843, fig. 426, 2, 6. 
152, and esp. 236, on coins of Leontini, Syra- On several exx. the lion appears along with a 
cuse, Miletus, and Apollonia. palm-branch, ¢.g. one drawn by Otto Rossbach 

19 Aelian, Z.c. Schneider (ed. Callim. vol. i. in the Arch. Zeit. 1883, Pl. XVI. 8 M. 
p. 488) on the 49th Epigram of Callimachus Leinach, Hsquisses Archéologiques, p. 45, gives 
—éye 8 ava tHde Kexnvas | Ketuat Tod-Saufov an early amulet-mould, now in the Louvre, on 
dimAdov, 6 tpayinds | madaplwy Ardvucos émhxoos which is engraved ‘un lion. ,. tenant une 


—writes: ‘Simus dedicavit Dionysii (sic) kexn- 
voros tragicam personam eamque magno hiatu 
conspicuam, qui hiatus duplo maior fuit eo, 
quem habebat Acovicios (sic) Kexnves, cui 
templum Elpis Samius dedicaverat.’ Lion- 
masks of this sort occur as vase-decorations, 
c.g. Micali, Mon. Inedit. Pl. XXIX. 2. 

160 See for exx. Head, Coins of the Ancients, 
Pied. 52 252 A. Ss ATK, 28's EMIX, 


9 
= 


161 Ed. Nieb. p. 68. 

162 (Huvres, ed. Schlumberger, vol. vi. pl. 4. 
163 Head, Coins of the Ancients, Pl, XX VI. 41. 
6! Among the Mycenaean intaglios is one 
which represents two lions standing on either 


branche d’arbre entre ses pattes.’ And on the 
triangular sepulchral relief from Mycenae in the 
Brit. Mus. a bush occupies the corner behind 
the lion. In all these cases the tree or branch 
is probably to be explained as a tachygraphic 
symbol for a landscape background; ep. the 
collocation of ‘lions and palm-trees,’ in 1 Kings 
Vii. 36. 

165 In districts where the lion was unknown 
the next formidable animal would be chosen. 
On a tomb-painting from Orvieto, Hades (Kita) 
appears in a cap made out of a wolf's (or lion’s ?) 
head: see Roscher, Lex. col. 1805 with figs. on 
coll. 1807-8. 
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lions rampant guarding the entrance to a grave; and near by the fragment 
of a second tomb surmounted by a colossal lion’s head.’ The resemblance 
of these figures to the Lion-gate at Mycenae is so striking that a common 
explanation must be postulated. If the lion symbolizes Chthonian power, 
it is probable that the relief over the gateway was intended to put the 
citadel under the protection of the Chthonian deities—a supposition that 
agrees well with the Mycenaean cult already investigated. In the British 
Museum there is a collection of archaic sculptures brought by Sir Charles 
Fellows from Xanthos in Lycia: the best known of these are the slabs that 
decorated the famous ‘ Lion Tomb.’'** On the south side was a lion re- 
cumbent; on the north a lioness playing with her cubs; and in one division 
of the west side a naked man contending with a lion. Fragments of four 
other Lycian tombs show portions of lion or lioness.'® Cyprus too has 
furnished several analogous examples. Pliny (V.H. xxxvii. 66) states that 
on the tomb of Hermias in that island stood a marble lion having ‘ inditos 
oculos ex smaragdis, ita radiantibus etiam in gurgitem, ut territi refugerent 
thynni’! And modern excavations have brought to light a considerable 
number of leonine monuments. The Athiénu sarcophagus in the New 
York Museum?” has a lion couchant at each corner. A limestone lion in the 
same collection? formerly stood on a Cyprian grave. The top of a 
sepulchral stele found by Cesnola shows a pair of recumbent lions back to 
back.!"! The same custom had spread to Etruria at a very early date. In the 
necropolis at Vulci several stone lions have been found: and Jules Martha !”* 
states that ‘Des lions de pierres sont souvent placés, comme de féroces 
sentinelles, 4 l’extérieur des tombeaux étrusques.’ 

It is perhaps as a death-dealing goddess that Artemis is called a 
lioness. Homer at least seems to indicate that this is the reason when 
he makes Hera boast : 





, , \ , *. / 
yYareT Toi €yw pévos avTipéperOar 
, > 4 ’ ‘ , \ 
tokoddpw wep €ovan, med ce NEovTA yuvarkiy 
Levs Onnev, kat ESwxe Kataxtaper, hv « €OérAno8a.!™ 


Dr. Walter Leaf ad loc. observes: ‘Death is commonly personified under 
the form of a lion in Semitic mythology,'™* and some traces of this appear even 





166 J. HS. vol. iii. p. 33 ff. with Quarto Plates 
XVII-XVIII. 

167 Scharf’s drawing of this is reproduced in 
the Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek Sculpture, vol. i. 
Pat: 

68 Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek Sculpture, vol. 
i. Nos. 83, 84, 89, 90. 

169 Perrot and Chipiez, Phoenicia and its De- 
pendencie Sy vol. ii. figs. 143, 144, 145. 

1” Ibid. vol. ii. p. 197, fig. 131. 

171 Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 110. In Micali, 
Monuwm. Inediti, Pl. XXII. 1, a funeral-scene is 
backed by a gable on which sits a pair of 
lions. 


72 T? Art Etrusque, 1889, p. 216. figs. 167 
168. 

173 Tliad xxi. 482-4. 

174 Bronze masks of lions’ heads were a fre- 
quent ornament of Sidonian sarcophagi (Perrot 
and Chipiez, Phoenicia and its Dependencies, 
vol. i. p. 199, fig. 137). It is worth mentioning 
that in the Persica of Ctesias (ed. Gilmore, 
p. 132) ’Aorutyas weyadompena@s erapn Kal ev 
TH ephuw Se &Bpwros adtod Bieuewev 6 verpds 
A€ovTes yap avTov, .. . wexpt Mernaanav 
maaw €AOeiv kal dvadaBeiv, epddAatrov Toby 


vexpov. 
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in Greek symbolism, of which the present passage is the clearest. For 
Artemis as a death-goddess see Z 205, 428 &c. She is said to have been 
worshipped in Ambrakia in the form of a lioness.’ Aeschylus!’ mentions her 
as delighting in dpécore v padepov Nedv7@v: EKuripides® speaks of her 
as oxipa Nealdyys | éEaddakaca: and Theocritus!”” tells how a devotee 
of hers— 

Onpia Twoumeverke Trepiatadov, év SE NEatva. 


A tangible commentary on such passages may be found in several archaic 
representations of the goddess. On a bronze plate discovered at Olympia,!75 
and on one of the handles of the Frangois vase,!” the so-called ‘ Persic’ 
Artemis stands upright holding in either hand a lion. A remarkable series 
of Artemis terra-cottas has been found at Corfu in an ancient precinct 
of the goddess: she is represented as attended by various animals, and 
among them ‘le lion a fourni six modéles différents.*? In the Eqnpepis 
"Apxatoroytxy '! for 1893 Dr. Paul Wolters discusses an early Boeotian vase 
on which Artemis appears with a lion rampant on either side, though she 
is not actually grasping them. It may however be doubted whether this 
animal as an attendant of Artemis is not due to her character as zrorva 
Onpov (Il. xxi. 470), protectress of wild beasts in general, rather than to 
any special thought of her death-bringing visitations.'*? 

Less questionable is the lion as servant and symbol of the Chthonian 
Cybele. The cult of this goddess spread westward from its original home 
in Phrygia and Crete. The name ‘Cybele’ is itself a Phrygian word denoting 
‘caverns’ ;!3 and in a cavern on Mt. Dindymon near Pessinus was her most 
sacred image—a meteoric mass. ‘The tendency of her worship was to 
dwell on the opposites of birth and death ; as is seen in the Phrygian story 
of + Atys, and the Cretan tales of the birth and death of Zeus. Her 
connection with the lion was a commonplace in ancient art, and appears in 
orthodox tradition. Hippomenes and Atalante, who profaned one of her 
cavern-shrines, were transformed into a lion and lioness :— 


Luminis exigui fuerat prope templa recessus, 
Speluncae similis, nativo pumice tectus, 
Religione sacer prisca,... 

Hune init et vetito temerat sacraria probro. 
Sacra retorserunt oculos ; turritaque Mater, 
An Stygia sontes, dubitavit, mergeret unda. 


75 Agam. 141. Alkman frag. 34 probably 179 Baumeister, Denkméler, pl. 74: cp. Mi- 
refers—as Mr. Farnell states (Greek Lyric cali, Monwmn. Inediti, Pl. I. 3 and 23. 
Poetry, p. 315)—to a Maenad. 180 Bullet. de Corr. Hell. 1891, vol. xv. p. 83. 
176 Helen. 384. Barnes ed. 1694, p. 271, has 181 Col. 213 ff., Pll. 8-10. 
a characteristic comment : ‘figura Leaenae, Ze. 182 On the lion as associated with Artemis, see 


Ursae’! 

17 Jdyll. ii. 68. 

178 Roscher, Lev. col. 564. Also on gold 
plaques found at Camiros: Salzmann, Nécropole 
de Camiros, Pl, I. 


further Friedrich Marx’ paper in the Arch. Zeit. 
for 1885, vol. xliii. col. 273 f. 
'S$ See art. ‘Cybele’ in Lneyel. Brit. ed. 9. 
'S¢ Cybele isassociated with Atys on a Greek 
votive relief: Roscher, Lex. col. 726. 
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Poena levis visa est. ergo modo levia fulvae 
Colla iubae velant, digiti curvantur in ungues, 
Ex umeris armi fiunt, in pectora totum 
Pondus abit, summae cauda verruntur harenae. 
Tram vultus habet, pro verbis murmura reddunt, 
Pro thalamis celebrant silvas: aliisque timendi 


Dente premunt domito Cybeleia frena leones. 
Ov. Met. x. 691—T04. 


In short the lion is a recognized emblem of the Chthonian powers. As 
such it not only protects tombs and attends the deities of the underworld, 
but also stands sentinel over the springs and fountains through which 
subterranean waters are discharged. The Aéwv xpynvodvra€,' a bronze 
lion placed above the spring which supplied the Klepsydra at Athens, 
typifies the performance of this duty. The outlet of a Greek fountain 
frequently took the form of a AeovToyacpa, and is very commonly repre- 
sented thus on the vases. It was also the conventional shape for the 
gargoyles along the top members of temple entablatures. This usage may 
have originated in more tropical lands. Horapollo states that ‘the rising of 
the Nile is denoted by three large vases; and also by a lion, because it 
attains its full height when the Sun is in that sign of the Zodiac; for which 
same cause the spouts of the sacred lavers are made in the form of lions’ 
heads.’'*’ His explanation is, as usual, mere conjecture; but the fact remains 
that Oriental as well as Hellenic custom associated the lion with water,— 
probably because springs and fountains have always a Chthonian character, 
and the lion is the guardian of the Chthonian interests. 

One other development of this symbol in Greece must be noticed. 
Herakles, although he appears. at times as xopvomri/wy the Locust, and 
irroxtovos the Slayer of the canker-worm,!’ was ordinarily conceived as a 
hero or even a god !*° wearing a lion’s skin over his head and shoulders.'!® It 
is noticeable that the nearer we approach to the Mycenaean age the more 
lion-like does he become. In late art he merely has the skin clasped round 
him as a cloak or wrapped about his arm ; but as we recede into the past, 
the necessary nature of this cloak becomes evident. Red-figured and black- 
figured vases show increasing ferocity. On a small Sicilian amphora,! for 
instance, of about B.c. 500 he approximates to the leonine aspect. And a 
specimen of the Island stones, acquired not long since by the British 
Museum, shows him clad in a complete lion’s skin: the head of the beast 


covers his hair; the forepaws are fastened round his neck; the hind legs 


60: Roscher, Zex. coll. 2288-2240. 

18) In the Jahrbuch des k. d. Arch. Inst. for 
1892, vol. vii. p. 68 ff. Korte has a monograph 
on Herakles mit dem abgeschnittenem Lowen- 
kopf als Helm. 

a0 J.41. 1, VO. KUL. 1p. 70; 


185 Pollux, viii. 112. 

186 King, The Gnostics and their Remains, 
p. 109. 

187 Strabo, 613. Apollo also was Mapvoriwr : 
Strabo, ibid., Paus. 1. xxiv. 8. 

188 See'Dr. Fennell in the Hneycl. Brit, ed. 9, 
s.v. Hercules, Merry and Riddell on Odys, xi. 
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protect his thighs; and the tail hangs down behind. Cyprus too has 
yielded a series of early stone statues of Herakles, ranging from the more 
refined type of the fragment in the Louvre to the colossus of Amathus, 
«bout which ‘il y a encore quelque chose de difforme et presque de bestial.’ !! 
Now it might be argued that, just as Juno Sispita who is depicted on the 
coins of the gens Thoria wearing a goat’s skin and horns over her head was 
originally no more than a sacred goat, so Herakles who on the coins of the 
Macedonian monarchs appears with a lion’s skin for a head-covering was the 
outcome of some primitive lion-cult. 

And if this be so, the connection with the lion as a Chthonian animal is 
not hard to trace. For Herakles has much to do with waters and the under- 
world. The Amathusian colossus, his acknowledged prototype, served as the 
orifice of a fountain. The only Heraklean exploits related by Homer are 
the fight with the sea-daemon and the descent into Hades to carry off 
Cerberus.! These affinities reappear in subsequent tradition. On the one 
hand, we have Herakles employing the rivers Alpheus and Peneus to cleanse 
the stables of Augeas; wrestling with the Achelous ; capturing the bull that 
Poseidon had sent out of the sea to Minos; saving Hesione from a sea- 
monster; slaying the hydra that haunted the swamp near the well of 
Amymone ; and crossing the waves in the golden cup of Helios. Monuments 
of the best artistic period repeatedly connect him with springs and baths ; 14 
indeed the phrase ‘HpdxXeva Aovtpa passed into a proverb.’ On the other 
hand, his underground achievements—the bringing back of Alcestis, and 
the capture of Cerberus—were not less notorious; he crushed Antaeus 
whose strength lay in contact with the earth; and his own home with 
Eurystheus, king of Mycenae and Tiryns, is represented as a large jar sunk 
in the ground. Lastly, both traits unite in the draining of the Stymphalian 
marsh, a task most appropriate to one whose relations were at the same time 
aquatic and chthonic. 


Here we may pause to apply our results. The lion has come 
before us as a symbol (1) of vegetation, and (2) of the nether springs. 
If we glance back at those relics of Mycenaean art which furnished 
our point of departure, it is evident that they illustrate the second 
of these two aspects. For almost without exception the leonine figures 
are represented as bearing vessels of water!’ On one of the Vapheio 











191 Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. de Art, vol. iii. 
p. 570; p. 577, Fig. 389; p. 578, Fig. 391. 

192 Perrot and Chipiez, Z/ist. de ? Art, vol. 
iii, p. 569. 

193 For the former as portrayed on early monu- 
ments, see Roscher, Lex. coll. 2192-3: on the 
latter, ibid. col. 2205. 

19 Roscher, Dex. coll, 2237-8. Cp. Paley 
on Propert. iv. 18 (17), 5, Herculaneum. 

195 Schol. Arist. Nwb. 1034 (ed. Bekker) : 
Athen. 512 E. Further reff. in Leutsch, Par. 
Gr. ii. 449 on Apost. viii. 66. 

H.S.—VOL. XIV. 


19% In the Bullet. de Corr. Hell. 1892, p. 315, 
pl. I., M. Heuzey describes a relief, which in 
point of style is intermediate between the 
Mycenaean and the Egyptian. On it occurs a 
lion standing by the side of a ‘vase sphérique, 
sorte d’aryballe.’ This type seems to have 
survived long after its significance was for- 
gotten. Sce Voyage Archéologique de M. le 
Bas, vol, i. pl. 109, a bronze standard found at 
Athens, which is topped by two lions heraldic- 
ally placed, r. and 1. of a large urn. 
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stones, however, these tdpopopor are watering a sacred palm-tree. And 
the question arises whether this is an example of ‘contaminatio,’ or 
whether there is some essential connection between the vegetative and 
the chthonian aspects of the symbolism. Personally I incline to the 
latter opinion. It seems to me a prima facie probability that the animal, 
which watches over the water gushing from the rock, should also repre- 
sent the palm-trees and vines springing from the soil. In view of its 
chthonian character both functions are explicable. There are, moreover, 
two considerations which tend to substantiate the view. In the first place 
the leonine Cybele was not only a cave-goddess, but also ‘a goddess of vine- 
growing and agriculture’ 1 closely connected with Dionysus. And in the 
second place the same double rapport may be traced in the legends ot 
Herakles. His connection with waters and the underworld we have aiready 
seen. As regards vegetation, Pollux (i. 830—31) has some interesting 
remarks. ‘In Boeotia,’ he says, ‘they sacrifice wa to Herakles. I do not 
mean the poetical word for sheep, but the fruit of the tree. The custom 
originated as follows. The festival of the god had fallen due, and the time 
for the sacrifice was at hand—the victim beingaram. Those who were bring- 
ing it were delayed against their will, because the Asopus had swollen with 
a sudden flood and could not be crossed. However the children playing 
round the temple performed the wonted rite. For taking a ripe apple they 
propped it on four straws by way of legs, adding a couple above for horns. 
And according to the poets [? Boeotians] they said that they were sacrificing 
the whrov as a mpoBatov. The story goes that Herakles was pleased with 
the sacrifice, which is still kept up. This singular legend, which is given 
with some variations by Hesychius sv. MyjAwv ‘Hpaxdjs and Suidas s.v. 
MnAetos ‘Hpaxdjjs, certainly points to a connection between Herakles and 
the apple-tree : with it may be linked that hero’s expedition in search of 
the golden apples of the Hesperides. Nor is it with apples alone that 
Herakles has to do. Theocritus (ii. 121) calls the white poplar “‘Hpaxdéos 
iepov épvos, and the Scholiast ad loc. (ed. Diibner, p. 25) gives the reason : 


‘\ \ - +. a > ef \ \ “& > / ‘ 

KatedOov yap 6 ‘Hpaxdijs eis &dnv 51a tov KépBepor, aviyaye Kal ro 

‘ 4 a? € lel a 

gutov amd Tod "Axépovtos’ of 5é dOdodvTEs Els yumvdowa eotépovto €€ avTod, 
emi TH TYun Tod “Hpaxdéos. Kadeirar dé kai ’Ayepovtis 1 NevKN. 


Here the chthonian and arboreal traits of Herakles’ character appear to be 
closely connected. Again, Pindar (OJ. iii. 13-34) relates how Herakles was 
the first to bring the olive-tree from the land of the Hyperboreans and to 
plant it at Olympia : 


ide xai xeivav xOova trvotais bmiOev Bopéa 
wuxpod: Toe Sévdpea OapBave orabeis. 
TaV viv yrUKUS iwepos Exyev SwbeKdyvauTToV Trepl Tépa Spopov 
immov putedoat. 





7 Encycl. Brit. sv. ‘Cybele.’ 198 Cf. quotation from Nonnos on p. 108. 
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This repeated mention of trees and tree-planting is surely no fortuitous com- 
bination, but an essential feature of the myth. It is moreover conceivable that 
Herakles’ club, the famous poranor, To of aiév éydvdave SeEvtepa yelp,” was 
originally the symbol of a tree-god. We know that Hera at Samos was a 
beam, and Hermes on the Athenian Akropolis 2 log concealed by myrtle 
boughs ; so that @ priori indignity can hardly be urged. And by way of 
positive evidence the following epigram of Callimachus 2" merits attention : 


4 aes , / / v 
[iv pe Neovtayxwve, cvoKTove, diyiwov ofov 
Once. Tis; "Apxivos. Lotos ; 6 Kpys. Aéyopar. 


On this dyyvov ofov A. Fabri comments—‘fagina clava Herculem allo- 
quitur” It may be added that on many coins Herakles’ club resembles 
a tree-trunk in size and shape,” and that a coin of Seige, the obverse of 
which gives a bearded head of Herakles, has on its reverse a club and a tree 


planted in a vase.?” 





These considerations, though far from amounting to a proof, certainly 
strengthen the conjecture that the lon as tree-symbol is akin to, if not 
identical with, the lion as warden of the underworld and its waters. 

But whatever may be the precise relation between the two aspects of 
lion-worship, that worship was not yet obsolete in Mycenaean times. In 
point of savagery it furnishes a parallel to the cult of Artemis Brauronia’ 


19 Theoerit. Jd, xiii. 57. Jaecilia’ Tab ii., ‘Gens Eppia’ i., ‘Gens Copo- 
200 Kd. Ernesti, Epigr. xxxvi. nia’ i,—iil. 
1 See e.g. Morell’s Thesawr. Num. ‘Gens 02 Head, List. Num. p. 593. 
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who ‘ had a shrine near the grave of Kallisto, bore the title of Kalliste, and 
was herself a bear.’ To press the analogy : just as Artemis the Bear had 
a festival at which human dpxtoe danced the dpxreia, so the cult of the 
Lion may have involved a dance on the part of human Aégovtes. A slab 
from the frieze of the Assyrian king Assur-nasir-pal ?™ represents two men 
dressed in the heads and skins of lions apparently engaged in a mimetic 
dance (Fig. 10): ‘one holds a whip in his right hand, and grasps his jaw 
with the left. The second clasps his hands in front of his breast.’ A 
similar piece of ritual may well have obtained among the inhabitants of 
Cyprus and the Archipelago. For its existence in Mycenaean times the 
only direct evidence I can cite is an unpublished seal of which Mr. A. J. 
Evans kindly sends me an impression (Fig. 11). The stone, an engraved 





carnelian, was found at Athens in 1884 and shows two figures much con- 
torted in order to fill the circular field. The one to the left in the cut has 
the legs of a man joined to the upper part of a lion by means of a girdle : 
the other resembles it, except that the upper part is that of a goat. Now 
Athenaeus in enumerating sundry kinds of dances observes:2° ére 6€ 
poppac pos, Kal prasg, Kat XN é@ v, ddditov Te Exyvoets, Kal ypEeav aTroKoTn, 
Kat otovxeia, kai muppixyn. His words are cleared up by a passage in 
Pollux,’ which informs us that ‘Morphasmos’ meant ‘a mimicry of all 
manner of animals’ and adds—o 6€ Xéwy dpyjoews PoBepas eidos. jv SE 
twa Kai Aaxovixd opynpata Separéa: Levrnvol & joav, cal br’ adtois 
Sarvpo. vardtpopa opyovpevor. Kal WupPoe eri Avoviow, kai kapvatides 
em’ ’Apréuide. Thus the context of the passage from Pollux suggests that 
this dance called o Aéwy had some religious (? Dionysiac) significance ; 
and we may provisionally assign it to the lion-cult which we have detected. 
In favour of a Dionysiac interpretation is a curious vase-painting (Fig. 12) 
published in 1869 by M. de Longpérier *S with the following description :— 


‘Amphore de terre rouge & couverte noire... Homme ’ téte de lion, avec 
pone de lion et ane de chev al. il est ocisenananii ; Ses reins sont entourés 





ae ittedtun, ieee’ Monuments, 
», 402. 

Now in the Brit. Mus. Nimroud Gallery 
lla. Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, 1. V1. 
80. The third figure to the left is playing a 
musical instrument of some sort, with streamers 
attached. 

5 In Monuments of Nineveh, 1. Pl. 82 
Layard shows « somewhat similar relief = an 
armed human figure with the head of a lion ; it 


was ‘found lying between the winged bulls 
forming the entrance to a chamber at Kou- 
yunjik.’ At the same place he discovered two 
reliefs of colossal men, lion-headed and eagle- 
footed, armed with dagger and mace: see 
Nineveh and Babylon, p. 462. 

“6 Athen. 629 F. 

207 Pollux, iv. 103, 104. 

8 Musée Napoléon IIT, Choix de monuments, 
Pl, 1,1X. 
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d’un subligaculum ; il porte une cuirasse de métal jaune ornée de spirals sur 
les pectoraux.’ 


No explanation of this strange figure has hitherto been offered; but I 
think that the elements for explaining it are now to hand. The horse’s 
tail points to the Dionysiac circle: Sileni and Satyrs—even when they have 
goats’ ears and horns—wear equine tails. The lion’s mask” suggests an 
animal-disguise ; and the crouching posture forcibly recalls the Brauronian 
bear-dance. Putting these factors together, I sce in this vase-painting a 
representation of a ceremonial dance in honour of the leonine Dionysus— 
Avovucos xeynves—in which the celebrant was dressed up to imitate a lion 
in form and features. There is an interesting passage in Porphyry *!° which 
mentions a similar practice among the Mithraici:—‘ The doctrine of 











metempsychosis,’ he says, ‘is a tenet of all primitive peoples. And this is 
apparently the meaning of the Mithraic mysteries. For, hinting at our 
fellowship with the lower animals, they represent us human beings by means 
of these animals. Thus the mystics who share in the same rites are called 
by them ‘/ions, while the women are known as ‘ hyaenas’*"! and the atten- 
dants as ‘ravens. The same holds good in the case of their parents, who 
are spoken of as ‘eagles’ and ‘hawks.’ Further, the man who joins in these 


209 That the head-covering is a mask is in-  dinia [Brit. Mus. Cat. of Gems, No. 178, Pl. C] 
dicated by the lines on the cheek: ep. the on which a man with a lion’s skin over his head 


crescents mentioned on p. 107. Iam not sure crouches, drawing a sword from its sheath: this 


that M. de Longpérier is right in remarking can hardly be Herakles, as Herakles on early 
‘pieds de lion’: the feet may be human, — gems has always a club, or at least a lance. 


though somewhat distorted by the pose of the —_*!° de Abstinentia, iv. § 16. 
whole figure. The closest parallel I can cite is “11 Aealvas has been plausibly conjectured for 
a scarab of green jasper from Tharros in Sar- — datvas. 
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lion-orgies (ra Neovtixa) girds on all manner of animal forms. Pallas in 
his work on Mithras explains the custom (popularly supposed to allude to 
the signs of the zodiac) as in reality a reference to the human soul, which they 
say is enclosed in all manner of bodies. For certain of the Romans also in 
their own language speak of ‘ boars,’ ‘ scorpions’ (?), ‘ lizards’ (?), and ‘ black- 
birds’ (?); and have given these names to the attendant deities—to Artemis 





Fic. 13. 


the name of She-Wolf; to the Sun that of Lizard or Zion or Snake or 
Hawk; to Hecate that of Horse, Bull, Zion, or Dog. There is in the 
Louvre collection a bronze-plaque (Fig. 13) which—if Iam right—aptly illus- 


2b Relying on this passage Reinesius emended misleading, and that the robe in question, worn 
2) z fo) 1 ? 
Apul. Metam. xi. 257: ‘et humeris dependebat, by those initiated into the mysteries of Isis, 


pone tergum, talorum tenus pretiosa chlamyda. was merely an example of the ‘tunicae... 
quaqua tamen viseres, colore vario circum-  varietate liciorum efligiatae in species animal- 


notatis insignibar animalibus. hinc dracones ium multiformes’ affected by the luxurious (see 
Indici: inde gryphes Hyperborei: quos in the reff. colleeted by Erfurdt on Ammianus 
speciem pinnatae alitis generat mundus alter. Marcellinus, xiv. 6, ed. 1808, vol. ii. p. 37), 
hane Olympiadem stolam sacrati nuncupant.’ and named after the Elean Zeus (Paus. V. xi. 1, 
But I suspect that his conjecture Leonticam 7@ de inatip (did Te Kal TaV avOdy Ta Kplva 
see Delphin ed. of Apuleius, vol. i. p. 800) is éorly éumemornuéva). 
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trates this passage from Porphyry. It has been described by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau as ‘une représentation de l’enfer assyrien.’”!? Beneath certain 
figures emblematic of the stars (?) is a procession of long-robed beings with 
leonine heads: they lead up to a funeral scene in which two priests of Anou 
stand on either side of a corpse. Lower still is a monstrous form, grasping 
two serpents and suckling a pair of diminutive lions: it kneels on the back of 
a horse in a boat crossing the sea. At the edge of the sea is another 
monster; and farther off trees and the remains of a banquet. I take it 
that the whole plaque, surmounted by a lion’s head and paws, is of a 
funerary character. The first row of symbols denotes the heaven, the next 
two the earth, and the lowest space the underworld. The mourners are 
arrayed with lions’ heads, being in fact the Mithraic Xéovres who in their 
ritual thus symbolize the metempsychosis of the departed. 

It would appear then that the Mycenaean lion-cult involved not only an 
animal oblation and a vépodopia or Novtpodopia—in one case for the purpose 
of watering a sacred palm—but also a mimetic dance. The performants of 
these several offices were dressed in artificial lion-skins, and probably called 
by the name of AéorTes. 

Few features in the symbolism of the Lion are more striking than its 
resemblance to that of the Ass. By comparing the foregoing statement 
with the results reached on page 102 we see that the ceremonial obser- 
vances connected with the latter closely correspond to those connected with 
the former. And the similarity of ritual is due to similarity of nature. 
Both animals are sacred to Dionysus: both represent the waters of the 
underworld. This parallelism is graphically exhibited in a vase-painting 
from the Vatican collection,” which portrays men and women symmetrically 
arranged filling their pitchers from jets of water that are issuing out of two 
lions’ heads and two asses’ heads.4* Again, Midas the ass-king is said to 
have built the first temple at Pessinus to Cybele the lion-goddess. And 
Cybele employed the humbler beast to bear her image from town to town.7! 
But if the leonine and asinine functions are thus coincident, we can account 
for what has been called ‘the original myth of the ass-lion,’ a myth that may 
‘be traced as far back as the Vedic scriptures.”4° The deity which appeared 
at one time as an ass, at another as a lion, would readily be conceived as 
twy-natured.2"” Hence by a compendious symbolism, which occurs more than 








12 Rev. Arch. 1879, p. 387 ; Pl. XXV. two animals are associated in other apologues, 
213 Museum Etruscum Gregortanum, vol. ii. e.g. the Ass and the Lion hunting together 
Pl, X. 2b. (Phaedr. i. 11; Fab. Aesop. Coll. ed. Halm, 
14 As with the ass, so with the lion, rhytons No. 259; ep. 260, 323). Oriental sources are 
exist moulded in the shape of its head, e.g. two quoted by Bochart, Hierozoicon, ed. Rosen- 
exx. in Vase-room III. of the British Museum  miiller, vol. i. p. 180. M. de Longpérier, 


(cases 41 and 42). (uvres, vol. iii. Pl. 1X. published a large silver 
215 Lenormant and de Witte, Elite des Monu- bowl on which the Ass and the Lion are shown 
ments, vol. i, p. 130. together. 

216 De Gubernatis, op. cit. vol. i. p. 379. "17 Caelius Rhodiginus ii. § 6, says: ‘Qui vero 


Benfey in his Hinleitung to the Pantchatantra, inaquosa et arida frequentant, corporibus ares- 
p- 463, § 188 collects the authorities for the centibus (cuiusmodi évécxneAo: pernoscuntur qui 
fable of the Ass in the Lion’s skin, The same sunt asininis cruribus) hi se mares plurimum 
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once (see p. 138) on the Mycenaean intaglios, the early artist represented 
the worshippers of this deity as partaking of both natures simultaneously. 
The ass-figures on the Island gems have apparently the legs of lions. 


IlI.—Tue Cutt or THE BULL. 


‘Semibovemque virum semivirumque bovem.’ 
Ovip, Avs Am. ii. 24. 


Another animal, which rivals the lion in the frequency of its appear- 
ance both on the Island stones and on the metal-work of Mycenae, is the 
bull. In this case there are of course numerous representations of a purely 
pastoral character. Many of the gems, for example, show a bull grazing or 
recumbent in a simple posture which would render any symbolic interpre- 
tation far-fetched and therefore false. But there are also not a few tokens 
that the wearers of these gems regarded the bull as an object of religious 
veneration. It will be convenient to present them in tabular form :— 





A. The Annali dell Instituto for 1885 ?'8 published an Island stone, 
found at Orvieto but apparently of Greek workmanship, which represents 
(Fig. 14) a couple of bulls in much the same attitude as the lions on 
Cesnola’s Cyprian bowl. They are clad in coats of hide and have girdles 
about their waists. They stand facing each other, and carry vessels in 
hands which seem to be human. Between them is a man who grasps one 
horn of each bull: he wears nothing but a cincture. To right and left 
of the group are palm-branches. 

Again, there is in the British Museum *!° a lenticular gem of serpentine 
or green porphyry, which originally came from Crete. On it (Fig. 15) are 
the legs of a man combined with the forepart of a goat and the fore- 
part of a bull. This curious figure, which Tzetzes would term a Boutpayo- 





exhibent, interdum quoque leonem ac canem  Oo0Adynoev. 
induere videntur.’ This may give force tothe 78 Vol. 57, Pl. GH. No. 8. 





collocation of Origen contra Celsum (ed. Lom- 
matzsch vi. 300, p. 368): €&js 5€ todTaLs Adyer 
apud(ovra pev Tois avamAdcact tovs TE AE Ov- 
aoetdets Kal dvoKepdAous kai Spaxovroedeis 
&pxorras, Kal ef Tus exelvors mapamAnciws euv- 


19 Cat. of Gems, No. 76, Pl. A: Milchhofer, 
op. cit. p. 78, Fig. 50: Maxime Collignon, ist. 
de la Sculp. Gr. p. 57, Fig. 86: Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist. de l’ Art, vol. vi. p. 851, Fig. 
432, 15. 
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tavpivOpwros, has not yet received any adequate explanation, but may— 
I think—be attributed to the designer’s imperfect skill in perspective 
drawing. He wished to represent éwo men, one with the head and shoulders 
of a goat, the other with the head and shoulders of a bull.” But being at 
a loss to find room for both of them in his limited space, he made the legs 
of the one serve as the legs of the other also. An exactly similar instance 
of artistic economy is seen on certain gems cited by Milchhéfer,”! and a 
couple engraved in the ’Eqypepis ’Apyatoroyixy for 1889.2" It is notice- 
able that the British Museum stone shows the same girdle and lappet of 
skin covering the man’s thighs that we have already remarked in the case of 
the Ass and the Lion. 

Among some intaglios found at Mycenae in 1888 is one which has 
been described as: Tépas, ob To kata cama aro THs Oadvos avOpwmivor, TO 
Norov NEOVTOS, GTupdccE ai'yaypov, ov povov 1) KEepar? Kal Oo NaLmOsS 
gaivovra. The illustration here appended (Fig. 16) will suffice to prove that 
the upper part of this répas is bovine, not leonine ; the long curved horns can 
hardly be mistaken. The author of the foregoing description must have 
been misled by a few straight cuts of the graving-tool on the neck of the 
animal, which at first sight suggest a mane. The design seems to represent 
a human being who wears the wpotouy of a bull over the upper half of his 
body, to which it is fastened by a thick girdle. This personage stoops to 
raise by means of his mouth and arms the head and neck of a Cretan goat. 

There is, if we argue from analogy, a likelihood that these three 
Island stones depict symbolically and actually bull-worshippers in full 
sacrificial costume. 

B. Sometimes the human form has only the head of a bull. In the 
Annali for 188574 Carl Purgold engraves a bull-headed statuette of 
Mycenaean style: and Cesnola*” found at Citium a clay idol of the same 
type. Perrot and Chipiez,”® too, draw a Cyprian sculpture of a man 
wrapped in a mantle from which protrudes a bovine head ; they add— Une 
seconde variante du méme type montre ce méme personnage portant les 
deux mains ‘ son museau ; il fait le mouvement de quelqu’un qui se prépar- 
erait 4 enlever une téte postiche, un masque. Ce geste nous explique peut- 
étre le vrai caractére de ces images...I] se pourrait que, dans quelqu’une 
des fétes qui se célébraient autour des temples, on se fit affublé de 
masques d’animaux.’ This explanation is, I think, confirmed by a larger 
statue found at Golgoi,”’ which holds in its left hand the head or mask 
of an ox. 

C. Thirdly, there are many cases in which only the Bovxpamoy is 
represented. Foremost among these is the magnificent specimen now in 


*20 Milchhiter, op. cit. p. 78, erroneously takes — 33. 


them for a pair of bulls. Vol 57, PL B. 

221 Milchhofer, op. cit. p. 82, Fig. 54a, d, ¢. 5 Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 51. 

222 PY]. 10, Nos. 9 and 10. “26 TTist. de V Art, vol. iii. p. 606, Fig. 414, 
23 "E@nuepls “Apxaodoyixn, 1888, Pl. 10, No. 27 Cesnola, op, cit. p. 161. 
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the Schliemann collection at Athens. It was obtained from the largest and 
richest of the Mycenae shaft-graves, and displays a bull’s head of silver 
(purple patiua) with horns of gold; traces of gilding are also to be seen on 
ears, eyes and muzzle; and upon the forehead between the horns there is a 


large gold rosette. As to the meaning of this really fine. work of art Dr. 


Schuchhardt writes :*° ‘On some Egyptian wall-paintings we see among the 
tribute brought by foreign nations to the Pharaoh the head of an ox,”® and 
on some other similar paintings we again meet with it, used this time as a 
weight in a scale.%° However these analogies have as yet afforded no 
satisfactory explanation of this Mycenaean ox. Perhaps the head was hung 
up in the grave as a dedicatory offering.’ This last view appears to me very 
probably correct. We know from Theophrastus**! that to hang up the 
actual head of the sacrificed ox was a common practice among the Greeks: 
the man of ‘ petty ambition’ is eager Body Ovcas To mpopetwmidioy atav- 
TLKPU THs elaodov TpoomatTax@oa. But I think we can go a step further. 
The use of the word wpopetwmidiov, which ** elsewhere denotes the complete 
skin of the animal’s head worn as a mask or helmet, suggests that the 
Mycenaean ox-head which is hollow and light may have been a sacrificial 
mask worn by the buried chieftan during his life-time. At any rate, that it 
had some such religious import seems clear from the following facts :-— 

(i.) Fifty or more ‘small heads of oxen, with a double axe between 
their horns, cut out of gold plate ,’ 25° were discovered in the same tomb. 

(ii.) The horns are of gold: for which practice as applied to oxen for 
sacrifice ep. Homer, J/, x. 294 and Od, iii. 882— 


\ ’ @ > \ ev lel Ly > / 
col © av éyw péEw Body hvw evpupéToTor,... 
Tip To eyo péEw ypucoy Képacwy Trepixevas. 


Also Od. iii. 425-438 : Aeschin. 77,12: Plat. Ale. 77. 149 C.: Plut. Mor. 184 E ; 
vit. Aem. P. c. 38: Verg. Aen. ix. 627. Similarly it is said that the bull 
killed at the Taurobolia had its horns gilded. 

(iii.) The rosette between the horns denotes perhaps the tuft of hair to 
which special sanctity was attached. Thus in the case of an ov Homer, Od. 


ili. 445, says :— 
edyeT aTrapyomevos, Kepadijs Tpiyas év Tupi Badrwv. 


Euripides, £7. 791f. :— 
fooylav tpixa 
Tepmeov, ef ayvov trip &Onxe SE. 





28 Schliemann’s Excavations, p. 249. 230 See Prof. Ridgeway’s Origin of Currency 
229 See the Jowrnal des Savants for May 1885, and Weight Standards, 1892, p. 128, fig. 19. 
p- 278 jin. : Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. de V’ Art, 231 Char. vii. ed. Jebb. 

vol. i. p. 339, where it is stated that the shapes 8? _Herodot. vii. 70. 

and colouring of the animal-heads prove them 233 Schuchhardt, op. cit. p. 249, fig. 249, 

to have been made in metal, 
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Vergil, Aen. vi. 245 :— 


‘Et summas carpens media inter cornua saetas 
Ignibus imponit sacris, libamina prima.’ 


The same custom was observed in the case of a goat (Hom. Jl. xix. 254), 
and in the case of sheep (Hom, JI. iii. 273). It will also be remembered that 
there are representations of both the ass and the lion in which the forelock 
is distinctly emphasized. 

The device of a bull’s head with a rosette or ornamental pattern on the 
forehead is known also as the shape of a Mycenaean vase from Carpathos 
drawn by Mr. Murray.*° Max Miiller “° cites a similar example of the potter’s 
art. In the Juhrluch des k. d. Arch. Inst. for 1892?" is a woodcut of a 
Mycenaean cup from Egypt, adorned with bulls’ heads—rosettes being 
inserted between the horns. The tradition lingered on into much later 
times. In the Terra-cotta Room at the British Museum is a lamp in the 
form of a bull’s head with a palmetto ornament between the horns and a 
rosette on the forehead. Conze in an exhaustive essay on Griechische 
Kohlenbecken 8 depicts several examples of this design serving as mere 
ornamentation on the handles of Greek amphorae,—a usage perhaps to be 
connected with the ox-heads that decorate the handles of Cesnola’s 
bowl. 

Without the rosette the Bovxpanoy is a still more frequent motif in 
Aegean art. The ’Ednpepis ’Apyatoroytxy for 1888 **° published a vessel 
from Mycenae, the rim of which is embellished with a whole series of them, 
They appear on several samples of Island stones in the British Museum ;*° 
also on certain steatite and haematite cylinders from Cyprus." In metal 
work too they furnish a frequent pattern; sometimes forming the whole 
design—as cn a Rhodian trinket discovered by Messrs. Salzmann and Biliotti ; 
sometimes being mere stop-gaps—as on a gold plate figured by Dr. 
Schuchhardt.24? Nor must we omit the important gold ring from Mycenae 
on which are 74° ‘ three unmistakable heads of oxen, with long curved horns,’ 

To recapitulate: the extant remains of Achaean art comprise, in the 
first place, one Island stone portraying skin-clad bulls engaged in a ceremonial 
presentation of oenochoes, another showing a man disguised by the head 
and shoulders of a bull, and yet another representing a similar personage 
raising a slain animal from the ground; secondly, several terracottas and 
stone statuettes depicting bull-headed humanity; thirdly, numerous instances 
of the bull’s head used alone, either with or without a rosette between the 





34 See pages 81, 84, 101n. 121, 106. And for  p. 118 ff.-esp. 132-133. 

horse, p. 1238. BOE. bs 

*3 Handbook of Greck Archaeology, Pl. II. 240 Cat. Nos. 65, 68, etc. 

No. 14. Brit. Mus. Vase-room I. case 13. 241 Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, de ? Art, vol. iii. 
*36 Asien und Europa nach Altdgyptischen pp. 638-9: Figs. 429, 430, 432. 


Denkmilern, 1893, pp. 348-9. 242 Op. cit. p. 260, Fig. 261. 
*87 Vol. vii. p. 14 (Arch. Anzeiger). °43 Ibid. p. 278, Fig. 282. 


238 Jahrbuch des k. d. Arch. Inst. for 1890, 
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horns. It remains to elucidate the nature of the cult or cults to which 
these diverse relics bear witness. 

Now it will be observed that one of our three Island stones came from 
Crete, the home of the Minotaur. According to consistent tradition this 
monster was the offspring of Pasiphae and the bull that Poseidon sent out 
of the sea in answer to Minos’ prayer. The antiquity of the whole myth is 
beyond question : it is—says Miss Harrison**‘—‘ undoubtedly the oldest that 
is connected with Theseus’; in fact, the only one of his series which occurs 
on black-figured vases. And the said vases, despite Milchhéfer’s desperate 
attempt to claim the Minotaur as * ‘ein pferdcképfiger Diimon,’ represent 
him as clad from head to foot in a bull’s skin with an undeniable dz//’s head 
and tail.24° In later art too he repeatedly appears as a man with a bovine 
head.47 

To trace his pedigree further back may prove instructive. Minos, 
Pasiphae’s husband, was the grandson of that Minos who judged in the 
nether world ; and he in turn was the child of Zeus by Europa. It was to 
the same island of Crete and under the same disguise of a sea-faring bull 
that Zeus carried off Europa.*** The story went that he wedded her near a 
spring under the Gortynian plane-tree, which in token of the event is 
ever-green. And the beautiful series of Cretan coins, which represent 
Europa sitting amid the branches, shows that the sacred tree is an integral 
part of the legend. 

Receding yet further, we learn that Europa was daughter of Agenor, 
king of the Phoenicians; and that Agenor was the offspring of Poseidon by 
Libya. Poseidon—it is well known—had strong affinity with the bull, which 
in Homer appears as the victim especially devoted to his honour. That he 
sent a bull out of the sea to Minos, we have already observed. On another 
occasion he dispatched a similar emissary to slay Hippolytus. Indeed he is 
himself described by Hesiod as 

tavpeos ’Evvociyatos, 
5s OnBns xpjdeuvov exer pvetai te TOAna.—[Seut. 104.] 


Tzetzes ad loc. comments: ao Tod Ovalas Tavpwv émitereivy TO Tlocedave 
taupetos €xrXA7On Bowwtix@s—an obvious assumption of effect for cause. 
To resume our genealogy: Libya, the wife of Poseidon, was the daughter 





244 Mythology and Monuments, p. cxxi. 

245 Anfange der Kunst, p. 77. 

246 See e.g. Baumeister’s Denkinéler, vol. iii. 
pp. 1789-1790. 

247 An odd variant (unnoticed in the lexx.) 
occurs on a mosaic from an ancient dome at 
Cremona. Among other subjects is a man 
wearing what seems to be a bull’s mask, and 
armed with shield and sword ; the figure is in- 
scribed CENTAVRVS, which M. Miintz in the 
Rev. Arch, for 1876, Pl. XXIV. p. 407 holds to 


be a mistake for MINOTAVRVS. In either 
case it is a new type, to which perhaps Miss 
Harrison’s words are applicable: ‘It seems 
possible that the form of the Minotaur may have 
been suggested by the necessitics of a mimetic 
dance, the part of the Minotaur being taken by 
a man with a bull-head mask.’—J/yth. and 
Mon. p. exxvii. 

248 To the received authorities must be added 
the recently discovered metope from Selinus : 
the Academy for April 16, 1892, p. 381, 
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co 


of an Egyptian, Epaphos by name. And once more we are met by the same 
symbolism ; for Herodotus *” identifies Epaphos with the bull Apis. 

Lastly, Epaphos is the son of Zeus, whom we have seen already under 
the disguise of the sea-bull, by Io, who through fear of Hera*® was said to 


have been changed into a cow. 


For the sake of clearness I append the 


stemma in full, marking in Clarendon type those persons who were partially 


or entirely bovine :— 





Io = Zeus 
changed into a 
cow on account 
of Hera’s jealousy | 
Epaphos 
| 
Poseidon = Libya Lysianassa Thebe 

( Telephae : 

Telephassa = Agenor Belos = Anchinoe Enualios 
3 king of Egypt | 

Argiope 

i Sa eee et 
Zeus = Europa Kxadmos Phoinix Kilix Aegyptus Danaus 
’ f ' 
Minos Rhadamanthus, Aeacus 
or Sarpedon king of Crete and Dodona 

Lukastos 

Minos = Pasiphae = The bull of Poseidon 

concealed in | 
Daedalus’ 
cow 
| 
Androgeos, The Minotaur 


slain by the bull of 
Poseidon, which Herakles 
brought from Crete 
to Marathon. 


The prominent figure throughout this whole legend is the sea-bull of 
Poseidon, which weds the daughter of Epaphos, seduces Pasiphae, and slays 
Androgeos. Why ‘the Greek god of everything liquid’—as Seyftert *! well 
terms him—should have been represented by a bull, is not altogether clear. 


49 Herodot. ii. 153 ; iii. 27, 28. 

230 Tt was Hera who also struck with frenzy 
the three daughters of the Argive king Proetus, 
so that imagining themselves to be heifers— 
‘implerunt falsis mugitibus agros.’? These le- 
gends throw light on the traditional epithet 
Boams. I may add the conjecture that Argos 
of the hundred eyes was a leopard, The pea- 
cock was fabled to have derived its tail from 
him (¢.g. Mosch, ii. 58): but that he is not to 
be identified with that bird is clear from the 
legends of his prowess; he did to death ‘a 


fierce bull which ravaged Arcadia, a satyr 
who robbed and violated persons, the serpent 
Echidna, and the murderers of Apis’ 
(Smith, Dict. Biog. and Myth. vol. i. p. 282 b.). 
In Baumeister’s Denkmédler, vol. i. p. 753, we 
have him portrayed wearing a leopard’s skin, 
the spots of which are continued as eyes over 
the nude parts of his body ; and Roscher, Lex. 
col. 274, gives a vase-painting in which he 
wears an animal’s hide over his shoulders. 

21 Class. Dict. ed. Nettleship and Sandys, 
p. 506a. 
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According to Strabo’s conjecture, the symbolism was meant to recall either— 
‘The dellowing voice of boiling seas ’—or—‘ The wave-worn horns of the 
echoing bank’ : 


Strab, X. ii. 19.—ravpm pév Eoixdta Aé&yecOar Tov ’Ayed@ov fact, 
, / Lal Lal 
xabarep Kai Tovs addovs ToTAamoUs, GTO TE THY iyywv Kal TOV KATA TA 
petOpa KkautTrav, as KaXovat Képara. 


Others have detected allusions still more recondite, e.g. -— 


Smith, Dict. Myth. vol. iii. p. 984 s, v. ‘Taurocephalus’: ‘to indicate 
their fertilizing effect upon countries.’ 

But, rationalism apart, it will not be denied that the connection between 
water and the bull was intimate. Oceanus is by Euripides (Orestes, 1378) 
called tavpoxpavos. And river-gods were commonly conceived as tauriform : 
M. de Longpérier, whose knowledge of ancient vase-paintings was extensive 
and reliable, has left? an elaborate list of the extant types; arranged in 
order of theriomorphism they are these— 


(i, A bull. 

‘ii. An androcephalous bull. 

‘iii, A taurocephalous man. 

‘iv. A horned man with fish’s body and tail. 
v. A youth with horned head. 


River-god = 


To the examples of the earliest types cited by the French savant should 
be added an ‘androtauric’ vase from Kameiros, now in the British Museum.”°* 
It represents the head of the local river-god; the horns are green (i. 
discoloured blue ?), and a blackish face peers out from the zpotop of a bull. 
Aun aryballos 4 of the same provenance in the form of a bull’s head also 
deserves mention, 

Admitting then that to the Hellenic mind there was some primitive 
connection between water and the bull, the question arises whether that 
connection can furnish an adequate account of the intaglios above 
described. 

To deal first with the Orvieto gem. Its main design is flanked by two 
palm-branches—the conventional abbreviation for a landscape background *°° 





252 (Huvres, ed. Schlumberger, vol. iii. p. 125 ; 
ep. vol. ii. p. 121. 

°53 'Terra-cotta room, case 8. 

*4 Brit. Mus. Vase-room I. case 37. 

*5 Other exx. of this ideogram on bull-gems 
are, a lenticular crystal in the Brit. Mus. = Cat. 
No. 72, two bulls back to back with a palm- 
branch between them: a glandular haematite 
from the same collection = Cat. No. 74, a 
soldier driving off a couple of oxen, a tree- 
branch in the field: a fine specimen of rock- 
crystal from Ialysus (Rev. Archéol. for 1878, 
Pl, XX. No. 8) = Cat. No. 107, Pl. A, a bull 


standing by a full-grown palm with a large 
shield between his legs. Jn fact, the bull and 
the palm-tree formed a fixed ‘schema’ in 
Mycenaean days. As with so many of the gem 
engravings, this device reappears among the 
coin-types of the fifth century B.c.—eg. a 
didrachm of Mytilene (Coins of the Ancients, 
Pl. XI. No. 28) has two calves’ heads face to 
face with a tree between them. Also a Nolan 
amphora in the Brit. Mus. (Lenormant and De 
Witte, Hi. Cer. ii. Pl. 54) shows a palin-tree 
disappearing behind a bull. 
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—and represents a human being with a girdle about his loins *° grasping by 
the horn two bovine figures. The nearest analogue to this strange composi- 
tion will, I think, be found in contemporaneous pictures of the tavpoxabana, 
a very ancient custom which is delineated on the following remains of 
Mycenaean manufacture :— 

(1) A fragmentary fresco found at Tiryns. This ‘chef-d’ceuvre of the 
wall-paintings,’ as Dr. Schuchhardt*” calls it, depicts a man in the scantiest 
garb, who with his right hand clutches the horn of a rushing bull; whether 
the artist intended to portray the man as actually on the animal’s back, or 
only on the far side of it,%* is uncertain. 

(2) Two gold cups from the Vapheio tomb near Amyclae show scenes ot 
bull-hunting and bull-taming, in which men take part who are ‘naked 
except for a thick projecting girdle, from which hangs a little apron both 
before and behind.’ *® These cups obviously illustrate the same pursuit as 
that evidenced by the Tirynthian painting.?® 

(3) A green jasper 7°! found at Mycenae in 1892 exhibits a man wearing 
a girdle only who has grasped by the horn and twisted backwards and down- 
wards the head of a powerful-looking bull. 

(4) A lenticular haematite in the British Museum, published by Mr. 
A.S. Murray in the Revue Archéologique for 1878, shows a nude man in a 
much distorted position holding the horns of a bull. 

(5) A similar haematite, also in the British Museum, published by Mr. 
Murray in the Jahrbuch des h:. d. Arch. Inst. for 1890,?%* represents a long- 
horned bull mastered by a couple of unclad men, who have seized it by the 
horns. One of the two, placed above the bull’s back, closely resembles the 
so-called ‘acrobat’ of the stucco from Tiryns. 

(6) On a gem of somewhat later workmanship, previously drawn by 
Dr. Heydemann in the same Journal,?® a nude man in an almost horizontal 
position grasps with his right hand the horn of a bull: the field is occupied 
by a tree-branch, again a symbol of open-air scenery. 

(7) A fragment of Achaean pottery from the excavations at Mycenae *® 





26 This ‘demi-nudité’ as characteristic of 260 The cups have been published in colour by 
Mycenaean art is discussed by M. Perrot inthe M. Tsountas, ’Epnuepls ’Apxatodoyich, 1889, 
article referred to below. Pl. 9, coll. 159-163: and by M. Perrot in the 


257 Op, cit. p.119. It forms the subject of an Bullet. de Corr. Hell. 1891, vol. xv. Plates 
essay by F. Marx in the Jahrbuch des k. d. XI. XII. XII. XIV. Cp. Appendix II, to 
Arch, Inst. for 1889, vol. iv. pp. 119-129: by Schuchhardt, op, cit. p. 350 ff. : and the Jahr- 
M. Mayer in the same periodical for 1892, vol. buch des k. d. Arch. Inst. for 1890, vol. v. p. 
vii. pp. 72-81: and by G. B. Hussey in the 104 (Anzeiger). 


Am. J. of A. 1893, pp. 374-80. 261 Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. de 1’ Art, vol. vi. 
28 By a method of perspective not uncommon _ p. 843, Fig. 426, 24. 

in early monuments, and known to occur on 262 Pl. XX. No. 7 (p. 202); Cat. of Gems, 

the Island stones, ¢.g. "Epnu. "Apx. 1888, Pl. Pl. A, No. 75. 

10, Nos. 34, 35, col. 178 = two lenticular gems *63 Arch. Anzeiger, p. 69. Perrot and Chipicz, 

from Mycenae with men in running posture Jist. de l’ Art, vol. vi. p. 851, Fig. 432, 12. 

above antelopes’ backs, 64 Jahrbuch des k. d. Arch. Inst. 1889, Arch 
9 Dr. Paul Wolters, quoted by Schuchhardt, Anzeiger, p. 190. 

op. cit. p. 121. 65 Published ibid. 1892, p. 72. 
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repeats the motive. A bull, charging at full speed, has just tossed a man 
who falls through the air face uppermost. His head-dress is of a decidedly 
unconventional sort, being to all appearance made of lattice-work *® and 
ornamented with a pair of curved appendages that may be meant for 
imitations of the horns of a bull. But in view of the extremely decorative 
style of the design, it is difficult to pronounce upon details with any 
certainty. 

(8) Finally, on part of a small round pyxis, discovered at Mycenae,”” ; 
a man with the same girdle and apron is seemingly tossed by the horns of a 
bull. In the absence of any contrary indication, this fragment may be 
classed with the preceding designs. 

All the above representations have with great probability been referred 
to the tavpoxaOayia, a ceremony possibly alluded to by Homer, J/, xx. 
403-5 : 


Hpuvyev @s OTE TAUPOS 
” ¢ , is Pl , > . 2» 
npuyev EXxouevos EXtK@vioyv audi avaxta 
Kovpwv éEXxovTav*> yavutat S€ Te Tois EvocixOur. 


and certainly described by several authors of a much later date. Pliny, for 
instance, (NV. H. viii. 182) says :— 

‘Thessalor'um gentis inventum est, equo iuxta quadrupedante, cornu 
intorta cervice tauros necare; primus id spectaculum dedit Romae Caesar 
dictator.’ 
and Vaillant remarked that his words explain the ‘taurus ferociens’ that 
appears on some of Caesar's denarii.” Again, Suetonius (v. Claud. c. 21) 
relates that Claudius Caesar renewed the experiment :— 

‘praeterea Thessalos equites, qui feros tauros per spatia Circi agunt 
insiliuntque defessos et ad terram cornibus detrahunt.’ 


Dio Cassius (Ixi. 9) adds that Nero followed suit :— 


év b€ tue Oéqa avdpes Tavpovs aro tmmov cuptrapabéovtés oduct 
KaTéoTpepov. 
Later references to the same or similar forms of sport occur in Heliod. 
Acthiop. x. 30, and the Anth. Pal. ix. 543 (ed. Did.) These passages are 
quoted by Mayer and illustrated by a marble relief”! which bears the 
inscription tavpoxabaiwv iypépa B’. 

Between Mycenaean and Roman times our evidence is confined to a 
few inscriptions, and the coin-types of Thessaly. On the currency of 





266 Cp. Mr. A. G. Bather’s remarks in the *69 Morell, Zhesaurus Num. p. 218a, b. Tab. 
J.H.S. vol. xiii. p. 252. Julia, vi. 3. 
267 Jahrbuch des k. d. Arch. Inst. 1892, p. 80. 270 The reff. to Heliod. and the Anth. Pal. are 
268 Hesych. Kepateoceis: of rovs tavpous €A- given by L. and §, s.v. tavpedarns. 
KovTes amd Tav Kepdtwr' KadodyTa Se Kal 71 Chandler, Marm. Oxon. (1768) ii. 58, 4. 


Boeckh, C.2.G. vol. ii. p. 740, No. 8212. 


KEpaeAKETS. 
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Larissa,” for example, (B.C. - 480-430) there is a nude ‘Thessalian youth 
restraining a bull, which he holds by the horns: and on that of Crannon 
(B.c. 480-400) a ‘naked Thessalian subduing bull ’—the struggle being here 
more marked. These coins ** in some respects approach more nearly to the 
primitive custom than the spectacular displays of Rome: for, whereas in 
the latter the huntsmen rode on horseback and were presumably clad, the 
coins of Thessaly ‘show an unclad combatant tackling the bull on foot.’ 
Extant inscriptions prove the existence of the rite at Aphrodisias (Boeckh, 
C. I. G. vol. ii. p. 1109, No. 2759b), Smyrna (ib. p. 740, No. 3212), Ancyra 
(vol. i11. p. 88, No. 4039, line 46), and Sinope (7. p. 119, No. 4157). 

On the whole, we have adequate evidence for the assertion that (a) up 
to and even during the Christian era this practice of ravpoxaddya obtained 
among the Thessalians ; and that (@) it can be traced back into the earliest 
period of Aegean history, when—to judge from the provenance of our data 
—it prevailed over a much wider area. 

But how does this bear on the bull as emblem of the water-god? By 
way of answer I may quote Mr. Head’s Historia Numorum, p. 246: 
‘ Poseidon,’ he writes, ‘ was very generally revered in Thessaly as the creator 
of the national soil, as well as of the celebrated Thessalian horses which 
grazed in the rich alluvial plains...As Poseidon tavpeos (Preller, Gr. Myth. i. 
446) games were held in his honour, in which the youth of Thessaly 
exhibited their skill in seizing wild bulls by the horns...These peculiarly 
national religious festivals were called tavpeca (Preller, lc. note 1) and 
tavpoxabaya, and their prevalence throughout the land is amply proved 
by the coins, on which we see a Thessalian youth pulling down a raging 
bull, while on the reverse is usually the horse of Poseidon.’ 

The tavpoxabayra, then, constituted a religious or semi-religious rite, 
which took place in honour of Poseidon Taureos. If, bearing this in mind, 





we return to a consideration of our Orvieto gem, its meaning is no longer 
enigmatic. The two bovine figures dressed in bulls’ hides and carrying 
oenochoes in human hands are representatives of the bull-god Poseidon. 
That they could be portrayed with the legs of bulls, implies that they were 
themselves called tadpor:? and most fortunately Athenaeus (425 C) has 
preserved a record of the fact— 





272 Head, Hist. Num. p. 254, Fig. 175. Roman gens Thoria could adopt the same ‘type 
73 Head, Hist. Num. p. 250. parlant’; surely these human tadpo, of whom 
*74 The coins of Catana (figured in the Jahrv- | Athenaeus speaks, might well be depicted as 
buch des k. d. Arch. Inst. for 1889, p. 119), actual oxen, while at the same time their ritual 


which show ‘a man-headed bull with a figure 
surprisingly like the acrobat of Tiryns on its 
back’ (Schuchhardt, op. cit. p. 120), have been 
otherwise explained by Miss E. Sellers, who 
points out that the river-god is a mere badge, 
not an integral part of the design. 

75 If Mt. Taurus on the coins of Tauromenium 
is regularly denoted by a bull ; and if even the 

H.S.—VOL. XIV. 


garb was retained to distinguish them from 
ordinary cattle. 1 conceive that, so far as 
artistic representation is concerned, they furnish 
an exact parallel to the leonine ddpopédpor on the 
Cyprian bowl. Those who performed the Acov- 
rind were called Agovres and portrayed as lions : 
those who danced the a&pxreta were known as 
&pero: and dedicated statuettes of bears: those 


K 
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mapa Se “Edecions of olivoxoovvtTes niPeot TH TOD 
‘ " " " : 5 , 
Ilocwerd@vos €0pth tTavdpot ExarodvTo: ws Apeplas dyaiv. 


The details of this Ephesian cult, though not fully known, seem to have 
resembled those of the tavpoxaOdayia. Artemidorus (Oneirocr. i. 8) 
observes :— 


tavpots S€ Kata mpoalipeciv év ‘lwvia maitses 
Le Al ‘ > / 1.2 > a \ Lal lal b] Le Al lal 
Edeciov ayovilovtacr. xaiév’Attixy wapa Tats Oeais év “EXevoive 
‘ a a > , , 
Kovpot AOnvalwy TweptTedXopévar EviauT@v. Kat év Napliooyn TOXrEL 
, . A \ a a > , 
Oecacarias ol Tov KatoKovyTwr evyevéotatou ev bE TH AAH olKovpEvyH 
\ > \ fal , al / 
Ta avTa Tois él Oavat@ KataxpiOciot cvpBaiver. 


Similarly on the Orvieto gem, the athlete grasping by the horn each 
representative of the divine tadpos probably denotes an actual custom. Is 
it rash to conjecture that both here, and wherever the tavpoxa@dyna are 
found, we have a primitive religious rite intended to symbolize, if not to 
secure, man’s mastery over the waters of Poseidon ? 


With regard to the second gem, the serpentine from Crete, I should not 
hesitate to refer it to the same cult, were it not for the presence of the goat- 
garb in addition to that of the bull. The two animals would hardly have 
been combined ona single stone, if the respective rituals which they imply 
had been wholly independent. And, since Poseidon Taureos was never, so 
far as we know, represented by a goat, we are driven to seek some explana- 
tion of the bull that will account for the simultaneous appearance of the 
goat. Now the genealogy given above associated the former animal in Crete 
not only with Poseidon but also with Zeus—Zeus Kretagenes as the coins call 
him.?* It was the bull-Zeus who wedded Io, begat Epaphos, and carried off 
Kuropa. And we observed that this Jast occurrence was intimately connected 
with the sacred plane-tree at Gortys, which in memory of the event was 
ever-green. Whether this connection between the Cretan bull and vegeta- 
tion is accidental or essential cannot be decided off-hand. It is known that 
Demeter among the Boeotians was worshipped as Tauropolos.?” It has been 
proved, too, by Mr. Frazer that Dionysus was often conceived as a bull,?’S 
and that his bull-form is ‘an expression of his proper character as a deity of 
vegetation.’ ° But Demeter and Dionysus are not the Cretan Zeus, and 
parity of reasoning is apt to deceive. 

There was, however, an interesting ceremony yearly performed on the 
Athenian Akropolis under the name of Bouphonia or Diipolia, which may 
serve to establish our connection. The custom, we are told, was introduced 


who took part in ‘the tavpeca (= ravpoxaddia, 76 Head, Hist. Num. p. 382. 
Hesych. s.v. Tavpia) were named ratpo and 277 See L. Preller, Griech. Myth. vol. i. p. 634, 
represented as we see. n.1: C.1G. (G4.8.) no. 2793. 
For other exx. of religious mummery at 278 Golden Bough, vol. i. pp. 325-6. 
Ephesus see Hicks, Ane. Gr. Inserr. in the 279 Thid. vol. ii. pp. 38, 43. 


Brit. Mus, Pt. iii. p. 80. 
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by an alien called Sopatros, who having murdered an ox had fled to Crete, 
and could only be induced to quit that island on the assurance of the 
Athenians that they would become partakers of his guilt. From this we may 
perhaps infer that the practice thus instituted was originally a Cretan one. 
Moreover, the name Ditpolia suggests that the ox represented Zeus ; and 
Zeus as a god of vegetation; for the details of the ritual indicate that the 
ox which tasted the barley-cakes was in all probability ‘ viewed as the corn- 
deity taking possession of his own.’ 28° 

If this be so, we have on the one hand the legend of the Gortynian 
plane and on the other the ritual of the Diipolia as evidence that the 
Cretan bull-Zeus symbolized vegetation. The evidence, though by no 
means conclusive, may be provisionally accepted for what it is worth.?*! 

We next note the fact that the goat as well as the bull was a recog- 
nized emblem of Zeus Kretagenes.* According to Hesiod, Theog. 484, the 
infant Zeus was hidden Alyaiw év dpet, end tradition told how he had 
been nourished by the divine goat Amaltheia :— 


‘Huic fuit haedorum mater formosa duorum, 
Inter Dictaeos conspicienda greges, 
Cornibus aeriis atque in sua terga recurvis ; 
Ubere, quod nutrix posset habere Iovis.’ 
Ov. Fast. v. 117 ff. 


In memory of this tutelage the moneys of several Cretan towns regularly 
employed the forepart of a goat as their device.” Thirdly, it is just possible 
that the notched shield 2* between the legs of the goat-man indicates an 
orgiastic dance in armour, such as was said to have been performed by the 
Curetes to drown the cries of the infant Zeus. 

Putting these stray hints together, I infer as probable, though far from 
certain, that the second gem represents a mimetic dance by two worshippers 
of Zeus Kretagenes, one clad in a bull’s skin, the other in a goat’s skin.?™ 
That such religious mummeries were actually in vogue among the Cretans 
is proved by a marble slab to be noticed later on. 


Whether the third gem, the répas from Mycenae, illustrates the cult 
of Poseidon Taureos, or that of Zeus Kretagenes, or again some further 


280 Tbid. vol. ii. p. 40. 
“51 Coins of Rhosus, on the gulf of Issus, show 
a deity ‘standing on base placed between two 
bulls: his head is horned and he holds a 
fulmen and an ear of corn,’ Head, Hist. Num. 
p. 661. This description would suit a bull- 
Zeus as a vegetation-god. 

*82 Head, Hist. Num. p. 382. 

283 See for exx. the "Epnuepls "ApxarodoyiKh, 
1889, Pl. 12, Nos. 10: and 11: Pl. 13, Nos. 6 
and 7, 10 and 11. 

*84 This is sometimes described as ‘an open 
oyster’! But the occurrence of a similar shield 


on the bull-gem from Ialysus (p. 126, n. 255), and 
a haematite in the Brit. Mus. (Cat. No. 74 ‘two 
drilled holes united by a groove... and lines 
of uncertain meaning’), which shows a soldier 
driving off a pair of oxen, makes it certain that 
a shield is intended. See Mr. A. J. Evans in 
the last number of this Jowrnal, p. 215, n. 43a. 

°85 It is also conceivable that the ‘schema’ 
of this gem is intended to portray one man with 
an alternative disguise. In that case it would 
be a variation of the compendious type ex- 
hibited by the lion-legged asses. 
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form of bull-worship, we are not in a position to decide. Nor can we 
determine the precise significance of the bull-headed statuettes and masks 
which we have catalogued. But that in Mycenaean times bull-worship was 
still active, and active in more forms than one, has—I think—been 
adequately proved. 


Before leaving the subject, there is one side-issue which merits atten- 
tion. We have seen reason to suppose that Herakles was the humanized 
product of a lion-cult, and that Hera in theriomorphic guise was a sacred 
cow. Between these two deities tradition recognized a constant antagonism. 
Herakles appears in Greek literature as BovOoltvys, Boudayos, Boutiyns, 
raupopovos ; and Bodmis 7oTvia “Hpy was said to have been ‘his foe through 
life’ 85> It is not improbable that this traditional hostility is but the 
mythopoeic version of the enmity which naturally subsists between the 
two animals,—an enmity illustrated by that most common of all scenes in 
Mycenaean art, the lion attacking the bull. 

In favour of this are several ancient Etruscan monuments representing 
the Italian Hercules and Juno engaged in combat with club and sword : °%" 
both are clad in the hides of animals—-Hercules wearing the lion’s skin, 
Juno the pelt of her Lanuvian goat.?%s 

The same conception may also have regulated certain points in the 
Mithraic ceremonial. That the lion here played an important part, we have 
already learnt. Scarcely less important was the bull, which seems to have 
symbolized life. The Taurobolia®® or ‘Baptism of Blood’ became in later 
days a very wide-spread custom, extending even to Eleusis. According to 
M. Lajard,2 the mystics had to pass through some twelve degrees before 
attaining final fruition. Of these the first three were known as the 
Terrestrial Degrees and entitled (1) The Soldier, (2) The Lion, (3) The Bull. 
It is not impossible that this succession was due to the Mycenaean type 
of Lion at war with Bull. That the process was not the reverse, and that 
Mycenaean worship owed nothing to Mithras, is certain. As Mr. King 
remarked :*! ‘the complicated system of the Mithraici was evidently the 
creation of much later times, and of a religion vainly struggling for life.’ 








286 Dr, Fennell in the Encycl. Brit. s.v. °89 The Gnostics and their Remains, p. 154: 
* Hercules.’ Pauly, Real-Encycl. ed. 2, col. 594, s.c. 
*87 See Reifferscheid’s essay inthe Annalidell’ ‘Aemobolium.’ A realistic picture of it is 





Instit. for 1867, vol. xxxix. pp. 352-362, PI. 
H, No. 1: and Micali, Monumenti Inediti, PI. 
XXV. No. 5. 

288 Cp. Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmadler, i. No. 
299b, c. 


given in the Marmora Tawrinensia, p. 25. 

290 Le Culte de Mithra, passim. 

*91 The Gnostics and their Remains, p. 155, 
note. 
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IV.—THE CULT OF THE STAG. 


éragou Sua Todt’ eyévovTo. 
AristopH. Nub 354. 


There is in the British Museum ?” a certain lenticular haematite, which 
bears a device described by Mr. A. H. Smith as a ‘monster, with head and 
foreparts of stag, and with human legs, brought over its back so as to 
fill field.” This ‘ monster’ offers, it will be seen, a close analogy to some 





of the Island gems which we have already considered, and—if I am not 
mistaken—represents a human being wearing over his head and shoulders 
the foreparts of a stag. The girdle and the lappet of hide falling over the 
thighs tend to confirm this interpretation. The design is as usual carefully 
arranged so as to occupy the entire space ; and there are two objects in the 
field which, though unnoticed in the official catalogue, may possibly bear on 
our subject. The object lying below the body of the stag is explained by 
the glandular haematite mentioned on page 131, note 284; in both cases 
the ‘lines of uncertain meaning in the field’ denote a spear-head, and here 
perhaps betoken the sacrificial character of the animal-man. There is also 
a straight cut resembling a tree-branch behind the human legs; but it is 


unfortunately arrested by a flaw in the stone. This is, so far as I am aware, 
the only representation of a stag in Mycenaean art which can claim 
a distinctly religious signification.*’ But its claim is strong enough 
to justify us in reviewing such traces of stag-worship as may have survived 
into later times, in the hope of obtaining a clue to the meaning of our 


gem. 








customary among the early Christians to have 
cervi argentei placed by the baptismal font 
(Gloss. vol. ii. p. 296 b). The British Museum 
(Vase-room I, case 37) possesses an aryballos 
from Nola or Vulci moulded in the form of a 


292 Cat. of Gems, No. 70. 

293 It is possible that some religious use was 
made of the stag-vessel, cast in an alloy of lead 
and siiver, which was found in the largest 
shaft-grave at Mycenae (Schuchhardt, op. cit. 
p- 246). Du Cange mentions that it was  stay’s head. 
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(1) Evidence with regard to the stag-cult of the Greeks®™ is mainly 
associated with the name of Artemis ’EAXadiéa or ’EXadiada. Pausanias 
(VIII. xxxvii. 2) informs us that at Lykosoura this goddess was dyumeyouévy 
dépua éAdgov: and in another passage (VII. xviii. 7) gives the following 
description of the Laphria—a yearly festival, which the men of Patrai 
celebrated in her honour. ‘They set up logs of wood, still green and some 


sixteen cubits long, in a ring round the altar; inside upon the altar itself 


are laid the driest billets. Moreover, for the day of the festival they make 
smooth an ascent to the altar, covering the steps up to it with earth. The 
first ceremony is a splendid procession in honour of Artemis; behind it 
rides the sacred maiden (9) tepwpévn tapQévos) on a car drawn by a yoke 
of stags. From that moment till the day following the city and the 
citizens are busied with the sacrifices. They cast alive on to the altar 
edible birds and victims of all sorts, wild boars too and stags and gazelles ; 
others add whelps of lions and bears, and others again full-grown wild 
beasts: they also place on the altar the fruit of tame trees. After this 
they kindle the wood, Hereupon I saw a bear and some other animal 
thrown to one side of the altar, partly by the first rush of the flames, 
partly by their own struggles to escape: they were, however, restored to 
the pyre once more by those who had originally cast them on. And the 
story goes that no man is injured by the beasts.’ In this custom 7) (epopyévn 
mapOévos drawn by stags is an obvious incarnation of Elaphia herself; 
indeed, throughout the festival Artemis appears in Homeric guise as 


/ y \ BI / > , 
TEPTOMEVN KATPOLCL KAL wKELNS Ehadotat. 


Odyss. vi. 104. 


Legendary tradition illustrates the same affinity. Actacon, who 
surprised Artemis while bathing, 
by his own hounds. On a metope from Selinus this transformation is skil- 
fully suggested by the head and hide of a stag, which Actacon wears over his 
shoulders.” In later bas-reliefs* and paintings” the antlers are already 
sprouting from his forehead. There is also the myth that Agamemnon 
once killed a stag in the grove of Artemis, in consequence of which crime 
the Greeks were detained at Aulis by contrary winds; the seer Calchas 
demanded the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, but the goddess at the critical moment 
substituted a stag for the maiden, whom she transported to the Tauric 


Chersonese as her future priestess. Again, it was Artemis who met 


was changed into a stag and so devoured 


24 For Semitic custom see The Religion of xvi. 8) identifies her with the Brauronian 





the Semites, pp. 390, 447—‘In certain rituals 
we find the stag or gazelle as an exceptional 
sacrifice. The most notable case is the annual 
stag-sacrifice at Laodicaea on the Phoenician 
coast, which was regarded as a substitute for a 
more ancient sacrifice of a maiden, and was 
offered to a goddess whom Porphyry calls 
Athena (de Abst. ii, 56), while Pausanias (IIT. 


Artemis, and supposes that the cult was intro- 
duced by Seleucus.’ 

°% Roscher, Lea. col. 215. 

“6 Inghirami, Monumenti Etruschi, vol. i. 
pt. ii. PIL. LXV. LXX. 

“7 Daremberg aud Saglio, Dict. Ant. vol. i. 
p. 53, fig. 86, a fresco from Pompeii. 
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Herakles when he returned to Eurystheus with the Cerynean stag. This 


stag—according to Pindar, Ol. iii. 29—was 


xpvadKepwr *® EXagov Onrevav...av mote Taviyéta 
> a+ S , ” € , 
avtieia’ ’OpOwaola eypayyer ipar. 


But the Vatican scholiast ad loc. remarks: ‘Taygete, daughter of Atlas 
and Pleione, was herself turned into a stag by Artemis in order to escape 
the importunities of Zeus. Finally, Euripides (Z/elen. 381 1f.) telis a 
similar tale about Cos, the daughter of King Merops :— 


ay te mor’ “Aprems éEeyopevoato, 
xpvaoxépat Exagov, Mépotros Titavida xovpar, 
Karroovvas Evexer. 


The testimony of legend is supported by that of language. A constant 
epithet of Artemis is éAad@nBoros or édadhoxtovos. Now Mr. Frazer 
observes ‘that wherever a god is described as the eater of a particular 
animal, the animal in question was originally nothing but the god himself, 
and that ‘divine titles derived from killing animals are probably to be 
similarly explained.” It may therefore be surmised that Artemis herself 
was sometimes conceived as a stag, ler ministrants being credited with the 


-same shape. ‘To celebrate stag-rites the Phocians held their festival of the 


*EragnBoria,*”? about which Plutarch *! says that ‘the greatest of all their 
festivals is the Klaphebolia which they still keep in honour of Artemis at 
Hyampolis. At this festival flat-cakes were offered, made of dough, sesame, 
and honey, and moulded into the shape of stags.°°? At Athens too in the 
month Elaphebolion deer were sacrificed to Artemis in her character of 
Klaphebolos.2” 

As regards the traces which this stag-eult has left on Greek art, the 
representation that most nearly resembles our Island stone is a vase- 
painting drawn in Gerhard’s Griechische Vasendilder (vol. i. Pl. 89). It shows 
one side of a red-tigured crater. In the centre stands a draped female figure 
bearing a wreath in her left hand and a sprig in her right, which she raises 
in a supplicating manner toward a youth who advances from the left. Her 
face is concealed beneath a curious mask shaped like a stag’s head with 
long branching antlers; the neck is covered with spots (or air-holes ?). 
The young man on the left holds a sharp sickle or sacrificial knife in one 


“8 Apollodorus too (II. v. 8) remarks: Av 8 = Trach. 214: alibi. edapoxrdvos in Eur. 1.7. 


n €rAapos év Oivdn, xpuvodKepws, ’Aptéudos iepd. 1113: Apollon. de adv. p. 602, 22. 
The golden horns (Callim. h. 7% Dian. 102; 300 Hence the name of the month *EAady 
Pollux v. 76, alibi: in the case of oxen, see  Bodlwv, which in Elis was known as ’EAdpuos : 


ep. Paus. VI. xx. 1, and V, xiii. 11. According 
to Io. Malalas, p. 345, 19 the Byzantine form 7d 
*EAddguy was even in his day the name of a street 


p. 122: Dionysus, Anth. Pal. ix. 524, 23; 
Hor. Od. II. xix. 29: Pan, Cratin. in Etym. 
p. 183, 42) denote the animal-god. 

299 The Golden Bough, vol. i. }. 328 aud note. near the temple of Artemis. 


éAapnBddos occurs as epithet of Artemis in 30) Plut. de virt. mul. 244 D, ep. 660 D. 


Plut. Mor. 966A: h. Hom. in Dian. 2: h. #2 Athen. 646 E: Eustath. Od. p. 1652, § 56. 
Orph. 35, 10: Artemid. ii. 35, p. 203: Soph. 3 Bekker, Ancedota Gracea, p. 249, 7. 
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hand; and in the other a sort of wallet which, to judge from analogy, 
is intended to receive the victim’s head,—with it should be compared the 
portable cases on the handles of Cesnola’s bowl (page 103). Beyond this 
group upon a square base stands a second female figure, winged and with 
averted looks, bearing a wreath and a ribband in her hands. The field is 
occupied by a fillet. 

This vase-painting Milchhofer interprets as ‘the (equine) Gorgon 
holding flowers before Perseus, who bears a harpé. Enthusiasm for the 
horse is not to be disconcerted by a pair of long antlers! I would suggest 
that it depicts the sacrifice of Iphigencia, who either wears the stag’s mask 
of the Artemis cult, or is already being metamorphosed by the goddess into 
a stag. The youth on the left will then be one of the &kxpitou veavia 
(Eur. Hee. 525) employed on such occasions,*** and the winged Nike with 
sorrowful eyes will hint at the victory dearly purchased by a sacrifice like 
this. In any case I conceive that we have here a clear reminiscence of the 
stag-cult in post-Homeric times. 

On the frieze from the temple of Apollo at Phigaleia we find Artemis 
driving a chariot drawn by a couple of stags.° In later art, for example in 
the famous ‘ Diana of Versailles,’ she is not unfrequently accompanied by 
a stag. Several types are known from a numerous collection of terra-cottas 
discovered in one of her precincts, and published by M. Henri Lechat.®°° A 
bronze medallion of Antoninus Pius, figured by Roscher,*’ represents her 
holding a stag by the horn; and on two coins, drawn by Spanhem,*°$ she 
rides the same animal and is borne by a team of them, éfouévn xeyadmv 
tetpatuye dippw(Nonn. Dion. 48, 450). Again, on the Hermannstadt statue 
of Hecate the stag appears as a sacrificial victim. 

(2) Nor is it only Artemis who is associated with the stag. The ve8pos, 
that is the young of the é\ados, was especially sacred to Dionysus. He is 
called veBpiddremdos,” veBpiddaToros,*” or ve8pe@dns,*!! and Nonnos*! tells 
us that— 


veBpoxitwy Avdvucos opoiios émdeTo veBpoe. 


His votaries too were arrayed in the fawn-skin ;*!’—see black- and red-figured 
vases passim. 

The epithet ve8poxtdvos, applied by the scholiast on Callim. h. in Dian. 
190 (€AXodovor, Bpitopaptiy, é’cxorov, x.7.r.) to Artemis, furnishes a link 
between the cult of the €iagos and that of the veSpds. °EdAoddvos itself 


34 His type is very possibly modelled on 309 Anth, Pal. ix. 524, 14. 

that of the conventional Perseus. oan. Orph.so, 10, 

3 Brit. Mus. Catalogue of Greek Sculpture, 311 Anth. Pal. ix. 524, 14. 

vol. i. p. 280. Baumeister, Denkmdler, vol. 312 Nonn. Dion. xxvi. 28. 

iii. Pl. 42. 313 Cp. Dem. 318, 16, thy pev vinta ve Bp l- 
96 Bullet. de Corr. Mell. 1891, vol. xv. p. 838. wv Kat xparnpi{wy Kat Kabaipwy rovs tedov- 
307 Lex, col. 606. uévous, and the authorities quoted by Dr. Sandys 
3°3 ad Callim. h. in Dian. 106 (ed. 1697, pp. on Eur. Bacch, 24. 

207--8). 
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conveys the same meaning, since édAds according to Hesychius is To éxyovor 
THs €hadgou veoyvoyv, 6 veBpos. 

(3) Lastly, it will be remembered that on Mount Lukaios in Arcadia there 
was an Abaton—or onjxopa as Euripides (47. 1274) terms it—into which 
no man was allowed to enter, on pain of death within a twelvemonth3" This 
stringent rule seems to have undergone some modification ; for Plutarch *" 
states that voluntary transgressors were stoned by the Arcadians, but that 
those who erred unwittingly were sent to Eleutherae. Local report affirmed 
that all who trod this sacred ground, whether men or beasts, lost their 
shadows © and Plutarch adds that any man who entered the grove was 


called an €Xadgos. 


Qu. Gr. 39, p. 300 C. nai yap €Xados o éuBas Kareitar. Avo Kat 
Karéaptwva tov ’Apxada mpos “Hredovs attoporjcavta todepovvtas 
, , \ , \ / \ ” / \ a / 
Apxdot xai dvaBavta pera Aelas TO ABaTtov, KatadvOévTos dé Tov Trodguwov 
ghuyovta eis Srdptnv, e&édocav oi Aaxedatporvior tots Apxdot tod Oeod 


KeXevaavTos atrodidéovat TOV EXa or. 


The explanation of these singular superstitions seems to be that the 
precinct was once the sacred haunt of a wolf-god. All rash intruders would 
be regarded as the natural prey of this fierce deity, and slain as offerings 
to him under the name of ‘stags.’ They were said to lose their shadows 
(i.e. souls) and die the death. It is known at least that human victims were 
until a comparatively late date sacrificed at the altar of Zeus Lukaios. 
Lobeck (Aglaophamus ii. 895, note n.) has somewhat misrepresented the 
facts, though his interpretation is correct: he states— 


‘adytum ingressos, nisi aufugissent, immolatos, /ugitivos édadous 
appellatos esse, quod deus loci inquilinus eos ceu cervum lupus insectari 


fingeretur.’ 


He was, I suppose, attracted by Festus’ remark that runaway slaves were 
known as ‘cervi,’ and perhaps also by the proverbial phrase ’EXdqetos avyp 
applied to cowards?!” 

Which of the three cults thus reviewed is illustrated by our Mycenaean 
gem? Probably not the Dionysiac rite: because its initiates wore fawn- 
skins, and the intaglio shows a full-grown stag. In favour of Artemis is the 
vase-painting which represents Iphigeneia with a somewhat similar stag’s 
head and horns. But the balance of probability inclines, I think, towards 
the ritual on Mount Lukaios. For, on the one hand, we know that the 
devotees of the deity there worshipped were called €Xagor; and, on the 
other hand, the animal-cults already examined lead us to suppose that a 
man wearing the mpotouy of a stag, as we see him here, is likely to bear 


314 Pans. VIIT. xxxviii. 6. 317 Suidas, s.v. eAdpecov: Zenob. iii. 66; 
35 Quaest. Grace. 39, p. 300 A. Hom. Ji. i. 225, xiii. 102; Aristoph. Mud. 
316 See Immerwahr, Die Kulte und Mythen 354, 


Arkadiens, vol. i. pp. 8-9, 
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the name of édados himself. Again, the spear-head—which on the Island 
stones is often a conventional symbol for death—may refer to the local 
practice of human sacrifice ; and the tree-branch conceivably indicates the 
hallowed grove. But if it is impossible to determine with contidence the 
precise rapport of the gem in question, it will hardly be demed that it 
represents a stag-worshipper of some sort dressed in his ceremonial attire. 


V.—THE CULT OF THE HORSE. 


€ , ‘ \ 4 \ ” id A \ 3 UJ 
Imropoppw ev dvo0 tive edn, HvioytKov Sé eidos TpLTov. 
PLato, Phacdrus, 253 D. 


We come now to the horse, the main topic of Milchhofer’s chapter on 
‘Inselsteine” Of the seven gems which he quotes as illustrative of this 
animal I am unable to detect it upon more than two. The first (Fig. 18) is a 





lenticular rock-crystal found at Phigaleia and now preserved in the Berlin 
collection.*"8 Two upright figures with human arnis face one another, dressed 
apparently in the skins and heads of horses. They wear the girdle with 


which we are already familiar, but seem oddly enough to have the legs of 


birds. Between them stands a nude man holding the lower jaw of each 
horse-head. The second (Fig. 19) is a lenticular pebble of verde antico from 
Crete, also in the Berlin Museum?” It agrees in several remarkable features 
with the former gem. An upright figure clothed in a horse’s mask and skin 
—the latter being prolonged into a crest between the cars—wears the same 
girdle round the waist, and (an important point of resemblance) stands on 
the same bird-legs. On its right shoulder it bears a slaughtered stag ; and 
the field is occupied by two stars and a tree-branch. The pose of the whole 
figure recalls both the Salonica gem (p. 106) =a lion dressed in a lion-skin 
carrying a dead ox, and also the lenticular chalcedony (p. 84)=an asinine 
figure supporting a slain goat. 

The first of these Island stones came, I have said, from Phigaleia ; and 
it is fortunate that Pausanias has a full description of the ancient worship 


318 Milchhofer, Anfiinge der Kunst, p. 55, 319 Milchhofer, op. cit. p. 55, Fig. 44c : Over- 


Fig. 444: Overbeck, Gricchische Kunstmytho- — beck, op. cit. p. 683, Fig. 1: Helbig, Budlletina 
logic, Bk. iv. p. 683, Fig. 3, dell Inst. Arch, 1875, p. 41. 
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which obtained in that town. His account is interesting, and I may be 
excused for quoting it at length, if I can show that the details which he gives 
put us on the right track for interpreting the curious symbolism of the 
above-mentioned gems. He writes (VIII. xli.) as follows :— 

‘The mountain Elaion is distant about thirty stadia from Phigaleia, and 
contains a cavern which is sacred to Demeter surnamed Melaina. Now as 
for the tale told by the men of Thelpusa concerning the wedlock of Poseidon 
and Demeter, the Phigaleians agree with them. Only, the latter hold that 
the offspring of Demeter was not a horse, but she whom the Arkadians name 
Despoina. For the rest, they say that, partly through anger against Poseidon, 
partly through grief at the rape of Persephone, she donned a black robe 
and entering this cavern did not show herself for a long time. So, when all 
the produce of the land was wasting away, and the human race suffered yet 
more heavily from famine, none of the gods knew where Demeter had 
bestowed herself. Pan, however, came to Arkadia, and went a-hunting now 
on one hill now on another: when he reached Elaion he there caught sight 
of Demeter, and discerned her form and the manner of her raiment. Zeus 
having heard the tidings from the lips of Pan sent the Moirai to Demeter. 
To their voice she hearkened, and relaxed her wrath and laid aside her 
sorrow. This is the cause which the Phigaleians allege to explain why they 
deemed the cave sacred to Demeter and set up therein a statue of wood. 
The following was the fashion of their statue. It was seated upon a rock 
and except for the head resembled awoman. It had the head and the mane 
of a horse, forms of snakes and other wild animals being attached thereto : 
it was rebed in a chiton reaching to the feet: a dolphin rested upon one 
of its hands, and the bird on the other was a dove. The reason for which 
they made the image thus is clear to any one of intelligence and a turn 
for archacology.’ Pausanias then goes on to narrate that in some unknown 
way this ancient statue had been burnt. The Phigaleians neglected to 
restore it and the cult fell into desuetude, till another famine came upon the 
land and the Delphic oracle advised them to return to the worship iarmroneyous 
Anovs. They thereupon induced Onatas, the Aeginetan sculptor, to make 
them a fresh statue; and he made a bronze d@yadwa on the model of the 
ancient £oavoyv. ‘It was mainly for the sake of this Demeter ’—continues 
Pausanias—‘that I came to Phigaleia, and following the custom of the 
inhabitants made no burat-offering to the goddess; for they place upon the 
altar that is before the cave the fruits of tame trees, in particular of the 
vine, and honeycombs and unused wool which still retains its olevmos; and 
having placed these there they pour olive oil upon them. These rites are 
performed both by private persons and in public every year by the 
Phigaleians. The performant is a priestess, and with her the youngest 
of the so-called fepoOvrar, who are three of the citizens. There is a grove 
of oak-trees about the cave, and cold water wells up from a spring. The 
statue made by Onatas was no longer extant at the time of my visit.’ 

Pausanias’ allusion to the legend of Thelpusa is explained by his words 
in VIIT. xxv. 4 ff.:—‘ Passing Thelpusa the river Ladon flows to the temple 
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of Demeter at Onkeion. The Thelpusians name the goddess Erinys ; and 
with them agrees Antimachos in his poem describing the Argive attack on 
Thebes; his verse runs thus— 


“There they say is the shrine of Demeter Erinys.” 


Onkos is reported to have been a son of Apollo, and lord over the Thelpusian 
territory near Onkeion. But, however that may be, the goddess has the 
surname Erinys. For when Demeter was wandering in search of her 
daughter, it is said that Poseidon courted her; and that she, turning into a 
mare, pastured with the mares of Onkos. Poseidon, perceiving that he was 
the victim of guile, changed his form into that of a horse, and met Demeter. 
At first Demeter was provoked at the deed, but after a while she ceased 
from her anger; and they tell how she was minded to bathe in the Ladon. 
Hence came the goddess’ titles; Erinys on account of her wrath, because 
the Arkadians say épuvvew for ‘to be angry’; and Lousia because she 
bathed in the Ladon. The temple-statues are wooden, their faces hands 
and feet being of Parian marble. The statue of Erinys holds what is called 
the «éorn and a torch in its right hand; I should conjecture that it was 
some nine feet high. The height of the Lousia appeared to be about three 
feet less: those who hold that this statue represents Themis and not 
Demeter Lousia may be sure that they are at fault. Further, they tell that 
Demeter bore to Poseidon a daughter whose name they will not declare to 
the uninitiated, and also the horse Areion ; on which account they were the 
first of the Arkadians to give Poseidon the title of Hippios. As proof of 
this they cite verses from the Jliad and the Thelaid. In the Jliad occurs 
this mention of Areion: 


“Not even if he drave goodly Areion, 
Adrastos’ swift steed, who was of birth divine.” 


And in the Zhebaid, when Adrastos fled from Thebes— 
“Gloomy raiment he wore, with Areion of the raven hair.” 


The verses hint, then, that Poseidon was the father of Areion. Antimachos, 
however, says that Areion was the child of Earth : 


“ Adrastos son of Talaos son of Kretheus was the first of the Danaiins 
who became famous by driving his steeds, swift Kairos and Areion of 
Thelpusa, whom Earth herself sent up hard by the grove of Apollo 
Onkaios, a marvel for mortal eyes.” 


But even if the horse did spring from the earth, his race might still be 
considered divine, and his hair of a dark colour. The following tale is 
also told: that Herakles when warring against the Eleans begged the horse 
Areion from Onkos, and thus riding upon him captured Elis; and that 
subsequently the steed was given to Adrastos by Herakles. Hence Anti- 
machos wrote of Areion— 


> 


“ Who was once tamed by King Adrastos, after serving two chieftains,” 
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So far Pausanias: the gist of his twofold version may be put thus— 


(1) The Phigaleians worshipped Demeter Melaina in a cavern near 
their town. This xpumripiov dvtpov, as the Pythia termed it, contained an 
old cultus statue with a horse’s head. 


(2) The Thelpusians recognized a shrine of Demeter Erinys at 
Onkeion, where her statue held a torch in its right hand. 


(3) The inhabitants of both localities agreed in stating that Demeter 
as a mare had been wooed by Poseidon as a stallion. From the union 
sprang Despoina (according to the Phigaleians), or a nameless daughter and 
the horse Areion (according to the Thelpusians). 


It will be well to collect further evidence on each of these points with a 
view to discovering the significance of the equine form which characterizes 
the whole legend. 


(1) The cave-cult of the horse-headed Demeter is corroborated by 
certain coin-types of the neighbourhood. There are specimens of Thel- 
pusian mintage, which have been described as follows :—*° 


Obv. Head of Demeter, adorned with necklace ending in horse’s head. 
Rev. EPION. The horse Arion, running, bridled. 


And several Phigaleian moneys **! show the goddess veiled and clad in a 
XLT@v Todnpys. 


(2) On other coins of Phigaleia®’” Demeter holds a torch in either 
hand, and recalls Pausanias’ account of the statue at Thelpusa. As 
Demeter Erinys she would naturally bear these symbols of the underworld. 
[t is noticeable, too, that—just as the Phigaleian Demeter is clad in a black 
chiton—so Greek tradition makes the Erinys or the Erinyes— 


Heravaryts. . . . . . Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 699. 
pérauva. . . . . . . Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 977. 
gavoyitwves . . . . .« Aesch. Cho. 1049. 
Medayypwtes. . . . . Eur. Or. 321. 

ypata Kedawai. . . . Eur. Hl. 1345. 


In fact, there is every reason to suppose that both at Phigaleia and at 
Thelpusa Demeter was worshipped as a Chthonian goddess. 


(3) This is borne out by her liaison with Poseidon Hippios. The two 
deities are more than once found together. It was at Poseidon’s well that 
the women of Eleusis first danced and sang songs to Demeter.*> They were 


320 Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner in the J.H.S. vol. vii. p. 111. Plate LXVIII. V. xv.- 
J.H.S. vol. vii. p. 106. Plate LXVIII. T. xxii. xviii. 
xxiii. ; ep. Head, Hist. Num. p. 382. 822 Tmhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, ibid. 

321 Tmhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner in the * Paus. 1. xxxviii. 6. 
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“ 


both associated with Athena (? Hippia) on the Sacred Way.*** Demeter 
Euchloos had a precinct of her own at Kolonos, the sacred hill of Poseidon 
Hippios.*> And Poseidon Hippios had a statue close to the temple of 
Demeter in the Kerameikos.*® The reason of their partnership is not far 
to seek. Poseidon’s horse was, like himself,’ directly Chthonian in 
character: it came forth from the ground when its creator, in his contest 
with Athena, struck the Akropolis rock with his trident. What could be 
more natural, therefore, than that the horse-Demeter a Chthonian goddess 
should be united to the horse-Poseidon « Chthonian god, and that the ottspring 
of their union should be the horse-Areion ‘whom Harth herself sent up, a 
marvel for mortal eyes’ ? 


In brief, the prominent figure throughout the Arkadian legend is the 
horse, and the horse as symbol of the nether world. If, then, the details of 
the Phigaleian gem are to be systematically investigated, we must proceed 
by examining somewhat narrowly the nature and functions of this animal. 


The monumental evidence for its Chthonian office may be thus sum- 
marized :— 


(a) A primitive tombstone relief (ceive. 550—500 B.c.) found at Chry- 
sapha S$ represents the heroified dead on a lion-foot throne receiving 
oblations: the field is occupied by a trotting horse. 


(8) On sepulchral monuments of the ‘ Early Attic’ class the portrait 
of the deceased is often accompanied by the diminutive figure of a youth 
riding or leading a horse: this has sometimes *”? been taken to denote ‘the 
favourite pursuits or the knightly rank of the dead person.’ Decorative 
stelai of a later date, which are to all appearance adorned with scenes from 
daily life, occasionally introduce figures of horsemen. 


(y) From the fourth century onwards, a horse’s head appears looking 
through a window in a common **° type of relief known as the ‘Sepulchral 
» > » 4 Ld ry. 
Janquet. Another variety gives more prominence to the horse. The 
deceased ‘hero’ is seen either riding on or standing by a horse, while he 
receives a libation from an attendant female.**! 


The meaning of these types has been, and still is, hotly contested. We 
shall probably be safe in concluding that on funeral monuments belonging to 
class (a) or class (y) the horse symbolizes death; while on stelai of class (@) 

ot Pann, 1: xxxvii; 2. 329 Hg. by Mr. A. H. Smith (in the Brit. 
3° Paus. I. xxx. 4: Soph. 0.C. 1600. Mus. Catalogue of Greek Sculpture, vol. i. p. 
2 Pause; [. ii, 4, 295), who cites Arist. ’A@ TIoA. ch. 7, ed. 
827 Poseidon was yarhoxos, évocix@wy, and Kenyon; J.H.S. vol. v. p. 114; Roscher, Lea. 


evvooiyatos. col. 2584; Conze, Die Attischen Grabrelicfs, 





3°85 Mitchell, Hist. of Ancient Sculpture, p. 
207, Fig. 101 Roscher, Lea. col. 2570, Fig. 7; 
after the Mittheilungen des Deut. Arch. Instit. 
in Athen. vii. Taf. 7. See further A. Furt- 
wangler, ibid. pp. 164-166. 


pt. 2. p. 4) Nos. 1, 14, 15, 16; 47, 19. 
330 See e.g. Roscher, Lex. col. 2571, Fig. 8. 
331 Furtwiingler, Coll. Sabourojf, i. p. 40; 
Roscher, Lea. col. 2556. 
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it is either a mere reminiscence of earthly life, or at most illustrative of the 
Vergilian conception— 
‘Quae gratia currum 
Armorumque fuit vivis, quae cura nitentis 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos.’ 
Aen. vi. 653.—5. 


The superstition of a death-horse *** was not confined to Greece. In Hindoo 
mythology, the mouth of hell is represented as a horse’s head.*** And M. 


Reinach in his Hsquisses Archéologiques (1888, p. 132) writes: 


‘La présence du cheval dans les reliefs grecs funéraires se constate 
dans les ceuvres ¢trusques de la méme famille ; en Etrurie plus clairement 
encore qu’en Gréce, le cheval parait en rapport avec le monde des enfers.’ 


Turning from the monuments to literary sources, we again find the 
horse connected with Chthonian powers in general and Poseidon’ in 
particular. I would ask attention to a section of legendary genealogy that 
had won acceptance from the Greeks as early as the days of Hesiod. 

Oceanus—the tradition ran—married Tethys, and among the numerous 
offspring of the marriage were several whose names have an interest for us ; 
Electra, Hippo, Philyra, Polyphe, and Ladon, 

To trace first the descendants of the Oceanid Electra. She wedded 
Thaumas, or as others said Typhon; and from the wedlock *** resulted a 
strange progeny of Harpies. Their number is uncertain, and their names 
vary ; but probably we can distinguish Aello, Okupete. Kelaino and Podarge, 
with Iris as their sister. Here we are already confronted by the figure of the 
horse. For Milchhofer conjectures that Iris was of equine form; and it 
seems certain that such was the nature primitively attributed to her sister 
Harpies. Homer, at any rate, in J/iad xvi. 150, tells how Xanthos and 
Balios, the horses of Achilles, were born of Zephyrus by the Harpy Podarge. 
The words Bookopévn Necqwovi used of the latter hint at a horse’s shape. 
Moreover, the poet held tie Harpies to be ‘only impersonations of the 
storm-winds,’ **° as will be at once clear from: a comparison of Odyssey xx. 6, 


ws & te Lavdapéou xovpas avéXovto OvedXrat, 
with line 77, which refers to the same incident— 


, A A , ev > / 
Toppa 5é Tas Kovpas aprruat avnpelarTo, 
kai p &ocav otvyepjow éepwiow apditrorevev. 
And the assignment of a horse-form to the Winds is common enough. In 
the Delos akroterion for example, which depicts the rape of Oreithyia by 


382 In Theocritus, xv. 40, the baby is fright- _ parents of the Harpies were Pontus (= Poseidon) 
ened by the words: Mopud, Sdxver trmmos. and Terra (= Ge); the other version is, how- 
Does the word frmos here refer (like Mopud) to ever, supported by Hesiod, Apollodoros, and 
some goblin ? Hyginus. In either case a marine origin is 

333 See De Gubernatis, op. ci/. vol. i. p. 338. given. 

334 Aec. Servius on Verg. den. iii. 241, the 335 Merry on Hoin. Odyss. xx. 77. 
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Boreas, we have a small galloping horse added as a symbol; and in Jiiad xx. 
221 ff. we are told of certain mares belonging to king Erichthonios (a by- 


name of Poseidon ***) :— 


, \ / > , , 
Tawy Kai Bopéns npaccato BooKopevawr, 
icf > > , / / 
imma 8 eioduevos TapedéEato Kvavoyaitn 
e > e 4 , , 
ai 8 broxvaduevar érexov Svoxaidexa T@XovS. 
a vo 
ai & OTe pev oxipt@ev emi Ceidwpov apoupar, 
” > > > / \ /, > \ / 
axpov é avOepixwv kaprrov Béov ovdé KaTéxXov" 
> > \ tal > ’ > , lal  d 
arn’ te 69 oKipt@er ET” evpéa vVOTA Padacans 
axpov €mt pyypivos ados trodLoio Oéeoxov. 


The dvoxaidexa mwe@dot, who thus skim the cornfields and the sea, certainly 
denote the sweeping winds: and the epithets of sombre colour («vavoyairns, 
Kedaiva, and the like) may be indicative either of their dark Chthonian 
origin,**” or—and this I suggest as being more probable—of the wascen force 
of the winds themselves. To the early mind darkness and invisibility are 
much the same thing.*** 


To deal next with the branch of the family derived from the Oceanid 
Philyra. She was loved by Kronos who, the legend said, courted her under 
the form of a horse. To them was born the centaur Cheiron ; and thus we 
are introduced to another remarkable relic of horse-worship, the @/acos 
immoBatas Kevtravpwy (Eur. ph. Aul. 1059). A variant legend made 
Cheiron the son, not of Kronos but of Kronos’ son Poseidon, whose con- 
nection with the horse was well-established. Pindar *? makes mention of 
immapyov Ioceddwvos, whom he elsewhere *? calls (amodpousos. Lyco- 
phron * terms him (aanyérns ; and the tragedians*” in general know him 
as “Imawos. These titles are born out by several myths : 


(a) Poseidon, as we have already seen, approached Demeter Erinys as a 
horse. It has been pointed out * that this Poseidon-and-Erinys myth 
appears also in Sanskrit story. According to the Rigvedas, Vivasvat and 
Saranyti (= Erinys) in horse form gave birth to the Asvins, twin horses or 
knights, who on Greek soil are represented by the Dioscuri. The Arkadian 
tale made the children of Poseidon Hippios and Demeter Erinys, Despoina 
and the horse Areion. 





336 Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments,  nhépt moAAT and Hépa Ecoaueva. 
p. lix. ff. 339 Pyth. iv. 45. 

337 Cp. Demeter’s titles MéAava and xvavd- $40 Jsth. i. 54. 
memAos (h. Hom. in Cer. 320, 361, 375). Her #4! Lyc. 767. 
wedlock with Poseidon, who is commonly xvavo- 342 Hg. Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 130; Aristoph. 
xairns in hoth Homer (Z/. xiii. 563, xiv. 390, Hq. 551, Nub. 83. 
xx. 144; Od. ix. 586) and Hesiod (7'heog. 278), 343 A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, vol. 
produced péyav trmov’ Apetova kvavoxalrny (Hes. ii. p. 267; Milchhifer, Anfange der Kunst, p. 
Scut. 120). 64; Roscher, Lex. col. 1317. 


338 Cp, the Homeric phrases éxdAuvpe 8 dp’ 
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(8) Poseidon Kvavoyaitns had intercourse with the Medusa (herself 
possibly a horse-headed being ***), by whom he begat Chrysaor and the winged 
horse Pegasus. 

(y) Poseidon became by Alope the parent of Hippothoon * or Hippo- 
thoos, who was twice suckled by a mare.*"° 

(6) He also loved the daughter of Mestor and Lysidike, whose name 
Hippothoe proclaims her affinity. 

Moreover (¢) Harpokration tells us that by the Oceanid Polyphe or 
Koryphe—-for the name varies—Poseidon became the father of Athena 
Hippia :-— 

‘Imma ’A@nva’ “loaios év T6 mpds Kadvddva. Mvacéas év a Evpo- 
anys THY “Iamiay “AOnvav ocedavos eival dnote Ovyatépa cai Kopidns tijs 
"Oxedvov, dppa d¢ tpeTnv KatacKkevacacay Sia TobTO ‘Immiav KexrAjoOa.2" 


Similarly Pausanias *48 connects an altar of Athena Hippia with an altar of 
Poseidon Hippios, and Pindar (Ol. xiii. 80 ff.) mentions the two deities 
together,—érav § evdpuabevei | xaptairod’ avapiyn Veadye, | Oéuev “Inaria 
Bwpov ed0ds ’A@ava. 

Athena also bore the significant title of Chalinitis; and on one famous 
occasion received the offering of a Sovpdteos trmos—probably an image of 
herself.” Pausanias *°° remarks that this title Chalinitis was adopted because 
‘having tamed Pegasus she delivered him to Bellerophon, and placed the 
bridle on him with her own hands. Here again the horse seems to be 
emblematic of the sea. Bellerophon’s father Glaucus (a local appropriation 
of Glaucus the ocean-god **!) fed his mares on human flesh, and —according 
to one version of the legend—was devoured by them after they had been 
maddened by drinking of a sacred well at Potniae : as [XadK«os Tapakimrmos 
he was supposed to haunt the Isthmus of Corinth and frighten the horses 
during the races. Bellerophon himself was originally called Hipponoos, and 
was by some reputed to be the son of Poseidon: his own son was named 
Hippolochos. 

Finally, Ladon, another child of Oceanus and Tethys, married the 
nymph Stymphalis, by whom he had three children—Daphne, Metope, and 


‘44 Miiller-Wieseler, Denki. vol. i. No. 280, thus. In demo Attico Halimuntis repertus.’ 





represent a relief from a black vase found near 
Chiusi, which—among a group of figures ‘de- 
scribed by M. le due de Luynes (Annali dell’ 
Institut, vol. vi. 1834, p. 821) as ‘un sujet in- 
ternal ’—introduces «@ horse-headed monster that 
Levezow interpreted as a sister of the Medusa. 

34 Paus. I. xxxviii. 4. Miss Harrison, Myth- 
ology and Monuments, p. cix., desiderates ‘ a bit 
of genuine Attie work’ as evidence of this 
eponymous hero, Is not the want supplied by 
the Mon. dell’ Inst. 1866, vol. viii. Pl. XXXII. 
b, 263? = (Annali dell? Inst. vol. 38, 1866, p. 
353) ‘equa dm. stans puerum lactans ; in area 
superne noctua dm, stans; ante equam cala- 


HS: —VObL, ATV. 


346 Hygin. 187. 

347 The tradition occurs elsewhere: see Din- 
dorf ad loc. and Soph. 0.C. 1070. 

348 Paus. I. xxx. 4. In V. xv. 6, however, 
he couples it with an altar of Ares Hippios, and 
in VIII. xlvii. 1, he cites a second aetiological 
tale: when the Giants attacked the denizens of 
Olympus Athena drove her horse-car against 
Enceladus and won her name of Hippia, 

349 The wooden horse filled with human 
beings is perhaps a reminiscence of an actual 
rite ; cp. e.g. the wicker images of the Druids. 

350 Paus. II. iv. 1, Pind. Ol. xiii. 65. 

351 Roscher, Lex. coll. 758, 1689. 

L 
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Thelpusa. The mention of Thelpusa taken in connection with Pausanias’ 
story suggests some etymological meaning in the legend that Daphne was 
wooed by a prince called Leukippos. 

Subjoined is a stemma that will help to rid my account of the confusion 
attendant upon genealogical minutiae. I have printed in Clarendon type 
the names of those persons whose relation to the horse is sufficiently 





obvious. 
Oceanus = Tethys 
| se 
ia a | 
Thaumas = Electra Hippo Poseidon = (1) Philyra 

or Typhon or Kronos in 

or Pontus) = Terra horse form 

(Poseidon) (Ge) or Ixion 

The Harpies 
ae Hellen — = Orseis 
| or Poseidon = Arne 
Iris Aello Okupete Kelaino Podarge = Zephyrus Cheiron or Hippotes = Melanippe 
(Aellopos) (Okupode) | 
(Okuthoe) 
(Nikothoe) | 
Xanthos Balios Hippe = Aeolus 
(Phlogeos) (Harpagos) (Melanippe) 
(Kullaros) (Euippe) 
pee \ 
Melanippe Sisyphus 
Glaucus 
Bellerophon 
(Hipponoos) 
Hippolochos 
; | = 
= (2) Demeter Erinys = (3) Medusa = (4) Alope = (5) Hippothoe = (6) Polyphe Ladon = Stymphalis 
or Ge | | (Koryphe) 
| | x | 
| | 
| | Pe oe | 
Despoina Areion Chrysaor Pegasus Hippothoon Athena Hippia 
(Kore) (Hippothoos) 


oa 
Leukippos = Daphne Metope  Thelpusa 


If we now ask ourselves: What light does this genealogy throw upon 
the horse that is so constantly figured in sepulchral scenes ?—we recur to the 
conception of the Harpies who ‘snatched away the daughters of Pandarus 
and gave them to the keeping of-the hateful Erinyes. The action was 
typical on the part of these primitive equine beings, who are looked upon as 
Wuyorrou7rol,—swift unseen escorts of the departed soul. 
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Later art depicted the Harpies as winged females or even as birds, 
assimilating their type—as Mr. Cecil Smith *? has shown—to that of the 
Sirens, who performed the same 7d/e in Hellenic legend. On the so-called 
‘Harpy Tomb’ from Xanthos we see these ‘ virgineas volucres’ (Ov. fet. vii. 
4) with human arms and birds’ legs carrying off the diminutive dead. And 
a vase in the Berlin Museum *° represents a similar figure grasping two men 
by the wrists as it swoops through the air. Again, a Siren or a pair of 
Sirens—bird-forms with human heads and arms—furnished a_ frequent 
motive for Attic tomb-decoration. Sophokles’ grave was surmounted by 
one ; and examples of the heraldic arrangement are numerous. The Sirens’ 
music has probably little reference to ‘the singing of the funeral dirge,’ ** 
but rather recalls the piping of the wind across the waters. In short, 
Sirens as well as Harpies are Chthonian escorts of the dead, embodiments it 
may be of the viewless storm-wind sent to snatch the living from the upper 
air and convey them otuyepjow épwiow apduroneve. 





Having thus surveyed the nature and office of the Chthonian Horse, let 
us apply our results to the explanation of the Island stones, That these 
illustrate the Phigaleian cult, whose relations we have been examining, seems 
clear from several considerations. The first gem was found at Phigaleia 
itself; and the second derived from Crete, which according to Apollonius 
Rhodius *° was the home of the Harpies. Again, the figures garbed in 
horse-skin cloaks and wearing horses’ heads and manes aptly correspond to 
Pausanias’ description of the old cultus-statue at Phigaleia, which ‘had the 
head and mane of a horse...and was robed in a chiton reaching to its feet.’ 
The substitution of this black chiton for the black horse-skin is paralleled 
by the Brauronian cult, in which the goddess Artemis obtained the sobriquet 
Chitone from the chitons dedicated to her in lieu of bear-skins. 

Two points still await solution: (1) the fantastic fusion of bird-legs 
with horse-heads, which reminds us of the oriental Hippalektruon ; *°* and 
(2) the character of the central figure on the Phigaleian gem. 
hal (1) From what has gone before it seems plausible to suppose that the 
horse-forms have bird-legs because they are representatives of a power that 
was sometimes embodied as a horse, sometimes as a bird. The Harpies, origin- 
' ally conceived as horses, were in later times represented as birds. Nor need 
we be surprised that the two shapes are here combined.*’ We have already 
discovered examples of this compendious symbolism, the horse with bird- 
legs being strictly analogous to the ass with lion-legs. This seems to me at 


1] pusa i ; ee oe. ce . 
si any rate a more probable hypothesis than Milchhéfer’s view that the bird-legs 











382 J.H.S. vol. xiii. pp. 103-114. imméyurot, but he means merely birds ridden as 
353 Cat. No. 2157. though they were horses, 

354 Mitchell, op. cit. p. 495. 357 The archaic statue at Phigaleia, while it 
35 Ap. Rhod. ii. 298. retained the head and mane of a horse, bore the 
356 Roscher, Lev. col. 2663, a b. f. vase = bird as a separate symbol in one hand. This 


nude man riding on horse-headed Hippalektruon. — was apparently mistaken for a dove (the emblem 
Lucian, /’.H. i. 13, speaks of immoyépavos and = of wedlock) by Pausanias, 


1 hey’ 
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of the horses and the back-pieces of the other animals were borrowed from 
the locusts, which the forefathers of the Mycenacans may have encountered 
in their wanderings. His argument that the horse originally denoted a 
cloud, and that the locust-band is the most dangerous of all clouds, is hardly 
convincing. 

(2) The second point is less easy to determine. We have little to guide 
us except the similarity that subsists between the ‘schema’ of the Phiga- 
leian horse-gem and that of the Orvieto bull-gem. The latter, which 
depicted a nude man grasping by the horn a pair of bulls, I took to denote 
the supremacy of the celebrant over the waters of Poseidon. And I am 
disposed to interpret the present device in like manner as-a man obtaining 
the mastery over two equine figures symbolical of Chthonian power. Their 


tongues hanging out and the position of their arms indicate the struggle of 


some fierce monster, reluctant to be tamed. It is possible that the scene 
finds mythical expression in the stories of the horse Areion and the horse 
Pegasus. On the coins of Thelpusa (p. 141) the former was represented as 
bridled ; and—in the words of Antimachos—he ‘was once tamed by king 
Adrastos, after serving two chieftans.’ The yadivwars of the latter is well 
known. In any case I should interpret the (aoxadayia of the Phigaleian 
gem to denote the subjugation of death. In the nude man grasping two 
Chthonian beings I see the converse of the Berlin vase mentioned above, 
which showed a Chthonian being grasping two nude men. 

As yet we have not raised the question whether these equine figures 
represent worshippers or the object of their worship. In favour of the 
former supposition is the general similarity of the present gem to others 
already examined, and in particular to the Orvieto stone on which it was 
obvious that the 7i@eou oivoyootvytes of Poseidon’s festival, who bore the 
title of tadpor, were portrayed as actual bulls. It is true that no record has 
been preserved of human @r7oz,*°> but then it was by the merest accident 
that Athenaeus mentioned the Ephesian cult, and in the present case the 
long cloak fastened by a girdle, as well as the human arms, point to a similar 
explanation.**? 

The occurrence of these human arms on a horse’s body suggests a 
possible corroboration of my theory. Mionnet*° describes a coin of Gordianus 
Pius struck at Nikaia in Bithynia, the reverse of which has the legend 
INNON BPOTONOAA NIKAIEON and represents :— 

‘Héros & cheval, la téte couverte du bonnet phrygien, et tenant de la 





main droite une couronne ; le cheval, dont les preds de devant sont humains, 








358 Pliny, iv. 95, speaks of certain fabulous 
islands ‘in quibus equinis pedibus homines nas- 
cantur Hippopedes appellati.’ Cp. Berosos, 
Frag. i. 4, ed. Miiller. 

359 There is a striking analogy between both 
these groups and that depicted on the Assyrian 
slab (p. [57]). In each case one human being 
is represented as taming or restraining two 
animal-figures. The lion-form, grasping his 


jaw with his hand, bears a close resemblance to 
the action portrayed on our horse-gem. It is 
conceivable that the three fepo@ita: mentioned 
by Pausanias (p. [92]) were wont to enact this 
scene—one taking the part of the immddauos, the 
others being the fro. 

360 Mionnet, Médailles Antiques, Suppl. vol. 
v. Pls a. p. 148. 
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tient dans le droit levé un bAton ou sceptre, autour duquel est un serpent, et 
sa queue replice se termine par une téte de serpent ; une petite Victoire vole 
au-devant du héros pour le couronner,’ 


Mr. B. V. Head (Hist. Num. p. 443) reads the type somewhat dif- 
ferently :— 

‘Divinity riding on a horse whose right foreleg is formed like a human 
arm, which grasps the serpent-staff, and whose left foreleg ends in a human 
foot, the tail of the monster is a serpent; this curious type has never been 
explained.’ 

To the same effect Drexler in Roscher’s Lex. col. 2690: ‘Eine Erkliirung 
des Typus ist noch nicht gefunden,’ 

Now Nikaea, as Mr. Head says, ‘was built by Antigonus circ. B.c. 316 
on the site of the ancient Ancore.’ It is, then, possible and even probable 
that this unique type goes back to a primitive cult resembling that of the 
Phigaleian Demeter: indeed other coins of Nikaea bear the inscription 
O€A AHMHT. It will be remembered that the horse-head statue on Mt. 
Elaion had ‘forms of snakes...attached thereto’: for the snake, like the 
horse, was a regular Chthonian animal. It occurs on the earliest funeral 
relief found at Sparta in the place occupied later by the horse ; and appears 
not unfrequently along with that animal in the ‘Sepulchral Banquet.’ *! 
Further, the serpent twined round a staff is borne by ‘Epytjs y@ovios in his 
capacity of yuyorourds. It would seem, therefore, that the Nikaean horse, 
which grasps the serpent-staff and has a serpent for tail, must be identified 
with the Chthonian horse, the normal escort of the dead in their journey to 
the underworld, But the coin-type attributes human forearms to this animal, 
and moreover represents it as ridden by a man who bears a victor’s wreath. 
This surely means that a human being symbolically portrayed as the 
Chthonian horse is subjugated to his rider.* 

In short, I submit that we have here a collateral relic of the Phigaleian 
rite, in which men dressed in horses’ skins and furnished forth with the 
emblems of death were overpowered by the celebrant,—the purpose of the 
performance being to secure by mimetic magic immunity from danger. The 
Cretan gem indicates that propitiatory offerings of slain beasts were made 
to the same equine daemon. 

Finally, the subjugation of the Chthonian horse or rather of his human 
representative seems to have spread to the West as well as to the Kast. 
From a grave at Chiusi comes a platter of black ware, published in the 
Annali dell’ Institut. for 18772" Tnside the rim runs a design of which no 
solution has been forthcoming. On the left we have apparently a scene of 
rejoicing: one man plays the double-pipe, while two others prepare a 


361 See eg. Fig. 100 in Mitchell, 7/ist. of Ae BeAAepoddvtas, | pépuaxov mpai relvwy aud? 
Ancient Sculpture, p. 206, and Fig. 6 in Roscher, yévu, | irmov mrepdert’> avaBas SetOds evdwAa 
Lex. col. 2567. XarKwbels racer. 

362 Ts this the ultimate significance of Pind. 363 Vol, 49, Pll. U V, 8, p. 407, 

Ol. xiii. 84 ff, 9—7rot nad 6 Kaprepds dpyatvwv 
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sacrifice (?). Then comes a male figure grasping by the ears a horse-headed man, 
whose crouching attitude betokens submission or servitude. The remaining 
figures approach a seated personage, who is perhaps the heroified dead. The 
significance of the whole composition remains doubtful; but the central 
group—which bears a striking resemblance to the motive of the Phigaleian 
gem—may be provisionally interpreted as the ceremonial subjugation of a 
man wearing the mask of the Chthonian horse. 


VI.—TuHE CULT OF THE GOAT. 


audi wrEvphaoe Sopas aiyov KatétpiBov.— 
THEOGNIS, 55. 


The next cult to claim our attention is that of the goat. I have already 
referred to two gems which represent human beings clad in the rpotogu7 of 
this animal. The first is a carnelian from Athens (p. 116): it shows a couple 
of men dressed as lion and goat respectively. The second isa porphyry from 
Crete (p. 120), on which a pair of human legs is combined with the forepart 
of a goat and the forepart of a bull: this design—as I tried to show— 
probably denotes two men in animal attire; between their legs is a notched 
shield. So far as Iam aware, there is only one other Island stone which 
portrays the goat-man in a similar fashion. I allude to a serpentine from 





Crete (Fig. 20), published by Otto Rossbach in the Annali dell’ Inst. for 
1885, on which is graved the ferepart of a goat conjoined by means of a 
girdle (‘una specie di anello’) with the legs of a man, in much the same 
attitude as the ‘ monster’ on the stag-gem previously described. The field 
is occupied by a star and a shield of the sort mentioned above. 

The early prevalence of the goat-cult is deducible from the traces 
which it left in classical mythology. The principal indications may be 
grouped as follows :— 

(1) Athena was worshipped in Attica as a goat-goddess. This is proved, 
partly by her aegis or goat-skin garb, partly by the fact that the goat being 
her especial protégé was never sacrificed to her. That the primitive 
inhabitants of Attica should have worshipped the goat appears very natural, 
when we reflect that one whole division or caste of the population was 


354 Vol. 57, Pll. GH, No. 6; Maxime Col- 365 Athen. 587 A. 
Jignon, ZHist. de la Sculp. Gr. p. 57, Fig. 34. 
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composed of goatherds (Aéy:xopfs), whose importance is attested by many 
local names (Aéynis, Aiyiva, AiydXews, K.T.X.). 

(2) Dionysus and the Dionysiac attendants—Pans, Satyrs, and Sileni— 
were constantly regarded as goats, probably in their character of woodland 
and harvest divinities.> 

(3) Artemis was locally known as Kvayia, Kvaxadnoia, and Kvaxeatis 5 
Many ancient terra-cottas and marbles represent her accompanied by a goat, 
and a silver medallion from Herculaneum ** shows her head between two 
goats rampant to r. and 1. 

(4) Hera was called Aiyogayos at Sparta. Tradition said *® that her cult 
there had been founded by Herakles who, after his expedition against the 
sons of Hippokoon, first sacrificed a goat to her, because she had not opposed 
him. An amphora in the British Museum (Cat. of 0.-f. Vases B 57, page 66 ; 
Gerhard Aus. Vas, ii. No. 127) shows Herakles with club upraised advancing 
towards Hera, who bears a large round shield on her left arm, poises a spear 
in her right hand, and wears over her head the skin and horns of a goat. 
Behind Herakles stands a female figure: behind Hera, Poscidon, who 
carries a trident with spear-head at lower end. Between Herakles and Hera, 
as also between the latter and Poseidon, is placed a caldron with four 
snakes, 

Juno Lanuvina, Hera’s Italian counterpart, is normally draped in a 
goat’s skin with long goat-horns. This is seen to best advantage on those 
monuments which represent her in combat with Hercules. Several of them 
are figured in Roscher, Lez. coll. 2262, 2263, 2265; but the clearest 
specimen is one drawn by Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmiiler i. No. 299b. 

(5) Aphrodite Pandemos was conceived as a goddess riding on a goat,*"° 
which animal has in this connection a phallic significance. Possibly this is 
a clue to the amphora in the British Museum (Cat. of b.-f. Vases B 254) 
which represents Poseidon riding in a quadriga with ‘ Aphrodite,’ who wears 
an aegis; Mr. Walters, however, considers the name a mistake for ‘ Athena.’ 
At any rate Roman coins of the gens Fontcia*”! show Cupid seated on a goat 
with a thyrsus beneath it. And Martial (VIII. li. 9, 13) describes a cup by 
Mentor which bore as its device a winged Amor riding a goat. 

(6) Hermes, to whom young goats were offered, was said to have begotten 
Pan in goat-form. He too is sometimes depicted as mounted on a goat.®”” 

(7) Zeus Kretagenes was brought up by the nymph Amaltheia, who fed 
him with the milk of the cave-goat Aix or Aiga. Subsequently Zeus slew 
Aix in order to wear her skin as an aegis, when attacked by the Titans ; 


356 The Golden Bough, vol. i. pp. 326-8 ; vol. 368 Welcker, Alte Denkm. ii. Taf. 3,5. On 





ii. pp. 84-7: Roscher, Lex. coll. 1038-9, 1059. 
We have already remarked that at Potniae a 
goat was sacrificed to Dionysus AiyoBdAos in 
lieu of a human victim, p. 106; Pauly, Real- 
Encycl. ed. 2, col. 976. 

367 Paus. III. xviii. 3, VIII. xxiii. 3, VIII. 
iii, 5. 


the sacrifice of goats to Artemis see Roscher, 
Lex. coll. 581-2. 

369 Paus. III. xv. 7. 

370 Mythology and Monuments, p- 333, Fig. 
49; Roscher, Zc. col. 419. 

371 Morell, Thesaurus Num. 8, b, ¢, d. 

372 Roscher, Lex. col. 2378, 39 ff. 
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for the Titans regarded this animal with especial awe. Zeus rewarded Aix 
with a place among the stars. <A variant legend made Amaltheia herself 
the goat. 

We cannot, indeed, pronounce with certainty that our Island stones 
illustrate any of these fragmentary notices. Nevertheless, reasons have 
been given for supposing that the first Cretan gem was connected with the 
cult of Zeus Kretagenes, whose sacred animals were the bull and the goat. 
It was further suggested that this would account for the presence of the 
notched shield as part of the device. Now Rossbach’s serpentine likewise 
comes from Crete and bears a notched shield. It is therefore possible that 
it has reference to the same cult. 

The provenance of the first goat-gem (Athens) points to some connection 
with the worship of the goat-Athene. But in that case the presence of the 
lion-figure is unintelligible. Assuming that the two are not independent 
fancies of the artist but symbols of the same deity, I would suggest that 
they have a Dionysiac meaning. At any rate, both the lion and the goat 
were sacred to Dionysus. The Maenads, who in their orgies rent live goats 
asunder (aiy/ferv), are akin to Agave who exults over what in her madness 
she takes to be a Lion’s head. In both cases it is the divine animal which 
is slain, 

But, whatever be the precise cult or cults to which these gems should 
be referred, I cannot doubt that they represent human beings dressed in the 
skins of goats. Hesychius tells us that the Bacchants wore goat-skins 
(sv. tpayndopor) ; and the ritual which survived in the case of Dionysus may 
well be a relic of a more wide-spread practice. 


VII.—TuHE CULT OF THE SWINE. 


@s OVXL ToUTL PUYYos aTEXVaS Ec’ Los. 
PHERECRATES ap. Athen. Deipn. 95 D. 


The last animal with which our evidence requires us to deal is the pig. 
Unerklirt miissen wir vorliiufig ein Gemmenbild lassen (Cades, Abdr. 54, 
Nr. 76), welches hinter einem Rinde ein vermuthlich schweinsképfiges Wesen 
zeigt. 3 And yet not altogether ‘unerkliirt.’ After what has gone before 
it, will hardly be denied that this design (Fig. 21) has a religious significance, 
The human legs ; the girdle (which appears just below the body of the ox); 
the trailing cloak of hide—all the details in fact point to its representing a 
man dressed in a pig-skin garb. The spines or tassels down the back of the 
figure are conventional bristles. With them may be compared the bristles 
of the wild boar on a glandular gem from the Peloponnese ;** also the 
horse’s mane on a fragment of fresco from Mycenae,*” discovered by M. 





373 Milchhofer, Anfainge der Kunst, p. 80, 374 Milchhofer, op. cit. p. 92, Fig. 59b. 


Fig. 51; Middleton, Hegraved Gems, p. 20. 575 "E@nuepls ’Apxuodoyin4, 1887, Pl. 11. 
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Tsountas ; or again, the spines down the back of a figure clad in bear’s skin, 
drawn by Micali.“* But though the gem in question * is obviously a cult- 
gem comparable with those which we have already examined, to elucidate its 
details is not easy. 





Fic, 21. 


Our one clue is that it seems to have come from Crete. Now Athenaeus 
an~ yr 
(375 F tf.) remarks :— 


\ \ cA Cd € , , . ral A r \ , a 
mepi d¢ tov te Cepov EaTte TO CHov Tapa Kpynaiv Ayadowdys 
€ , . , r e , > a , 

0 BaBurwnos ev tpeTe@ Tepi Kufixov dyciv obtws: ‘wuvGevovow év Kpyty 
/ \ A nr e \ , , , 
yevéoOar tiv Awos téxvwow éri tips Aletns, Ev 7) Kal atroppyTos yiveTac 
r] , , \ ¢ ” \ \ 38 e \ a , a 
void. NéyeTar yap ws apa Avi Onrnv iTrécYEV bs Kal TO THETEPHO YpYT BLO 

a A a fiw lal lal ’ Uj 
Teptovyvedoa Tov KvULnOmov Tod Bpédeos averrdictoy Tois Tapiobaow ériOet. 
‘ , \ A Pal ra aA ” ’ a a 
510 wavres TO SHov TobTO TwepiceTTov HyovvTat Kal ovK av, dnol, TOV KpE@v 
Ul a7 e ig eo 
dSaicawto. Ipadorcor 8&€ kai iepa péfovartv vi, Kai aivty 

\ , Lal e , ‘ ’ A / e lal \ - 4 
MpoTEAs avdtois 7 Ovala vevopiotat. Ta TapaTAHota iotopel Kai NeavOns 
€ + \ ’ if , \ . we 
0 Kufixnvos év devtép@ mepl TereT Is. 


Here, then, we have direct evidence for supposing that the pig was 
worshipped by the Cretans in connection with the legend of Zeus Kretagenes, 
And since we have found (p. 131) that deity appearing in bull-form 
apparently as a god of vegetation, it is possible that the pig also to whom 
the Praisians sacrificed was an embodiment of Zeus as a corn-spirit. This 
would not be without a parallel. Mr. Frazer has rendered it all but certain 
that Demeter *’8 and Persephone, as well as the Phrygian Attis and the Syrian 
Adonis, were originally conceived as pigs. And of Dionysus, another 


vegetation-god, Nonnos writes :-— 


el déuas icaloito TUT TUOS, Via Ovarns 
aelow, ToOéovtTa avoKTovoy evyauov Avpny, 
ovuyovov tprtatoto KuByrisa pyntépa Baxyou. 
Dion. i. 264f. 


But, whether Zeus Kretagenes was a corn-god or not, he seems to have 
been worshipped both as bull and as pig. Of the former aspect of his cult 
I have already spoken at length: and for the latter the passage from 


376 Mon. Ant. Pl. 15. indebted for the impress from which Fig. 21 
377 It helongs to the large private collection has been drawn. 
of Mr. A. J. Evans, to whose courtesy I am 78 The Golden Bough, vol. ii. p. 49 Ef. 
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Athenaeus is sufficient voucher. It may be, therefore, that the gem which 
represents both these animals is to be connected with the worship of Zeus 
Kretagenes. 

At the same time we must not forget that both the ox and the pig were 
sacred to Demeter; and that Crete was ‘one of the most ancient seats of 
the worship of Demeter,’ *° who bore the infant Ploutos to Iasion— 

ver® éve TpiT@or@ Kpyrns év miove dypo.?” 
So that it is equally possible to explain the gem as a scene from the early 
ritual of this goddess; in which case the pig would again symbolize 
the corn. 

It is at least safe to conclude that the gem represents a worshipper of a 
Cretan swine-deity leading to sacrifice a bull, which he holds by the horns. 
The propriety of the victim selected lies perhaps in the fact that it is another 
embodiment of the same god. 

Whether the ceremonial wearing of a pig’s skin continued into classical 
times, I have been unable to discover. It is to be noted, however, that at 
Ialysus a decree (Dittenberger, Syll. Inser. Grace. no. 357, vv. 22 ff.; ep. no. 
388, vv. 22 ff.) forbade any man to enter the temple precinct of Alektrone 
with shoes of pig-skin on his feet. Also we may cite in this connection the 
vase-painting discussed by Studniczka in the Jahrbuch for 1891, pp. 258-262. 
It represents Hermes with his caduceus bringing to the altar a dog dressed 
in a pig-skin. That this is a make-belief of the Chthonian pig seems clear 
from the character of its conductor. Lastly, it is conceivable that the scene 
in Aristophanes’ Acharnians (v. 738 ff.), where the Megarian dresses up his 
two daughters **! as pigs, is a parody of some religious rite.” In favour of 
this is the particularity of the description :— 


LAN’ ” v , M , 4 
GX gore yap wo. Meyaptnad TLs mayava. 
xyoipws yap tue cxevdcas pace hépev. 
meplOeabe Taade TAS OTAAS TOV YoLpiwr. 

tod \ a3 Ff > > cal me 4 

das O€ Sokeit’ Huev €€ ayabas vos"... 

GAN’ appibecGe Kai Tabi Ta puyyia,... 

otras 5é ypuuEeite Kal Koi€eTe 

xjocite Pwvay YoLpl@V MYaTHPLK OP. 





37 Thid. vol. i. p. 331. take, may be seen from a Theseus-kylix in the 
30 Hes, Theog. 971. Cp. Merry on Hom. grit. Mus. (Mythology and Monuments, p. exv. 





Od. v. 125. 

381 Op, Arist. Vesp. 573 €i 8 ad rots xorpidiors 
xalpw, Ovyatpds pwvh membécba: though the 
scholiast ad loc. (ed. Blaydes, p. 285) has a 
different interpretation. 

382 What form the mimicry of a pig would 


Fig. 25), on which Phaia and the sow are—as 
Miss Harrison points out—‘ noticeably parallel. 
Every effort is made to give to the woman a 
rude and beast-like appearance ; her hair is 
rough and disordered, her arms spotted,’ 
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VIIIl.—Tue RELATION OF THESE CULTS TO TOTEMISM AND TO 
ANTHROPOMORPHIC WORSHIP. 


pEoOnpes haTes.— 
Eur. Jon, 1161. 









It is time to recapitulate the results which the foregoing investigation 
may claim to have established. An the centuries immediately preceding 
the Dorian invasion (roughly froyf B.c. 1500 to 1000) there existed through- 
out the Aegean Archipelago andl the eastern coasts of the Greek peninsula 
a wide and varied worship of animals both wild and tame. Among the 
former were the lion, the wild-bu]¥ and the stag; while the latter comprised 
the ass, ox, horse, goat and pig 





(a) Of these the ass anél the lion were held to be embodiments of a 
Chthonian daemon, whose special prerogative was to guard the waters of 
the underworld. The worshippers of this daemon were wont to disguise 
themselves in asinine and leonine skins of an artificial sort. Apart from 
the mere oblation of slain beasts, their ritual involved a mystic hydrophoria 
and a mimetic dance. 


(8) The lion also appears in connection with a tree-cult at Amyclae, 
and along with the goat was emblematic of Dionysus. Those who took part 
in the Dionysiac orgies wore the spoils of both animals. 


(y) The wild-bull was the animal form of the water-god, Poseidon 
Taureos; his human representatives, dressed in bulls’ heads and_ hides, 


underwent a symbolical subjugation, which serves to explain the wide-spread | 
> a 


practice of the tavpoxadaia. 


(6) The ox, the goat, and perhaps the pig, were vehicles of Zeus 
Kretagenes probably in his character of vegetation-god, Ministrants arrayed 
in the wpotouai of these animals masqueraded to his honour. 


(e) The horse was another Chthonian daemon, whose function was to 
escort the dead to Hades. As such he received the offerings of men dressed 
in equine garb, who also performed a rite similar in kind to that of 
the bull-worshippers and seemingly intended to secure immunity from 
death. 

(€) Lastly, a human victim wearing a stag’s head and horns was sacrificed 
to the wolf-god on Mount Lukaios in Arcadia. 


Doubtless many of the ceremonial details belonging to each of these 
cults have been irrecoverably lost. Enough remains, however, to justify 
some inferences of general application. . It will have been observed that the 
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cult-scenes on the Island stones may be grouped into three classes, according 
as the artist depicts :— 

i. A human being wearing the mpotopr of an animal over the upper 
half of his body, to which it is secured by a girdle round the waist. 

[See exx. of Ass (p. 81, fresco), Lion (pp. 115, bas-relief; 116), Ox 
(p. 120), Stag (p. 133), Horse (at Phigaleia p. 139, Nikaea p. 148, and 
Chiusi p. 150), Goat (pp. 116, 120, 150), Swine (p. 153).] 

i. An animal wearing its own mpotouy in the same fashion. 

[See exx. of Lion (pp. 104, 106), Bull (p. 120).] 

ili. One animal wearing the mpotopn of another. 

[See exx. of Ass + Lion (p. 84), and Horse + Bird (p. 138).] 

It seems at first sight plausible to suppose that intaglios of class i. 
represent the worshipper of the animal, those of classes ii. and iii. the animal 
or animals worshipped. But further reflection shows that such a hypothesis 
is untenable. And for this reason. An animal dressed in a man’s clothes. 


or a man dressed in an animal’s hide, is a comparatively simple mode of 


expressing the relationship thought to exist between the two. But that an 
animal should be attired in its own hide is from this point of view inexplicable. 
Hence in class 11. the animals so portrayed must not be considered as mere 
animals, but rather as symbols of men called by animal-names, the ritual 
garb and act being retained in order to differentiate them from ordinary 
beasts. This explanation is supported on the one hand by the literary 
preservation of such animal-names for the devotees of animal-gods—ce.g. 
apxto. and A€ovytes, Tadpot and éXador—; and on the other hand by the 
frequent symbolism of the Greek artists who represented Aéwy of Sinope as 
a stone lion, Agawa of Athens as a bronze lioness. Again, the third class of 
engravings, which portray one animal wearing the wpotopi of another, is on 
this showing not less intelligible. Given that the Cyprian XéovTes worshipped 
a daemon which appeared at one time as an ass, at another as a lion; was it 
not natural to represent them as lions dressed in asses’ skins? That we are 
on the right track in thus interpreting the animal figures of classes ii. and iii. 
as symbols of men called by animal-names, is indicated by the fact that such 
figures occasionally bear vessels in hwman hands, e.g. the asses on pp. 81, 
$4, the lion on p. 106, the bulls on p. 120. 

It would appear, then, that in these pre-Homeric cults the celebrants 
were wrapped in the skin and called by the name of the animal they 
worshipped. 

Thus attired they performed their respective rites—the hydrophoria, the 
mimetic dance, the mock subjugation, and the animal sacrifice. With regard 





to the last we see: 
The lion (p. 84) and the Cretan goat (p. 84) offered by Asinine figures : 
The ox (p. 106) offered by a Leontine figure : 
The Cretan goat (p. 120) ottered by a Bovine figure : 
The stag (p. 138) offered by an ELguine figure : 
The ox (p. 153) offered by a Swine figure. 
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Now all this—it might be urged—is in favour of concluding that to the 
early inhabitants of the Aegean these animals were not only objects of 
veneration but also totems. For in totemic tribes— 


(1) ‘The clansman is in the habit of assimilating himself to the totem 
by dressing in the skin or other part of the totem animal’ :**? and this is 
exactly what was done by the Mycenaean worshippers. 

(2) The totem, if it be an animal, must not be slain: and we note that 
on our gems in no case does the offering brought by an animal figure resemble 
the otferer (and, by implication, his deity) in kind. 

(3) ‘The clansman also affixes his totem mark as a signature to treaties 
and other documents’ :*** and this explains the occurrence of the cult-scenes 
on the Island stones, which were certainly used as signets. 

(4) ‘In death, too, the clansman seeks to become one with his totem’ : 
and we recall the fact that in the largest shaft-grave at Mycenae two 
metal masks were found, an ox-head of silver and a lion’s-head of gold. 

Moreover, sundry superstitions of the later Greeks point in the same 
direction. ‘To the evidence quoted by Mr. Frazer *° may perhaps be added 
the coincidence that— 

(5) Just as some totem clans ‘are careful not to speak of their totem by 
its proper name, but use descriptive epithets instead, *’ so ‘the oracular and 
sacerdotal’ *° phraseology of the primitive Greeks used ¢.y. dvooteos = cuttle- 


385 


fish, (pes = ant, Pepéoexos = snail. 


Are we, then, to decide that the Mycenaean celebrants were totemists ? 
Not, I think, without qualification. Fully to establish that proposition, it 
would be necessary to prove that among them a man (a) might not marry a 
woman who worshipped the same animal, and (8) might under no cireum- 
stances kill and eat the body of the beast whose kinship he claimed. 

On both these points our data are very limited but, so far as they go, 
tend to refute the supposition :— 

(a) With regard to the marriage restriction, it is known that ‘no 
man would marry a girl who had not been a bear’ *S® at the Athenian apxteta ; 
but this is not decisive either way, as it is uncertain whether the said man 
and girl were both bear-worshippers. The animal genealogies on pp. 125, 
and 146 are, if Iam right in my interpretation, against the totemic pro- 
hibition ; but here again the evidence is unsatisfactory, since the connections 
may be mere figments of later wuPomovod who—as Pausanias (I. xxxvill. 7) 
remarks—‘ when they have nothing to go upon for their genealogies, 
think it well to invent fresh ones.’ (8) In dealing with the second question 
we are on more certain ground. It is true, on the one hand, that the 
cult-scenes of the gems do not represent e.g. a bull killed by a bull-man. 





383 Frazer, Totemism, p. 26. 387 Ibid. p. 15. 

384 hid, p. 30. 388 K, O. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 86, quoted 
385 Tbid, p. 36. by Paley on Hes. WV”. and D., p. 524. 

386 (py. cit. pp. 15, 33, 34, 40, 41, 79. 389 Frazer, Totemism, p. 40. 
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It is true also that the Cretan swine-worshippers abstained from eating 
swine’s flesh.“ Further it is noticeable that Mycenaean remains, which 
furnish several clear instances of the ceremonial wearing of artificial masks 
and cloaks, have hitherto yielded no certain case of an actual skin being 
so worn. This fact admits of two explanations. Either the artificial cloak 
was a civilized substitute for a more primitive hide: or the counterfeit garb 
was original and deliberately adopted in order to spare the life of the sacred 
animal. Against the former of these interpretations I would urge that 
actual skins are known to have been worn by the later Greeks in certain 
religious rites, civilization notwithstanding. And the latter construction 
supports the view that the animals worshipped by the Mycenaeans were 
genuine totems. But again we have to weigh conflicting evidence. For, 
on the other hand, that a swine-figure should sacrifice a bull (see gem on 
p. 153) te a deity who appeared now as a pig, now as a bull, would have 
been contrary to totemic principles :*°! and the same may be said of the 
oblation of lions by an asinine figure (see gem on p. 84), and perhaps of 
the slaughter of a goat by a bovine figure (see gem on p. 120). Still more 
impermissible must have been the sacrificing of the totem itself®° Yet 
it is certain that in later times stags were burnt at the Laphria to the 
stag-goddess (p. 134); just as sheep in Cyprus were slain to the Cyprian 
sheep-goddess (p. 106). Moreover, such epithets as aiyoddyos or veBpo- 
«tovos discountenance the idea that the gods so known were regarded as 
true totems. 

On the whole, I gather that the Mycenaean worshippers were not 
totemists pure and simple; but that the mode of their worship points 
to its having been developed out of still earlier totemism. The main 
modifications introduced into that prehistoric system were, on the one hand 
the permission to marry within the limits of the clan, and on the other the 
exaltation of the totem to the rank of an animal-god. The latter step 
brought with it the oblation of what had once been the totem animal, now 
regarded as the favourite or symbol of the god. Henceforward the totem- 
clan was supplanted by the clan of animal-worshippers, who perhaps 
recognized a subdivision of the cult-duties in some sort corresponding to the 
social organization of the totem-clan. At least Porphyry in his account of 
the Diipolia observes that ‘Those who are descended from Sopatros who 
struck the ox are all called Bouphonoi, and those who are descended from 
the man who drove the ox round are called Kentriadai, and those who slay 
the ox are called Diastroi.’ 

Whether the animal god was himself conceived as bestial or as human is 
a question which I do not propose to discuss at length. Such indications as 
exist point to the latter view. Strict animal-worship could hardly have 





3” Athenaeus, loc, cit. p. 153. tions,’ 

391 Frazer, op, cit. p. 88: ‘It seems a fair 39 Mr. Frazer tells me that among purely 
conjecture that such multiform deities are tribal totemic tribes there is xo certain example of the 
or phratric totems, with the totem of the tribal sacrifice of the totem animal. A dubious ex- 
or phratrie sub-divisions tacked on as incarna- ception is the turtle-sacrilice of the Zunis. 
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amalgamated with alien and imported divinities of an anthropomorphic 
type. But, given that the animal-god had come to be credited with human 
attributes, the fusion of religions which seems to have taken place at 
Mycenae is natural enough. Moreover, there is direct evidence to hand. 
Certain gold ornaments brought from Rhodes by Messsrs. Salzmann and 
Biliotti represent a winged female with outstretched arms, who from her 
waist downwards has the body of a bee. In other cases the humanity 
is complete. Herakles, whose genesis from a lion-cult we have already 
traced, appears as a man on a very early lenticular steatite in the British 
Museum. A woman-figure flanked by a pair of lions is also a frequent 
motive. And deities both male and female occur holding in either hand 
a long-necked bird. These examples suffice to prove that anthropomorphism 
had begun to assert itself, while as yet the more primitive theriomorphic 
cults had not fallen into oblivion. In brief, the Animal-worship of the 
Mycenaean age must be considered intermediate between Totemism and 
Anthropomorphism : its ritual relates it to the former; its conception of the 
animal-god to the latter. 


APPENDIX. 


By way of Appendix I may be permitted to add a few words on 
a question intimately associated with the previous discussion. Jf animal- 
worship in general and the wearing of skins in particular played so important 
a part in Mycenaean times, what traces did it leave on the life of the later 
Greeks? The indications which I have noticed fall under two main heads— 
(1) religious superstitions, and (2) social practices. I shall enumerate them 
with all brevity. 


(1) a. The legendary evidence for the foregoing cults furnished not a few 
instances of human beings partially or wholly transformed into animal 
shape. Midas in the Phrygian myth receives asinine ears; and Lucius in 
Apuleius’ tale is turned into an ass. Hippomenes and Atalante become by 
the fiat of Cybele lion and lioness. Hera changes the Proetides into 
heifers,** [o into a cow. Artemis transforms Actaeon, Taygete, and Cos, into 
stags. Finally, there is the legend of Circe :— 


H por ods pev €Onkas evi pweydpotowy Etaipous 
4 fal 

2 ee ew we « Opas & avéwEe cugerod, 

> > 4 , , , , 

éx 8 €Xacev oidrotow eoixdTas éEvvewpocory. 


Hom. Od. x. 338, 390. 


These stories, with the doubtful exception of the last, should be regarded 
as relics of animal-worship. Man conceived as the servitor of the animal- 


393 Another version states that Dionysus, not 2§ 2, Diod. iv. 68 
Hera, effected the transformation : Apollod. ii. 
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god is invested more or less completely with animal attributes, and at death 
assumes the animal shape. Indeed, I think we may venture on the general 
statement that within the bounds of Hellenic mythology animal-metamorphosis 
commonly points to a preceding animal-cult, 


B. Secondly, certain superstitions current among the Greeks with regard 
to the cure of madness presuppose the same stage of religious development. 
Prof. A. A. Bevan was, I believe, the first to remark the parallelism between 
Oriental and Hellenic notions on this subject. The Eastern potentate is 
represented as saying: ‘And at the end of the days I Nebuchadnezzar 
lifted up mine eyes unto heaven, and mine understanding returned unto me.’ 
(Daniel iv. 34.) 

The Greek maenad Agave is by Kadmos subjected to the same treatment : 


KA. wpa@tov pev és TOVS aiPép dupa cov péGes. 
2 > UA / , > > lal > cal 

AT. tSov- ti woe TOvd’ €Evreiras etoopar ; 

KA. &0’ avrtds, % cor petaBoras eyew Soxel ; 

AIT’. XNaprpétepos 1) mpiv Kai Suretéctepos. 

KA. 70 5€ wronbév Tod Ete oH Wuyh Tapa ; 

AI’. ov« oida Tovros TodTO, yiyvomat Sé TwsS 


évvous, meTacTabecioa THY Tapos ppEevav. 
Eur. Bacch, 1265—1271. 


Madness, then, is cured by looking at the sky. Butt for what reason? The 
explanation is—if Tam not mistaken—to be inferred from another passage 
of Euripides. When Herakles after his fit of madness is seated on the 
ground with muffled head, Amphitryon breaks in: 


@ TEKVOD, 
Tapes aT OMbaTov 
> , e 
mémrov, aTroouke, PEA OS GErXiw SetiEor... 
i@ Tal, KaT a- 
, > Ul / 

axe NEovTOs ayplov Ovpor, 

e , , \ , ’ - > , 

ws Spopov eri poviov avootoy éEayet. 


Eur. 71.7. 1203—1212. 


Mania was commonly attributed to possession by some deity, being the 


natural state of one who was— 


évOeos... 

elt é€x Ilavos ei0’ “Exatas, 

) cepvov KopuBavtwy 

... 9) MATPOS OpeElas. 

Eur. Hippol, 141—144. 

Further, in aJl the three cases mentioned above the mania took an animal 
guise. Of Nebuchadnezzar it was decreed : ‘ Let his heart be changed from 
man’s, and let a beast’s heart be given unto him’ (Dan. iv. 16, v. 21); 
‘he was driven from men, and did eat grass as oxen’ (Dan. iv, 33); his 
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portion was ‘ with the beasts of the field’ (Dan. iv. 23). Agave belonged 
to the ayéXa uaivadwv (Eur. Bacch. 1024) who in Oppian’s version pray : 


ape S€ Ofnpas (Bés) 
@poBopous, ONO0ia’ KOpUTcopuEevas dVVYEToLW 
bdpa pv, @ Atovuce, Sia oTopa Sartpevowper. 
Cyneg. iv. 305—7. 
Dionysus accedes to their request, 


lal A , , , A ,’ \ 
Taiot O€ yNavKiowaar €O)}KaTo Onpos OTwTIV 

A , , / > °’ \ , 
Kal yévuas Owpnte, catéypawev 8 eri vwtou 
ae “ , ; ‘ 
pivov Orrws veBpotct Kal aypia OnKxaTto ora. 
ai dé Oeod BovrARow apevrpapevar ypoa Kadov 
mopoanues IlevOja mapa cxoréXotot SacarTo. 


Ibid. iv. 311—315. 


Lastly, Amphitryon’s words to Herakles—xatacye Néovtos aypiov Ovpiv— 
are significant when we remember that Herakles was in all probability 
developed out of a lion-god. I gather, then, that the special form of 
animal-mania was attributed to a temporary possession by an animal-deity. 
It was cured by looking up at the sky, because ‘animalia suppa’—as 
Lucretius calls them—normally look downwards,** so that the tendency to 
animal acts would be counteracted and the sutferer humanized *®° by looking 
upwards.°% 


y. Thirdly, it was widely believed that to wear the skin or some portion 
of an animal was to become endowed with its peculiar virtues. Pliny’s 
recipes often put in requisition the hides of asses (ed. Harduin, vol. ii. 
486, 15), bulls (ii. 538, 18), stags (ii. 588, 33), goats (i. 667, 80: 11. 460, 18 ; 
536, 36), or sacrificed animals in general (ii. 751, 2). And Greek amulets 
from Mycenaean times downwards have been made to represent various 
animal shapes. But in the open sea of superstition it is impossible to 
distinguish the contributions of particular rills. It will be better to turn 
our attention to those social customs which more definitely betray the 
influence of the Aegean cults. 


394 KatwBAerwy is the name of an African Huot eye, Ta BO, TA OTA, TA KEATW; 
butfalo in Aclian and elsewhere. Tetpanodos Baow Onpds dpearépou 

3 Man, says Aristotle (de part. an. [ 662b T.O€uevos em xeipa Kat’ txvos:... 
20), 5: 7d udvoy dpOdy elvar TaY Céwy mdvor el0e wot Oumdtwv aiuatdev BA€papov 
mpdcwbev brwre. Cp. Dan. vii. 4: ‘I beheld akeoa axégaio, TUPAdr, “AALE, 
till the wings thereof were plucked, and it was peyyos amarrAdkas. 


lifted up from the earth, and made to stand His bestial nature comes out also in yv. 1070 
upon two feet as a man, and a man’s heart was 1073 :— 


given to it.’ ma 705 emakas 
395 Does the same conception underlie Eur. Tapkwy doTéwr T euTANTOa, 

Hec. 1056-1068 ? Polumestor, going on all fours Bolvay a&yplwy Onpav TiOéuevos 

like a wild beast, prays that the Sun may cure apvvmevos AdBay 

his blindness :— 
H.S.—VOL. XIV. M 
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(2) a. The animal disguises of the Mycenaean age were worn, so far as 
we can judge, on occasions of religious importance—sacred dances and 
ceremonial oblations. Where the god was supposed to appear under more 
semblances than one, the celebrants would dress some in this way, some in 
that. A carnelian from Athens (p. 116) showed two figures clad in the 
mpotouai of a lion and a goat respectively ; a serpentine from Crete (p. 120) 
similarly displayed a bull- and goat-man. These mummeries seem to have 
survived in several localities, probably retaining something of their religious 
character. My evidence on the point is as follows :— 


i. In the Ednpepis ’Apyatoroyixy for 1888 M. Tsountas published a 
series of Island stones discovered during the excavations at Mycenae. 
Among them is one**? which has not hitherto met with the recognition it 
deserves. It is described as a haematite cylinder having a series of figures, 
viz. a human figure, with short tunic and cap; two figures similar to the 
last, but having each two ox-heads ; and a fourth figure with the head of an 
antelope. There are also two birds and two ox-heads in the field. 

It should be observed that the yet@v Bpayvs is composed of some hairy 
stuff with projecting spines, apparently in imitation of an animal’s hide; 
and that the Janiform ox-heads are merely the engraver’s device for 
showing both sides of the face. 


ii. The Athenaeum for July 1, 1893, p. 39, announced the discovery near 
the ancient city of Hierapytna in Crete of a large marble slab, decorated 
with two rows of animal-headed dancers: ‘human bodies with heads of men, 
dogs and eagles.’ No detailed account of the find has as yet come to hand. 


iii. M. Cavvadias, in the first instalment *° of his long-promised Fouzlles 


de Lycosowra, calls attention to the figures represented on a fragment of 


drapery from the statue of Demeter. Eleven forms with female bodies in 
tunics have the heads, hands and feet of various animals, as of the ass, the 
horse, the bear, the ram and the pig. ‘They play various musical instru- 


ments and dance. ‘... Ces figures ont certainement un rapport avec le culte 
et avec le mythe local concernant les déesses Lycosouriennes . . . Quant aux 


figures & tétes d’animaux, elles nous rappellent la métamorphose, d’apres la 
. . tradition locale, de Déméter changée en cavale pour éviter les poursuites 
de Poseidon.’ 

Dr. Waldstein, in the American Journal of Archaeology tor 1890,” 
speaks of them in similar terms as ‘curious hybrid beings, or perhaps a scene 
of metamorphosis, running figures changed into animals,’ 

My own view is that they represent a local dance in honour of the god- 
dess, at which animal-masks were actually worn. And the same explanation 
would satisfy the other examples mentioned above. 


397 Pl. 10, No. 38, p. 179. a Vol. vay pe 210; 
388 Livraison, i, 1893, pp. 11-12, PI. IV. 
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iv. Even at Athens dances of the kind were not unknown. In Athenaeus 
Deip, 424 E we read :— 


muvOavopnat & éywrye kal Evpiridny tov tromtny oivoyoety AOjvnoe Tots 
opynotais KaXoupévors. w@pxodvTo dé odTOL Tepl Tov Tov ’ATOAXwVOS VEwr 
tov Andiov tav tp@tev dv7es ’AOnvaiwy cal évedvovTo (watia TOV 
Onpackor. 


This is usually taken to mean that the dancers wore garments of the 
sort manufactured in the island of Thera. But, apart from the @ priori im- 
probability of such a custom, the said 
but as Onpaca (Pollux vii. 48, Onpacov iwatvov, 7) aro Tis vycov, 1) TO ws 


garments were known not as Onpacxa 
Onpiov évudacpévoy; Etym. Mag. p. 85, s.v. "Apopyivos; CLA. ii, no. 374; 
Schol. Ar. Zys. 150). Hence I infer that the original reading in Athenaeus 
loc, cit. was Onpraxov, which was subsequently altered to Onpacx@y in order 
to suit the better known Onpaca. It this be so, the animal garb worn by 
the celebrants very possibly resembled the cases already quoted. However 
that may be, these mummeries seem to have been developed in two direc- 
tions—secular and religious. 


8. On the one hand, losing something of their ritual character, they gave 
rise to that mode of dancing which Athenaeus (629 F) calls wopdacpds and 
Pollux (A 103) defines as ‘a mimicry of all manner of animals, The 
beautiful astragalos from Aegina, which J. Six in the last issue but one of 
the J.H.S.* takes to represent ‘Aurae velificantes sua veste,’ affords an 
example,” and may be most plausibly explained as a dance of girls imitating 
the flight of birds—possibly the yAadé dance of Athenaeus, /oc. cit. 


ty. On the other hand, from the religious dance accompanied by music it 
is but a step to the dramatic chorus. A mimetic dance marked by signs of 
merriment—e.g. the xopda& represented on the Mycenaean fresco—would 
readily take on the form of caricature and become the precursor of Comedy. 
More dignified performances—e.g. the shield-dance of the goat-deity—may 
have furnished the prototype of Tragedy. Such at least was Aristotle’s 
view :— 

Poet. 1449a 9 yevopévns odv am’ apyns avtorxyediacrtixis, Kal avty (se. 
) Tpayw@dia) Kal ) Kwppdla Kai 1) wéev ato TOV eEapyxovTaY Tov SildpauBor, 1 


+” Tn suggesting this restoration I see that I dancing to the sound of a tabor played by a 


have been forestalled long since by Casaubon. 

01 J, HS, xiii. p. 134. 

42 A cock-dance by Phrynichus is mentioned 
in Aristophanes’ WVasps, 1490, rrqooes bpdvixos 
és tis BAEKTwp. Similar pwoppacuol were prac- 
tised by mediaeval jugglers. The Daily Tele- 
graph for Sept. 15, 1893, notes: ‘In a Bodleian 
manuscript of the fourteenth century there is a 
picture of a man disguised as a stag, who is 


boy, and in the same collection there is repre- 
sented a goat walking on its hind-legs. Bears, 
pigs, and mastiffs were commonly simulated, 
but none of these fictitious animals had any 
fore-legs, staves of wodd being supplied as a 
substitute upon which the actor could lean when 
he was tired, while his face was seen through an 
aperture in the breast.’ 


M 2 
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Se dre Tov Ta PadrdAKa & ETL Kab vov ev TOAAALS TOV TOEwY Siapever vopsto- 
weva, KaTa pixpov NvENON. 

But if this be the genesis of the drama, a simple explanation suggests itself 
for the dramatic practice of wearing 7poo@7ra. It is difficult to believe that, 
apart from some religious association, these masks could have been retained 
by the dramatists of the fifth century :—‘ 


‘Better, quite cast off the face-disguise 
And voice-distortion, simply look and speak.’ 
Aristophanes’ Apology, p. 37. 


If, however, they were an integral part of the mimetic rite, we can under- 
stand that to neglect them would be reckoned a grave breach of social 
etiquette. Hence I suspect that dramatic musks were the direct descendants of 
the carlier ceremonial disguise. The point is not without an interest of its 
own, and calls for less summary treatment. It is probable that their origin 
will appear more clearly in Comedy than in Tragedy, because the former 
remained in a primitive and unsophisticated state longer than the latter :-— 


. e * ~ \ @ , 
Ar, Poet. 1449a 37 ai pév ody Tis Tpaywdias petaBacets Kat Sv wv éyé- 
vovTo ov AEeAnOacrwy, 7) Sé Kapwdia Sia TO wy aTrovdaler Gat EE apyis Edadev. 
\ \ - a b , e ” ” 5 ® 2 5 » 
Kal yap Xopov K@uUwMOoY OWE TrOTE 0 apywv Edwxev, GAN’ EOedoVTAL Hoar... 
tis 6€ TpocwTa aTédw@KeV . . HYVONTAL. 


It will, therefore, be reasonable to begin by inquiring whether the disguise 
of the comic chorus resembles that of the animal-dancers described above, 
and is susceptible of a religious explanation. 

Now it is not a little remarkable that among the known specimens of 
the Older Comedy so many have animal-names. Magnes * exhibited 
Batpayot, “Opries and Vijves, ‘in which the choruses imitated the sounds’ 
of these animals. Ekphantides*® wrote Satupor; and Kratinos*” the 
elder followed his example. Krates composed "OpriOes,® and a curious drama 
entitled Onpda, ‘in which the golden age was painted with animated and 
docile turniture instead of slaves, and without animal food — since the 
chorus of beasts protested against it. “°® A fragment *! of their protest is 
extant :-— 

Kat tov padavor ew yon... 
ixOds 7 omtav Tovs Te Tapiyous, }yuav 8 ato xeipas ExerOat. 


Kupolis wrote the famous Aiyes, in which ‘capras chori partes sustinuisse 
constat ex Plutarchi Symp. iv. 1, Macrobii Saturn. vii. 5, Eustath, ad Iliad. 


3 It has indeed been supposed that they 5 J. P. Mahafly, Greek Class, Lit.: Dramatic 
served to increase the resonance of the human  Loets, p. 202. 
voice, but actual experiment proves that even 46 Meineke, op. cit. i. 86. 
in the largest Greek theatres the ordinary tones 7 Ibid. i. 58. 
of a speaker from the Aoyetov would be audible WS Tbid. i, 62, 64. 
to the furthest seats. 9 J. P. Mahaffy, op. cit. p. 205. 
“t Meineke, Com. Fray. i, 34. "” No. 3 in Meineke’s collection. 
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p. 1063, 44:4" Phrynichus‘!? a satyric drama called Satupou. Platon’s 
Modes 3 and Mupunxes** may also be mentioned—though the latter is 
possibly to be identified with a play of the same name by Kantharos,‘!5 who 
is further known as the author of the ’Andoves. Kallias 4° issued a second 
Batpayot before Aristophanes appeared with his Batpayov,”"OpriOes, Tedap- 
yot and Sdhxes. Archippos*” in his ’ly@ds introduced a chorus of fishes 
addressed as avSpes éxO@ves: he seems to have written an "Ovos 418 also. 
Diokles*” named one of his pieces Médittar. Lastly, Kephisodoros 4° 
composed a “Ts. 

How the animal-chorus was in each case represented may be_ best 
realized by the aid of vase-paintings. In the Bullettino archeol. napolit. 
N.S.V. 1857 (Pl. VII. p. 134) Minervini discussed a vase portraying two such 
scenes.424_ One of them shows a chorus of ostriches, the other a chorus of 
dolphins: in both a flute-player is present. In the J.H.S. for 18824 Mr. 
Cecil Smith published an oenochoe from the Burgon collection and an 
amphora of Gerhard’s, which depict men dressed up as birds dancing to the 
sound of a flute: they recall Plautus’ line :—** 


‘Sed quaenam illaec avis est, quae huc cum tunicis advenit ?’ 


Such representations, it will be observed, are virtually indistinguishable from 
from those of the ritual dances mentioned above. I infer that the animal- 
disguise of the comic chorus, whose religious associations were never wholly 
forgotten, is a survival of primitive animal-worship, the original import of 
the disguise being to claim the protection, if not the kinship, of the 
animal god, 

In the case of those animals whose skins could not be worn, the disguise 
would be effected by painting or other means. Aristophanes (Anights, 520 ff.) 
speaks of Magnes, whose Batpayou we have already noticed, as Bamropevos 
Satpayelous. The scholiast ad /oc. remarks :— 


' 
éxplovro 6& T@ Batpayelw (= frog-colour) ta zpédcwra rpiv érivonOhvat 

Ta Mpoctwreia. 

This would no doubt be considered the equivalent of a mask ;** and it is 

probable that where no animal-garb was worn, «ec. where the god was not 

worshipped as theriomorphic, some such disfigurement was always retained. 

The grammarian Platonius *° informs us: 


411 Meineke, op. cit. i. 115. ii. p. 1126, Figs, 1427-1428. 


412 Thid. i. 158. #2 Vol. ii. p. 809 ff. Quarto Pl. XIV. He 

413° Thid, i. 168. also cited Tischbein, Hamilton Collection, ii. 57. 

414 Tbid. i. 163, 175. The Burgon oenochoe is now in the Brit. Mus. ; 

415 Toid. 1, 163, 251. the amphora is figured by Gerhard, Trink- 

416 Thid. i. 214. schalen, Pl, XXX. Figs. 1-3. 

47 Tbid. 1. 206, 207. 423 Poen. V. ii. 15. 

418 Blaydes, Arist. Ranac, ed. 1889, p. vi. 44 Pollux E, 102, says of a woman who 
n. used rouge: ob mpédcwmrov GAAQ mpoowmeior 

419 Meineke, op. cit. i. 251. pepe. 

420 Ibid. i. 268. #5 Meineke, op. cif. i. 135. 


#1 See Daremberg and Saglio, Dict, Ant. pt. 
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thy autny &€ (sc. THY Kom@diav) Kai Tpvypdiay gaci dia TO Tots EddoKt- 
~ A col Cd , oe , 
povow éni td Anvalw yrebKos b(S0c@at, Orep €xaddovy tTpvya, 7) OTL wnTO 
, e 
Tpocwteiwy nupnuevav Tpuyi diayplovtes Ta TpoTwTa UTrEKpivoyTo. 
and again : 1° 
e A , >’ \ A , a 427 , \ , 

ot S€ SedvdTes avTOVs WaTE TOVaLoUS TNAW*” yplovTes Kai TPUYLAa 

éwl péons ayopas Tovs adiKobytas éxwpddovy .... 6Tt Tpuyla xpLopevot 


> , 
Exw@pwdour. 
Dionysius Thrax, or one of his interpolators, gives a similar account : #8 


r , a“ 
ot S€ aidovpevot, wadrov Sé PoSovpevot, Tpvyla TEepryplovTes avTaV 


\ v cA ’ , 
Tas Overs OVTWS ELaHETAV— 


and Horace *? speaks of the tragic (sic) chorus as ‘ peruncti faecibus ora.’ I 
conceive that this smearing of the face with the lees of the wine-god was in- 
tended to serve much the same purpose as the animal-disguise. 

In Tragedy the link with the past is not so easily detected. Literary 
composition had fostered anthropomorphism, and the wdunors did not often 
demand other than human masks. Still, it may be surmised that the form 
of these, which ‘appear generally to have covered the whole head like a 
visor, *° betrays their origin. Again, ‘one of the most characteristic features 
of the tragic mask was the onkos. This was a cone-shaped prolongation of 
the upper part of the mask above the forehead, intended to give size and 
impressiveness to the face.’ *! It seems to me possible that in this onkos we 
have a relic of the elongated animal-head, or even of the crest which we 
noticed on the Island stones in the case of the ass, lion, and horse. Occasion- 
ally the tragic mask was still more realistic: ‘Actaeon had to be represented 
with horns, Argos with a multitude of eyes. Evippe in the play of Euripides 
had the head of a mare. <A special mask of this kind must have been 
required to depict Io with the ox-horns in the Prometheus Vinctus of 
Aeschylus,’ #? The Arch. Zeit. for 1878 ** published, among others, a mask 
surmounted by an eagle, from a Pompeian wall-painting. 

Lastly, the Satyric drama shows traces of the same origin. The dress 
of its satyrs consisted in ‘a rough goat-skin round the loins, with a tail 
hanging down behind.’ Their masks were ‘ provided with a shock of 
bushy hair, and exhibited coarse and lascivious features.’ They seem also to 
have indulged in animal postures, one of which ‘was called the ox@y or 
oxw@trevpa, and is variously explained by the old grammarians as having 





46 Thid. i. 538-9. 431 Haigh, The Attic Theatre, p. 220, 
#27 With this may be compared the use of 452 Thid. p. 221. 
mnads at the Eleusinian initiation: Dem. 313, 433 Vol. xxxvi. Pl. 3. An eagle head-cover- 
16. ing occurs on a cameoin Miiller-Wieseler, Denk. 
423 Bekker, Anced. Gr. vol. ii. p. 748, 12. i. No. 228: also on coins of the gens Poblicia ; 
4°29 Ars Poet. 277. see Morell’s Thesaurus Num. 4-H. 
4° Smith, Diet. Ant, ed, 1891, vol. ii. p. 374 434 Haigh, op. cit. p. 265, 
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consisted in shading the eyes with the hands, or in turning the head to and 
fro like an owl,’# 


| 6. The wearing of sacrificial skins during religious rites may be con- 
nected with the practice of wearing them in war. The underlying idea 
would be the same in both cases, viz. that of putting oneself literally and 
metaphorically under the protection of the animal-god. It is, for example, 
easy to see how the worshippers of the horse might ally themselves, so to 
say, with their deity by wearing his skin in battle*°* In fact Herodotus 
(vii. 70) actually describes the custom. ‘These Aethiopians from Asia ’—he 
remarks—‘ were for the most part equipped like the Indians, but they had 
upon their heads the skins of horses’ foreheads flayed off together with the 
ears and the crest; the crest serving in place of a plume, and the horses’ 
ears being fastened upright.’ To come nearer home; the Revue Archéologique 
for 1890 *" published a fragment of green schist covered with reliefs of a 
quasi-Mycenaean style, on which we see a procession of warriors. ‘ En arriére 
tombe un curieux appendice, que l’on ne peut mieux comparer qu’’ une 
queue de renard, i laquelle seraient encore attenantes les deux pattes 
postérieures de l’animal...Tout bien examiné, il y a li un travail de hachures 
obliques et paralléles, qui indique la dépouille de quelque animal 4 queue 
fournie...Dans une figure il semble méme que l’on distingue la téte de 
lanimal.’ #8 Again, on a vase-fragment found at Tiryns we have two warriors 
‘from whose hips hangs down a long strip which has been explained, 
probably correctly, as the tail of an animal’s skin thrown over their back.’ 

The inconvenience of such a costume would ensure its ultimate 
rejection ; but the tenacity of tradition usually retains some emblem of the 
past. Alexander the Great was often portrayed wearing a /ion’s mask, or a 
head-dress composed of an e/ephant’s scalp; and coins of Seleucus I. represent 
that monarch in a helmet adorned with the horns and ears of a Jul/. The 
mintage of the Roman gens Marcia *® shows the head of Philip, King of 
Macedon, with two goat’s-horns on his forehead. 

Parallel customs prevailed among the Italians. The Pontifices and 
Salii had fur caps made of the skins of sacrificial victims. The early 
inhabitants *! of Latium wore a very similar animal-cap by way of helmet— 
‘fulvosque lupi de pelle galeros Tegmen habent capiti’ (Verg. Aen. vii. 688). 
Again, ‘the standard bearers on the arches and columns are universally 
represented as Vegetius describes them (J/i/. ii. 16), with a close scull-cap 
over which the head and skin of some wild beast is drawn, so that the face 
appears through the gaping jaws. It is curious, too, how favourite among 





435 Tbid. p. 291. 41 Pliny, N.H. vii. 23, says: ‘In multis 
436 Frazer, Totemism, p. 26. autem montibus genus hominum capitibus cani- 
437 Vol. xv. pp 145-152, Pll. IV. V. nis, ferarum pellibus velari ; pro voce latratum 
48 Rev. Arch. Le. p. 146 and n. 3. edere, unguibus armatum venatu et aucupio 
439 Schuchhardt, op. cit. p. 132, Fig. 132.  vesci.’ 

See Dr. Leaf, Companion to the Iliad, p. 192. 4” Rich, Dict, Ant. s.v. ‘Galea pellibus 
40 Morell, Thesaurus Num, 4. tecta,’ 
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the Romans was the Greek design of Herakles wearing the lion’s mask. It 
occurs on coins of the gens Aburia, Acilia, Caecilia, Cornelia, Curiatia, 
Curtia, Domitia, Fabia, Fabrinia, Licinia, Livineia, Maenia, Marcia, Minutia, 
Numitoria, Opeimia, Papiria, Pinaria, Pompeia, Pomponia, Rubria, Servilia, 
Sextilia, Sulpicia, Terentia, Trebania, Vargunteia, Volteia: also on the 
‘Roma,’ and consular coins. Scareely less common is the head of Juno 
Sispita wearing her goat’s skin and horns. She appears thus on coins of the 
gens Cornuficia, Julia, Mettia, Papia, Procilia, Roscia, Thoria; and on consulars. 
A coin of the gens Calpurnia ‘* oddly enough shows ‘Junonis Lanuvinae 
caput quod perperam larlatwm fingitur’! An inspection of Morell’s draw- 
ing will satisfy us that the head is male, not female, and probably represents 
a priest of the goddess arrayed in sacrificial garb. Another skin-clad figure 
on Roman coins is that of Africa wearing an elephant’s mask: see the gens 
Caecilia, Cestia, Eppia, Norbana,—also sundry consular coins. It occurs too 
on Graeco-Roman gems * and other ** objets dart. 

Lastly, the animal-disguise dwindles to a mere emblem or device worn 
on the helmet or engraved on the shield. Numerous examples may be 
found in any treatise on ancient weapons ; indeed, the custom survived far 
into the middle ages. 


e. Another trace of primitive skin-wearing is to be found in the numis- 
matic symbols of certain cities. Just as the warrior adopted the animal- 
garb for his armorial bearings, so the community to which he belonged took 
it for their monetary token. This is, I think, a plausible explanation for the 
strange un-Hellenic hal/-creatures which occur so frequently as early coin- 
types. The fore-part of a lion is found on the currency of Miletus, Cnidus, 
Leontini, Acantbus, and Lycia: of a bw// on that of Phlius, Samos, Acanthus, 
Larissa, the Perrhaebians and Lycia: of both these animals facing each other 
on that of Lydia: also the forepart of a winged lion appears on coins of 
Lycia and Lesbos. Coins of Apollonia and Corcyra show the forepart of a 
cow. Cyme, Zacynthus, Phareadon, Pherae, and Maroneia have the front half 
of a horse ; Lesbos, Larissa, the Perrhaebians and Cleitor that of a bridled 
horse ; Zacynthus that of a winged horse. Lycia has the foreparts of a bull 
and a horse, back to back. Cyzicus, Lycia, Phocis, and Lesbos show the 
forepart of a Loar; Samos that of a winged boar. Aegae and Mysia have 
a half-goat: Sicyon a half-chmiera : Argos a half-wo/f: Cranium and Pheneus 
a half-ram : Psophis and Selge a half-stag: Lycia a half-grifin. Similarly 
the type of Stymphalus is the front half of a /ird ; while there are coins of 
Crannon, Pherae, and Tricca, which for obverse have the forepart of a bull 
grasped by a youth and for reverse the forepart of a horse. 

The design may have passed through further stages, since not only 
animal-heads, but also animal-scalps are used for the same armorial purpose. 


443 Morell, op. cit. Tab. iv. 2. and 12. It forms the topic of a paper in the 
444 Brit. Mus. Cat. Nos. 1497-1501, 2236 Rev. Archéol. for 1891, vol. xvii. pp. 380-4, 
44° See Le Musée Fol, 1875, Pl. 5, Nos. 10 
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Of these the most famous is the lion’s scalp, which was the device of Samos 
and other cities: its first appearance is on an Island stone of green slate, 
discovered in Crete and now in the British Museum.** 

Finally, a community, which adopted as its badge the symbol of the 
animal that it worshipped, would be not unlikely to call itself by that 
animal’s name. It is in this way that we should probably explain the 
animal-titles attached to certain early Greek townships and tribes—a custom 
caricatured in the “Tara, "Ovedta:, and Xorpeadraz at Sikyon. 


A. B. Cook. 


46 Brit, Mus, Cat. of Gems, No, 13: described as ‘cuttle-fish ?’ 
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A LECYTHUS FROM ERETRIA WITH THE DEATH OF PRIAM. 
[Pu. 1X.] 


THE lecythus which is the subject of the present paper, and which is 
represented, after a drawing by M. Gillieron, on Pl. 1X., was bought by me at 
Chalcis in December 1893, and is now in the British School at Athens. It 
is said to come from Eretria, and this statement is doubtless true. Eretria is 
well known to be a mine of graves of all periods, especially the finest ; and 
many excavations there, both authorized and unauthorized, have enriched the 
museum of Athens, and, by clandestine export, those of many foreign capitals 
also. Most conspicuous among the treasures recovered lave been the lecythi 
with paintings upon a white ground. Our lecythus belongs to an uncommon 
class ; a similar, but not identical variety is familiar to readers of the Hellenic 
Journal from the three examples published last year by Miss Sellers. Of the 
style and technique of the vase I shall speak later; at present we need only 
notice that the figures are in black or rather a rich dark brown varnish, laid 
on over a white ground, and that the style of the drawing, which, especially 
in the profiled outlines of the faces, is much finer than in the lecythi 
published by Miss Sellers, seems to belong to the beginning of the fifth 
century—a date which we shall, I think, find consistent with the results 
derived from more technical evidence. 

The vase is of double interest, from its subject as well as its technique. 
The subject is a remarkable one, and is especially interesting, from a typo- 
logical point of view, for the light which it throws on the manner in which 
the Epic tradition is modified by artistic and technical influences. To this 
the first part of the present paper will be devoted. 


I.—SuBJECT. 


In the centre of the field is an altar, with volutes at the top, and raised 
upon two steps, of which the lower is a high one, the upper a very small one. 
On this altar sits a bearded man, facing to the left, draped in a himation ; 
his right knee is drawn up, his foot resting on the volute of the altar; he 
extends both his arms forward as if in supplication to the figure in front of 
him. Against his knees rest a spear and a shield. From the left there 
advances towards him another figure in vigorous motion. Unfortunately the 
upper part of this figure is much damaged ; it seems to be that of a young 
man, clothed in a short chiton, with a breastplate over it, of which the 
mrépuyes are visible on the vase, In his right hand he holds, extended at 
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arm’s length behind him, a severed human head with streaming hair, and he 
appears to be in the act of hurling it at the bearded man in front of him ; 
his left arm has entirely disappeared. 

Behind the altar stands a woman draped in a himation; she raises her 
left hand to her head as a token of grief, and stretches out her right in 
supplication to the young warrior. A staff, spear, or sceptre, which she 
seems to hold in her right hand, is, I think, meant to be leaning against the 
altar, 

The altar, the young man attacking the old, and the suppliant woman 
behind, suffice at once to identify the scene. Numerous other representa- 
tions, differing more or less from the one before us, show in a similar manner 
the death of Priam at the hand of Neoptolemus, on the altar of his own 
palace. The woman may, from the type, be either Hecuba or Andromache ; 
the firm and youthful profile seems to point to the latter. The subject is a 
favourite one among vase-painters of all periods, either as a separate scene, or 
forming part of a larger composition showing various scenes from the sack of 
Troy. Professor Robert! has pointed out that the various scenes of the 
Iliupersis vases were not originally a single composition, from which, in 
certain cases, various episodes were selected for separate treatment ; but that 
the separate scenes, of more or less independent origin, were later combined 
into the larger compositions. If we had merely the death of Priam on our 
vase, our investigation would be a comparatively simple one; it is the com- 
plication added by the addition of another element, the barbarous death of 
Astyanax, whose head we see in the hand of Neoptolemus, that gives to our 
vase its chief interest. 

In its simple form the death of Priam, as we see it represented on vases, 
conforms usually to one of two main types. The king either lies dead or 
dying on the altar, while Neoptolemus stands over him, perhaps to give him 
the coup de grdce, or else he sits or kneels on the altar, and stretches out his 
arms in supplication to his ruthless enemy. Much more commonly, however, 
Neoptolemus is represented as holding by one leg the boy Astyanax, whom 
he swings in the air as if about to hurl him at Priam. Here, too, Priam is 
sometimes lying dead on the altar, sometimes seated on it; and the same is 
the case with a third type, represented by our vase and one other, where 
Neoptolemus is throwing the head only of Astyanax. To put it in a 
tabular form, we have : 

Type A, 

(1) Priam lies dead on altar, Neoptolemus stands over him; no 
Astyanax.—Examples: Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. cexiii.; Rom. Mittheil. 1888, 
p. 109 ; Furtwiingler, Summlung Sabouroff, 48; Brit. Mus. Catalogue, B. 241. 

(2) Priam sits on altar, Neoptolemus stands over him ; no Astyanax.— 
Example: Rdm. AMittheil. 1888, p. 108. 


1 Bild und Lied, pp. 59 sqq. 
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Type BR. 


(1) Priam lies dead on altar, Neoptolemus hurls Astyanax by leg.— 
Example: Furtwiingler, Sammlung Sabouroff, 49. 

(2) Priam sits on altar, Neoptolemus hurls Astyanax by leg.--Examples: 
Gerhard, Htrush. und Campan. Vasenbilder 21; Auserl. Vasenb. cexiv.; 
Heydemann, Jlinpersis i. (Brygos); Arch. Epigr. Mitth. Ocest. Ungarn 1898, 
p. 120 (? Brygos) ; Arch. Zeitung 1882, p. 39, taf. iii, (Euphronios) ; J/onw- 
menti d, Inst. XI. xiv.; Brit. Mus. Catalogue, B. 205 ; Berlin Catalogue, 2175. 


Type C. 

(1) Priam lies dead on altar, Neoptolemus hurls head only of Astyanax.— 
Example: Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenbilder cexiii.; ef. Arch. Epigr. Mitth. aus 
Oest. Ungarn ii. p. 29, no. 32. 

(2) Priam sits on altar, Neoptolemus hurls head only of Astyanax.— 
Example: our lecythus. 

Besides these we have others which show a more or less original treatment 
of the subject, e.g. the famous Vivenzio vase (Baumeister, taf. xiv , Heyde- 
mann, Jliupersis, ii. etc.) where the dead Astyanax lies in the lap of Priam ;? 
but these are the most important for the development of the type. 

Let us now proceed to consider the theme as it was originally offered 
to the vase-painter by Epic tradition, and see how he has adapted and 
modified it. The story of the fall of Troy, doubtless existing in traditions 
earlier than any of the set epics that recorded it, formed the subject of the 
Iliupersis of Arctinus and the JLitéle Iliad of Lesches. According to 
Arctinus’ version, Priam was slaiu on the altar of Zeus ‘Epxezos in his own 
palace; but Astyanax was put to death by a common resolution of the 
Greeks, chiefly at the instigation of Ulysses; this is the story followed also 
by Euripides in his Zroades, According to Lesches, on the other hand, 


Priam was dragged by Neoptolemus from the altar, and slain at the door of 
his house ; and Astyanax was hurled by Neoptolemus over the walls of 


Troy,—a tale evidently known also to the writer of the J/iad itself, to judge 
trom Andromache’s prophetic lament (xxiv. 734) 


” , rn 
n TUs Ayatov 
piver yeipos EX@V aTrO TUpyoU, 


unless indeed the story of the hurling of Astyanax from the walls was 
originally suggested by this passage. As to the treatment of these, the two 
most impressive episodes of the sack of Troy, by other writers, such as 
Stesichorus, we have no clear evidence; but we can see that, while there was 
a common basis of accepted tradition, there was considerable scope for 
variety in the details of the story. We know however, of no literary 
evidence for a tradition of the beheading of Astyanax, as we see it portrayed 


* For others, see Heydemann, Rim. Mittheil, 1888. p. 104, 105, &e. 
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on two of our vases; nor again is there any literary evidence for a close 
connexion between these two scenes, so often united on vases. The dramatic 
effect, if once established in literature, could hardly have failed to leave 
some trace. The destruction at the same hand and even perhaps by the 
same blow of Troy’s ancient king and the youngest scion of his house, of 
her link with the past and her hope for the future, forms a most impressive 
addition to the Iliupersis. But those best acquainted with the methods of 
Greek vase-painters, and especially with the usual development and adapta- 
tion of types in early examples, will hardly be inclined to see here a free 
invention of the artist for the sake of dramatic effect. Though the early 
vase-painter was always ready to catch at any suggestion offered by tech- 
nical conditions or accidental juxtaposition, in order to render the scene he 
was portraying, or to enhance its effect, he rarely if ever ventured on so 
bold a flight of fancy as would be implied by this combination, if it were a 
free and original conception. It is far more likely that the suggestion came 
to him, so to speak, from outside; and I think we may trace the way 
it came. 

The story of the death of Astyanax is very similar to another story 
also commonly represented on early vases, that of the death of Troilus. In 
both cases alike it is the youngest and most promising scion of the Trojan 
royal house that is killed, and killed with circumstances of peculiar 
barbarity. The murderer is in one case Achilles, in the other case his son 
Neoptolemus, who replaces him after his death among the Greek leaders. 
Thus a confusion between the two myths is easy to explain ;* and that such 
confusion actually took place among vase-painters seems to me conclusively 


proved by a comparison between our new lecythus and the representation of 


the death of Troilus on a vase reproduced in Avchacologische Zeitung xiv. 
taf. 91. In the two the position of the principal figure, a warrior throwing 
with his right hand the severed head of a boy, is almost identical; and the 
presence of the altar in both cases seems to emphasize the identity of the 
type. In the case of Troilus, the savage cruelty of Achilles, in cutting off 
the head of his youthful victim, is a regular feature in the representation, 
and it also has some literary authority.*| Beheading was regarded by the 
Greeks as a peculiarly barbarous form of mutilation, and is quoted, for 
example, in the the well-known passage at the beginning of the Zumenides ° 
where Apollo mentions various horrors fit for the surroundings of the Furies. 
In two vases a stage in the story after the death of Troilus is represented ; 
in both his severed head appears. On the vase already quoted® Achilles is 
brandishing it in his right hand, as if about to throw it in the face of the 
brothers of his victim, who advance to avenge his death. In the other case’ 
the head appears between the combatants as they advance. Either Achilles 


3 Cf. Robert, p. 112, where the same fusion mentioned in Sophocles’ play, fr. 562 B, Din- 
is mentioned, only that the Astyanax motive is dorf. See Arch, Zeitung xiv. p. 230. 


transferred to Troilus in the vase (Jlon. Lnst. i. ou erSG. 
34). 8 Arch, Zcitung xiv. tat. 91. 
+ Lycophron 813 caparouneis 3 mutilation is * Gerhard, userlesene Vaserbilder, eexx 1, 
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has already thrown it, and it is flying through the air, or else he has 
impaled it on the end of his spear, and holds it out to horrify the advancing 
Trojans ; the intention of the artist is not quite clear, but I incline to the 
first hypothesis, especially as the hair seems to trail behind the head as it flies ; 
the process of the story, too, remains the same, only being represented at a 
slightly different moment. Now, as there is no trace of a similar story 
about the mutilation of Astyanax, I think it is quite clear from the two 
vases with the head of Astyanax, and especially from our lecythus, that this 
beheading is transferred by the vase-painter from Troilus to Astyanax, and 
that Achilles’ barbarity in the one case is inherited by his son Neoptolemus 
in the other. 

But another feature also appears to have been similarly transferred. 
According to the story, Achilles slew Troilus at the altar of the Thymbraean 
Apollo, whither he had pursued him. This altar is most prominent on all 


the vases which represent the death of Troilus. In one case the body of 


Troilus lies on the altar, just as the body of Priam does in some of the vases 
representing his death ; the body of Astyanax on the Vivenzio vase also lies 
on the altar, on Priam’s knees. When the circumstances of the death 
of Troilus were transferred, as we see they were, to the death of Astyanax, 
this altar was transferred also. The altar was particularly convenient where 
Neoptolemus was represented as hurling Astyanax by one leg; according to 
the epic version, he hurled him over the walls; but, as Dr. Schneider ® very 
justly observes, a deep abyss is a thing which it is impossible to represent on 
a vase; and an altar against which he could be dashed forms a fitting 
substitute. But I do not think it would be a probable substitute, unless 
some suggestion of the presence of an altar came in from elsewhere, 
as we see it comes from the death of Troilus. Then the rest follows 
easily. 

We have seen that the [liupersis as represented on vases is not a varied 
and original design, but a composition made up of several independent scenes, 
each having a recognized type of its own. Two of these independent scenes 
have an altar in them as a most prominent feature ; the death of Priam, 
which in the epic is connected with an altar; and the death of Astyanax, in 
which an altar is introduced from confusion with the death of Troilus. In 
the process of composition, it was natural that these two scenes with an altar 
should be condensed into one ; and thus we have a technical, almost fortuitous 
origin for a combination which was developed by the vase-painters with full 
perception of its dramatic force. That the altar is the same in both cases 
seems to receive farther confirmation from a detail which is not without 
significance. On the Vivenzio vase and on the Brygos vase! we see a palm- 
tree and a tripod, which do not seem at all appropriate beside the altar of 
Zeus “Epxeios in Priam’s house. But both a palm-tree and a tripod occur, as 
the appropriate emblems beside an altar of Apollo, in the Troilus scene on 


8 For a list of these, see Klein, Huphronios, 9 Troischer Sagenkreis, p. 172. 
2nd. ed. p. 213 sqq. &c. 10 Heydemann, J/iupersis 1. 
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vases. Their reappearance in the Ilupersis scene serves to prove yet more 
clearly that the altar by which they stand has also been transferred from 
Troilus to Astyanax. 

Thus the juxtaposition of the two scenes, the death of Priam and the 
death of Astyanax, is explained, and even to some extent their combination 
into one. But here we enter upon a question which is not so simple as it at 
first appears. At first sight, one would certainly say that, upon most of the 
vases which unite the two scenes, Neoptolemus is represented as hurling the 
boy Astyanax at Priam. But the intention of a Greek vase-painter is not 
always what is most obvious to the modern eye; and though in the present 
case I believe the obvious explanation to be the right one, we must not 
accept it without some consideration. We must remember and allow for the 
tendency of the Greek artist to get in as much of the story as possible ; often 
what could not, for local or temporal reasons, have been really visible at 
once. As Professor Robert ” puts it, ‘narration in a sequence of scenes is 
entirely alien to early art, which condenses all into one scene—but a scene 
without exact definition of time or space.’ 

It is interesting to observe the extreme way in which Professor 
Furtwiingler applies this principle to the scene before us.!* In the first type, 
he says, ‘Priam, already dead, lies on the altar; Neoptolemus swings 
Astyanax to hurl him into the abyss; here these two incidents, which 
according to tradition occurred in two different places, are joined together. 
In the second type, Priam is still alive; seated or crouching on the altar, he 
begs mercy of the savage Neoptolemus ; the latter grasps Astyanax. Here 
also two episodes distinct in time are united, for Priam was not pursued and 
his life threatened at the same time as the child was killed. Yet this com- 
position is just the one chosen and longest kept to; the great vase-painters 
Kuphronios and Brygos have reproduced it. It is well known that the 
naive art of early time, instead of avoiding representations like this, condensed 
so to speak and seeking to group together distinct actions in the same frame, 
had actually some preference for them. The artists could assume the legend 
to be well enough known, and so in a case like that which now concerns us 
they were in no danger of the misunderstanding—into which some modern 
interpreters have fallen—that Neoptolemus was going to slay Priam by 
striking him with the body of Astyanax; everybody knew that Neoptolemus 
was going to hurl the boy from the walls, and afterwards to kill the terrified 
old man. But art must have had a peculiar delight in uniting these two 
episodes in the same composition ; how could she represent more impressively 
both the irreparable ruin of Troy and the presumptuous exultation of the 
conquerors, than by recording at the same time the tragic end of the ancient 
chief of the people upon the family altar, and that of its last scion, the 
young Astyanax ?’ 

This extreme view, though based on sound principles, cannot, I think, 


1 Eg, the Euphronios vase, Gerhard, user. 2 Bild und Leid, p. 17. 
Vaserb, cexxiv. &e. 13 Sammlung Sabouroff, i. 49. 
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be successfully applied in the case before us. The possibility of a. misunder- 
standing cannot be so easily dismissed, since it has actually occurred in the 
interpretation of the vases offered by many archaeologists who are familiar 
enough with the story represented, and who would certainly not have looked for 
a new and unknown variety of the myth if the known one would have fitted 
the pictures. In some of the vases Neoptolemus actually grasps Priam by 
the hair while he swings Astyanax by the leg in his other hand. We surely 
cannot imagine the vase-painter, however ill-defined the temporal and local 
conditions may be, to intend here to represent Neoptolemus as hurling the 
boy over the walls of Troy with one hand, while he grasps Priam with the 
other. And the presence of the altar of Zeus “Epxeios makes such a feat 
still more incredible, since it was inside the palace of Priam in the middle 
of the town; this fact is still farther emphasized on a vase published by Dr. 
Hartwig," and attributed by him to Brygos, on which there are visible, behind 
and above the altar, the remains of a colonnade and architrave which must 
represent the palace itself. 

I think then we may dismiss the theory that the two scenes are only 
placed in more or less conventional juxtaposition, and not dramatically 
united. But another point still remains to be decided, though it is rather 
a matter of detail. Is Neoptolemus dashing Astyanax against the altar, 
as a visible and representable substitute for the abyss into which, according 
to the epic, he hurled the child from the towers of Troy, or is he hurling 
him as a missile against Priam? Here too our new vase is a help. What- 
ever be the case with the whole body of Astyanax, we can hardly doubt 
that his severed head is used as a missile, just as the head of Troilus is 
thrown on the two vases we have quoted. It is a piece of wanton cruelty, 
to add horror to the death of Priam, and so quite in keeping with the other 
atrocities that marked the terrible night of the sack of Troy. If the head 
is so thrown at Priam, it seems natural to suppose that the body is also, 
when we see it swung in the air. In some cases the shut eye seems to 
indicate that the boy is already dead, so that there was no need to dash his 
brains out against the altar, though his corpse could be used as a weapon 
to assail Priam. For all these reasons I think the more forcible and dramatic 
explanation is also the more probable, and that the vase-painters developed 
to the uttermost the tragic horror of a scene which, in its origin, was due to 
a technical, almost a fortuitous combination. 

One more detail on our vase calls for notice. 
observed that a shield and a spear lean against the altar in front of 
Priam. These cannot, from their position, belong to Neoptolemus, who 
could not well lean his arms against the knees of his victim just 
before his impetuous advance against him. They must then belong to 
And here our literary illustration must come from a source to 


It has already been 


Priam. 





4 Arch. Epigr. Mittheil. aus Ocsterreich- is only a restoration, though a very probable 


Ungarn 1893, p. 123. It must, however, be one, 
remembered that here the presence of Astyanax 
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be used with great caution. In Virgil’s wonderful description of the 
sack of Troy there is a confused and mysterious horror which contrasts 
strangely with the clear and definite, though often cruel scenes depicted on 
the Iliupersis vases. The Roman poet is doubtless influenced by the art 
and literature of later Greece; but there is no reason why he may not have 
preserved for us some features which belonged to the common inheritance 
of early tradition; such can only be traced from a coincidence with a 
representation like that now before us. Aeneas! relates how Priam, 
when he saw all was lost, armed himself, and was about to rush forth into 
the fray, until Hecuba persuaded him to lay aside a defence to him so 
useless, and rather to take refuge at the altar of his palace. It is 
difficult to see what else can be the meaning of the arms leaning against the 
altar, but that Priam had thus taken them up and laid them aside on second 
thoughts ; and so this—not the least pathetic—feature of the story gains an 
authority nearly six centuries earlier than it had before, and at the same 
time new iight is thrown upon Virgil’s use of earlier material. Whether 
the huge bay-tree which Virgil mentions as growing beside the altar has 
also any early authority, it is hard to say; but it may very probably have 
been suggested to the poet by some pictures of the same subject. If so we 
may very likely seek its origin in the palm-tree which, as we have seen, grew 
as a symbol beside the altar of the Thymbraean Apollo at which Troilus was 
slain by Achilles, and which was transplanted, with other elements of the 
Troilus myth, to the altar in Priam’s palace at which Astyanax and the aged 
king meet a common death by the hand of Neoptolemus. 


IIL—StyLeE anD TECHNIQUE. 


So far we have been concerned exclusively with the subject represented 
on our lecythus. Its style and technique are no less worth discussion. 

The shape is somewhat higher and narrower than that of the lecythi 
published by Miss Sellers; the size rather smaller, the total height being 
11 inches (275 m.), that of the white ground 5 inches (7125 m); the rim 
of the mouth is concave on the outside, not bell-shaped; a slight ridge 
runs round the neck just above the junction with the handle; the foot 
is almost a frustum of a cone, but with slightly concave sides. The first 
process in the ornamentation has been the application of the slip to form the 
white ground, over the upper part of the body only. Then the figures and 
the rest of the ornamentations have all been added at the same time, and in 
the same black varnish, thinning out to reddish brown. This varnish forms 
a plain covering, applied with a brush while the vase was on the wheel, on 
the upper part of the neck, down to the ridge, on the lower part of the body, 
the top of the foot, and the lower part of the sides of the foot. It is also 
applied to the back and sides of the handle, the inside being left bare. 





19 Aeneid ii. 509 &e. 
H.S.—VOL. XIV. N 
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There is a simple and roughly drawn macander, bordered by a double line, at 
the top of the body, on the white ground; and on the shoulder is a double 
circle of diverging rays, doubtless a simplification of the interlacing lotus-bud 
pattern. 

In the figures, the most remarkable thing is the use of the incised lines, 
which are not only used freely to represent folds of drapery and other details 
within the mass of black silhouette, but are also used to define or correct its 
outlines, especially in the profiles of the faces, which are thus drawn with a 
firmness of touch and a delicacy and beauty of style which give the chief 
artistic value to this vase. Other portions, such as the feet of the woman 
behind Priam, are very carelessly drawn. But the fine profiles can only be 
paralleled upon the red-figured vases of the Attic masters of about 500 B.c., 
and this gives us the most trustworthy indication as to date. 

Our lecythus must be assigned in the first instance to a somewhat small 
class, of which it is in some respects, especially in skill of drawing, the most 
advanced example. This class includes a set of lecythi with black figures on 
a white ground, representing mythological subjects; almost all the examples 
that belong to it have been found at Eretria. The style and technique 
show in all cases a distinct affinity ; but the ornamentation, apart from the 
figures, varies ; there is usually some kind of palmette decoration on the 
shoulder, as on the later white lecythi with outline designs. But this 
decoration varies in almost all classes, and I doubt whether any hard and 
fast rule can be made about it. Doubtless it is usually, on outline lecythi, 
later than the simple ray pattern ;'° but on the other hand it is impossible, 
judging by the style, to place our lecythus later than those published in 
this Journal in 1893. In most cases we find purple used pretty freely on the 
figures ; in one case, the Siren lecythus, white, which, on the whitish ground, 
is remarkable—to this we shall have to recur. 

These Eretrian lecythi, as we are I think justified in calling them from 
the place where they were mostly found, without as yet drawing any conclu- 
sions as to where they were made, form a distinct class among the lecythi 
with black figures on a white ground. Such lecythi are of course found in 
great numbers almost wherever Greek vases are discovered; their old name, 
vases of Locri, is due to their frequency at Locri in South Italy ; but it was 
never a name of any scientific value, and it is now generally given up. The 
ordinary run of such white lecythi with black figures is almost entirely 
devoid of artistic or mythological interest, seldom rising above the most 
common-place shop-work ; apart from the Eretrian examples there are very 
few which repay any detailed study. Many of them may be of later period. 
They do not therefore afford us much help in an attempt to assign to the 
Kretrian lecythi their due position in the development of vase-painting. 

Other vases with white ground are more important to us. Alabastra 
are nearest akin to lecythi both in shape and decoration ; and alabastra with 
white ground and black figures upon it form an interesting class—those in 





'6 See Mittheil. Athen. 1890, p. 44 (Weisshaiip]). 
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particular which have representations of negroes have been often published 
and discussed.“ It would clearly be impossible to speak here of vases with 
white ground in general. As M. Pottier has pointed out,'® there are two 
rival methods of technique which go back to a very early period in the 
history of Greek pottery—the one, which gives a hard and smooth surface to 
the clay of which the vase is made, and then uses it as a ground for decor- 
ation; the other, which covers the clay entirely with some pigment, usually 
white or whitish, and then paints upon this added ground. 

All we need notice at present is that there was a very strong growth of 
this second method in the sixth century, originating, probably, in Rhodes or 
Asia Minor, and developing to the highest perfection in the fabrics of Cyrene 
and Naucratis. We shall have to notice later the affinities shown to these 
two fabrics by the Eretrian lecythi. 

There is, however, another class of vases which must first be considered, 
before we proceed to trace the relations of the different groups. This class, 
which has been exhaustively treated by M. J. Six in the Gazette Archéologique,” 
has white or polychrome paintings on a black ground. Thus it also belongs 
to the second of the two great divisions in method, since in it also the clay 
of the vase is completely covered by a pigment which serves as a ground for 
further decoration—the pigment in this case being the ordinary black varnish 
which is used on black-figured vases to draw the silhouettes of the figures 
upon the natural red of the clay, and on red-figured vases to form a back- 
ground round the figures, which are left open in the same natural red. 
It is also worthy of note that both varieties of this second method lead to a 
similar development, whether the added ground is white or black. On the 
white ground the figure comes to be drawn in outline instead of in silhouette 
a process already familiar at Rhodes and Naucratis; on the black ground 
also we often find outline drawings, but incised not painted, according to the 
facility offered by the material.?° 

Among these vases with coloured decoration, laid on over a black ground, 
M. Six distinguishes two classes—or rather one clearly defined class, and 
beside it a miscellaneous set, which have not very much beyond the technique 
in common. The more definite class includes a number of bowls with a 
raised boss in the middle—dqvarae dugparoéooat—which are almost certainly 
an Athenian imitation of the interior of Naucratite pottery. As to the 
others, the evidence is not so satisfactory, but some of them are certainly of 
Attic origin, and there is a strong presumption that all are. 

The lecythus with white ground, in its finest form, with outline drawings 
and polychrome painting, has always been considered an Attic product.*! But 
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the finest specimens have been found in great numbers at Eretria ;*? it may 





7 Froehner, Deux peintures grecqucs dela Neé- 19 1888, pp. 193 sqq., 281 sqq. Pl. 28, 29. 
cropole de Kameiros; Heydemann, Arch. Zeitung 20 Six., art, cit. p. 198. 
xxx. p. 35; Winnefeld, IMittheil. Athen. 1889, 21 Pottier, Les lécythes blanes attiques. 
p- 41; cf. also 1890, p. 243 (Bethe). 22 See AeAtiov ’Apx. 1888-1892 passim. 


18 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1890, p. 380. 
N 2 
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indeed be doubted whether those found in or near Athens itself can surpass 
those that come from Eretria either in quality or quantity. At the same 
time it is impossible to draw any distinction between the Attic and Eretrian 
varieties ; there are indeed, even apart from the style, indications? which 
compel us to attribute the outline lecythi found at Eretria to the same hands 
as not only the Attic lecythi, but even the finest Attic red-figured and outline 
vases. The only question is whether these Attic lecythi were exported very 
freely to Eretria, or perhaps more probably some of the Attic potters trans- 
ferred their workshops to Eretria, where their wares were in so great demand. 
The enormous number of poor and common-place examples found at Eretria 
seems to imply a local fabric, of course under Athenian influence. 

With the earlier type of Eretrian lecythi to which our example belongs— 
those representing mythological scenes in black figures upon a white ground— 
the case is not so simple. The provenance of these lecythi, so far as I know, 
is almost exclusively Eretria; yet they are customarily spoken of without 
discussion as Attic. This attribution may be correct ; but it certainly is not 


so obvious as to require no proof. It has been too lightly assumed that, 


because these earlier lecythi seem to form one series with the later lecythi 
with outline drawings, of which the Attic affinities are unmistakable, there- 
fore they also were made in Athens. It is not my intention here to decide 
finally whether the earlier class are Attic or not, but rather to point out that 
it is a question that has never been discussed, and that the evidence is not so 
clear as to make discussion superfluous. 

There is evidence for a close connexion, political as well as artistic, 
between Eretria and Athens about the beginning of the fifth century. The 
story that Eretria was originally a colony of Athens, and that there were 
traces of the original connexion in some early Attic and Eretrian cults, may 
be apocryphal ; but they at least imply some recognized relationship. The 
Eretrians and Athenians were united in the famous expedition which resulted 
in the burning of Sardis; and when the Persians retaliated by the invasion 
under Datis, which ended in the battle of Marathon, Eretria was one of the 
first objects of their attack, and the Eretrians naturally applied to Athens for 
help. This help was already on the spot, in the persons of 4000 Athenian 
settlers, who had been planted sixteen years before in the Chalcidian 
territory. Under these circumstances, we need not be surprised to find strong 


aftinities with Attic art in the vases buried at Eretria about the beginning of 
the fifth century. On the other hand we know very little of the art of 


Eretria at this time. After the total destruction of the city by Datis, and its 
rebuilding upon a different site, we find a set of vases which cannot in any 
way be distinguished from Attic. 

For the beginning of the fifth century and the end of the sixth, the 
time to which we must assign the Eretrian vases with black paintings on a 
white ground, we have hardly any other evidence of a local style of art. 


*3 E.g, Alpidos Knadds (6) MeAavwrov on three 168, 5; 1889, p. 75, 3, 4. 
Eretrian lecythi. See AeArfov ’Apx. 1888, p. 
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We must next proceed to notice the affinities which we find in the vases 
themselves to other early styles, and thus, if possible, to discover their origin 
and their position in the history of ceramic art. 

We have already noticed the essential aftinity between vases with black 
or polychrome figures upon a white ground, and those with white or poly- 
chrome figures on a black ground, since in both alike the figures are not laid 
on directly over the natural clay, but over a slip or varnish intended to con- 
ceal it. Both these processes—as it has frequently been observed—became 
popular in Greece about the same time as the rise of red-figured painting on 
vases, all three alike resulting from a new artistic impulse and a desire to 
improve on the old-fashioned black-figured technique. Curiously enough, we 
know the artist to whom both innovations seem to be due; the name of 
Nicosthenes appears both upon vases of this period with black figures upon a 
white ground,”* and also upon a vase which seems a new departure in white 
figures on a black ground.” The artistic character of Nicosthenes is well 
enough known, and especially his skill in adapting metal shapes and decor- 
ations to pottery ; but, although he certainly worked in Athens, his origin is 
doubtful, and the sources from which he derived his types more doubtful 
still. The association of his name does not therefore clear up to any appre- 
ciable degree the problems before us. 

Without attempting to follow the whole history of vases with a white 
ground, from Mycenaean to Roman times, we may at least notice the 
immediate sources from which this technique was introduced into Greece in 
the sixth century. There can hardly be a doubt that these were the great 
vase factories of Naucratis and Cyrene.** The character of these two wares 
is too well known for there to be any need to dwell on it here. What we 
are now concerned with is the evidence for their influence upon the vases, 
made in Greece itself, which form the subject of this study. The means by 
which such influence could be exerted are easy enough to trace. Not only 
objects which clearly show Egyptian influence, but imports of Egyptian 
fabric have been found on the Acropolis at Athens; and among these were 
some characteristic fragments of Naucratite and Cyrenaic pottery. The 
close friendship of Eretria for Miletus too, which led to the Sardis expedition, 
would easily lead to commerce with the Milesian colony of Naucratis. The 
occurrence of the name of Nicosthenes on a vase found at Naucratis is 
another link; though this vase, like many others, was probably an imported 
one, most likely from Athens. But the close connexion between the vases 
of Nicosthenes, with their metallic form and decoration, and those of Cyrene 
can hardly escape our notice ; °° indeed, this affinity is so remarkable that one 


24 See especially Loeschcke, Arch. Zeitung Cyrene, Puchstein, Arch. Zeitung xxxix. Pl. 
1881, 35-38. 10-13. Also Naukratis ii. 50-52 for the differ- 
25 Six, Gazette Arch. 1888, p. 192, &e. ence between the two. 


8 See especially the vases published by M. 
Pottier in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1892, p. 483- 
444, which show strong Cyrenaic affinities, and 
also resemble the work of Nicosthenes, 


26 For the latest views as to Nicosthenes, see 
Pottier, Bull. Cor. Hell. 1893, p. 421-444. 

27 For Naucratis ware see this Jowrnal, 1887, 
Pl. LXXIX., and Naukratis i. and ii, For 
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may be surprised it has not taken a more prominent position hitherto in the 
discussions of the influences under which Nicosthenes worked. That he 
imitated foreign models is admitted on all sides, whether those models came, 
as Professor Loeschcke suggests, from Italy, or, as M. Pottier shows reason 
for believing, from Ionia, The question of Nicosthenes, however, is too wide 
a one to discuss here, and would take us too far from our subject : what we 
need now notice is that the association of his name with the white-ground 
and black-ground vases is at least not inconsistent with their derivation from 
the influence of Naucratis and Cyrene. 

We now come to more positive and direct evidence. The white ground 
was the common feature that first led us to the comparison, though its 
actual composition and the manner in which it is applied differs in the 
various wares, being doubtless to a great extent due to the local conditions 
and the available materials. The use, above this ground, of a white pigment 
—purer white than the ground, which is cream-coloured—is a feature 
common to Naucratite ware and the lecythus with Odysseus and the Sirens 
(.H.S. 1892—3 PI. I.); and it is in both cases used for the nude parts of 
female figures; but on the Eretria vase the white is applied over black, and 
so there is an essential difference of technique, though the result produced 
in the two cases is similar. The resemblance to Naucratis ware is closer 
still in some of the late Eretrian vases with outline drawing; closest of all, 
curiously enough, in those already referred to, which by their Diphilus 
inscription betray a close connexion with Athens, if not an Athenian origin. 
Here the white, like the other colours, is laid on directly over the creamy 
white ground. Another set of vases which we have already noticed as 
closely akin to the Eretrian lecythi are the alabastra of similar technique— 
especially those with representations of negroes.*? There is a close resem- 
blance between these alabastra and Naucratis ware with white ground, 
especially that variety of it which uses incised lines and chooses grotesque 
subjects, sometimes negroes.*? And if, as Dr. Winnefeld suggests, the 
alabastra served, somewhat like the Panathenaic vases, to guarantee the 
quality of their contents, as a precious ointment or scent imported from 
Egypt, it is most natural that their types should be derived from Naucratis, 
the Greek colony in Egypt most famous for its vases.*! 

We next come to the influence exercised by the painting in white and 
red laid on over a black ground which is characteristic of the interior of 
Naucratite vases. In the first place, a whole series has been found on the 
Acropolis at Athens of vases which were certainly made in direct imitation 
of Naucratite ware. A glance at the example figured by M. Six in the 
Gazette Archéologique 1888, Pl. 28, D, will suftice to prove this to any one 
familiar with the vases from Naucratis. The decorative development of this 








29 See above, n. 17, where the references are 31 The ‘negro’ vases are chronologically ap- 
> ? t=) fo) y Pp 


given. plicabie, since, as Dr. Bethe observes, one has 


Cf. Naukratis i, Pl, V. 41 ii. p. 39, Class been found in the ‘ Perserschutt’ on the Acro- 
A 4, polis, zc. was made before 480 B.c. 
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type in Athens, which is followed out by M. Six, does not here concern us; 
but the fact is a most interesting one, since a direct imitation implies the 
probability of less direct influence also. And the imitation occurs in the 
case of that polychrome painting on the black ground which we have 
already recognized as technically analogous to painting on white ground. 
There is, however, another class of polychrome painting on black ground, 
also treated of by M. Six, which is not confined to decorative designs, and 
of which the origin is not so certain. Some specimens of this technique 
were found at Naucratis, but not enough to justify us in assigning it to that 
town. Sometimes the painting is applied over a black glaze which covers 
ordinary red Greek pottery (as in the best known example by Nicosthenes) ; 
sometimes it is applied to ware which is black throughout. In both cases the 
analogy to Naucratis ware does not extend beyond the technique, the decora- 
tive forms being different, and subjects and human figures being frequent, 
while they are entirely absent on the inside of Naucratite vases, which alone 
has this black ground. I have elsewhere “* stated my reasons for believing 
that there is no sufficient reason for believing the black ware with poly- 
chrome decoration to have been made at Naucratis itself; but it is doubtless 
associated with Naucratis, and with those towns in Asia Minor which com- 
bined in the colonization of the city. Several examples of the technique 
have been found in Rhodes,* and the ware is one which is known to have 
been made in Lesbos.*** All this fits in excellently with M. Pottier’s theory 
that Nicosthenes derived the models for his vases from Ionia rather than 
from Italy. 

We have, however, wandered rather far from our Eretrian vases, in our 
attempt to sketch out the influence, direct and indirect, of Naucratis. In 
the case of Cyrene we can keep closer to the subject. First of all, the 
technique, with its black figures on a white ground, is almost exactly 
similar; and the way in which the profile of the faces is outlined with 
incised lines on our Priam lecythus finds a very close analogy in the 
Cyrenaic vases figured in Archaeologische Zeitung 1881, taf. 12 and 13. 
We find also a surprising correspondence of types, which, considering the 
comparatively small number of examples of each kind which we possess, can 
hardly be explained as a coincidence. Thus Odysseus, tied to a column 
instead of the mast of his ship on the Eretrian lecythus HS. xiti. 
Pl. IL, is remarkably similar to the Prometheus, tied to a similar column, on a 
Cyrenaic vase in Gerhard’s Auserlesene Vasenbilder ii. 86; and the hat of 
Odysseus in the same picture reminds us strongly of the hat worn by 
Arcesilas on the well-known vase in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris— 
doubtless a sun-helmet such as the African Greeks had found necessary, 
Again, Heracles on the Eretrian lecythus J.H.S8. xiii., Pl. IIL, is certainly 
the same type as the Atlas on the same Cyrenaic vase with the Prometheus 
just mentioned. 

The analogy of the very curious treatment of the sea on the Siren 


32 J, H.S. 1889, p. 126. 33 C, Smith, Naukratis i. p. 49. 33a Naukratis ii. p. 47. 
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lecythus to that on a fragment from the temenos of the Dioscuri at Naucratis 
has been noticed by Mr. Cecil Smith.** The fragment does not seem to have 
been made at Naucratis; it resembles no known local ware, and is most 
probably imported from Ionia. Still we have here one more link of con- 
nexion, if not with Naucratis itself, at least with that branch of Greek 
handicraft with which Naucratis was in commerce. Many of the analogies 
here noticed have already been mentioned by Miss Sellers in her publication 
of the three Eretrian lecythi. The need for a systematic collection and study 
of vases with a white ground must be felt by all who have had occasion to deal 
with any of these vases; and until such a collection bas been made, anything 
written about them must be more or less tentative. But it at least seems 
clear that both the technique and the types of the lecythi with black figures 
on a white ground found at Eretria were derived to a great extent from the 
African colonies of Cyrene and Naucratis, and that they also show affinities 
with other classes of vases which are probably Ionian in their origin. It 
remains to be considered whether these conditions are sufficient to determine 
where the lecythi found at Eretria were made ; for we have already seen that 
the conditions of their discovery do not point clearly to any other place than 
Eretria as their origin. 

The common assumption that all these lecythi were made at Athens 
seems to rest mainly on the similarity of the later lecythi, with outline 
drawings, found at Eretria, to those found and doubtless made in Athens— 
which, as we have already seen, is not certain: it does not follow that the 
earlier examples, showing similar shape and decoration, but a different style 
and technique, were made in Athens also. The facts may easily be explained 
on another hypothesis. Nor do the influences which we can trace in the 
earlier lecythi from Eretria seem to me to imply of necessity an Attic origin. 
Affinities with the wares produced in the African colonies of Cyrene and 
Naucratis and in Ionia need not surprise us at Eretria. The friendship of 
Eretria and Miletus was very close and enduring, the Eretrian expedition to 
Sardis having been undertaken in requital of similar aid given by Miletus to 
Eretria a hundred years before. And in the case of a city of such com- 
mercial activity as Eretria, this friendship would certainly imply close 
relations with the colonies and allies of Miletus. I think these considerations 
justify us, at least until further evidence can be produced, in concluding that 
the class of lecythi of which we have an example before us was made at 
Eretria, where, so far as I know, examples of this style and technique have 
exclusively been found. An affinity with Attic art need not surprise us, 
when we consider the historical relations of Athens and Eretria at the 
beginning of the fifth century. Later, the lecythus with white ground seems 
to have been taken up by Attic potters, and to have developed in Athens 


34 Quoted by Miss Sellers, J.H.S.:1892-3, also on the well-known lecythus with the 


p. 8. For the fragment, see Nawkratis ii. p.  ‘keel-hauling’, Dumont and Chaplain, Cérami- 
31, and Brit. Mus. Catalogue of Vases, B. 103, — ques de la Grece propre, Pl. xxiii. (the sea is not 
19, with illustration. shown in the Plate). This is said to have been 


%° A similar treatment of the sea may be seen _ found in Attica, 
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under the same influences which we can trace in the earlier Eretrian 
examples; and the great series of white lecythi with outline drawings may 
well have been made both in Athens and Eretria, though always under a 
predominating Attic influence. But the first development of the lecythus 
with white ground into something beyond the ordinary ‘ vases of Locri,’ and 
the recognition of its ultimate possibilities, seem due in the first instance to 
the potters of Eretria.** The Attic potters, who carried the technique to its 
highest perfection not only on lecythi but also upon cylices and other vases, 
may easily spare this credit to a city of which the artistic attainments have 
hitherto met with scant recognition. There is no adequate reason why 
Eretrian provenance should be assumed to imply an Attic origin. 


EK. A. GARDNER. 


Note.—I add a brief description of another lecythus of very similar 
character, which tends to confirm the view expressed above as to an Eretrian 
fabric. 


Lecythus with black figures on white ground—probably from Eretria—in 





private possession. 

Total height 84 in. (22 m); height of white ground 3} in. (‘09 m). 

Decoration and shape exactly as Priam lecythus. 

Subject.—Heracles clad in lion’s skin, advancing to right, club in right 
hand, with left (very roughly drawn) seizes by the throat a kneeling Amazon, 
armed with shield and spear and high-crested helmet (Hippolyta). From 
right, another Amazon, similarly armed, advances against Heracles ; on left, 
another runs away, but turns her head and strikes back at him with her 
spear. 
Style and technique.—Purple retouching ; incised lines freely used, in the 
case of Hippolyta alone for whole outline of profile, as on Priam lecythus ; 
but half of it is against arm of Heracles, not white ground. Her mouth is 
wide open; the mouth, open, but not so wide, is incised on the other profiles. 
The drawing is vigorous and generally shows a tolerably free and advanced 
style, but is in places very careless; e.g. Heracles’ left arm and hand are a 
mere shapeless bar of black. There are two conventional branches in the 
background behind the central group. The figures go all round the body of 
the vase. The white ground is smoother and less creamy than in the Priam 
lecythus. 

There can hardly be a doubt that this comes out of the same workshop 
as the Priam lecythus, though it is very inferior in execution. 


E. A. GARDNER. 


36 Dr. Waldstein suggests to me that the gested to him a fabric of vase with white ground 
pigment used for the Eretrian white lecythiwas at Eretria before his excavations there led him 
the same as the Eretrian earth mentioned by _ to the same conclusion. 

Pliny, xxxv. 38. He tells me this passage sug- 
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SELECTED VASE-FRAGMENTS FROM THE ACROPOLIS OF 
ATHENS.—II. 


THE vase-fragments represented on Plates II-IV. are with one excep- 
tion here published for the first time and all belong to red-figured works. 
For the permission to publish them I am deeply indebted to M. Kavvadias, 
and I wish also to acknowledge help kindly given me by Dr. Wolters 
and Mr. Cecil Smith. Three of the works are in the early severe style, 
one shows the developed severe work and two belong to the advanced 
fine period. They are distributed on the plates merely with regard to 
convenience of publication. Nothing is more noticeable to any one glancing 
over the mass of vase-fragments from the Acropolis than the fact that 
while the preponderance of black-figured over red-figured works is very 
great (Dr. Graef puts the proportion at more than three to one), the vast 
majority of the former are poor in design and carelessly executed but the 
latter are nearly all careful and good. This seems to show—for the pro- 
portion can hardly be due to accident—that the older style continued in 
favour, probably because it was cheap, long after the introduction of a new 
method, and that the new school only produced works at the highest level 
of their ability, and by so doing ultimately commanded the market both at 
home and abroad. It is not till the second period of red-figured work 
that careless and hasty productions are turned out. Inferior artists seem 
to have contented themselves with imitations of successful masters: thus for 
example one seems to note imitations of Duris in museums. 

ii—Pl. II. owing to the interest of its subjects deserves the closest 
attention. It is a small kylix! executed with great care, and with an 
unusually large number of figures in its outside scenes considering the 


eriod at which we must place its execution. There is no difficulty of 
p yy, 


identification. The interior shows the struggle of Peleus and Thetis with 
slight variations from the ordinary scheme, while A and almost certainly J, 
as Dr. Hartwig has already conjectured, present scenes from the Iliupersis. 
The interior reminds one strikingly of the Berlin kylix of Peithinos, though 


1 Dr, Wolters informs me that one fragment fragments here figured were not noted when 
of this kylix was found, in August 1886, eastof found, but fragments of the vase figured on PI. 
the Parthenon, somewhat deep down, under a IV.a@ were turned up west of the Erechtheion, 
layer of poros-fragments, which in all proba- at the spot where the fourteen archaic statues 
bility contained débris from the Persian devas- were discovered all together, 
tation of the Acropolis, The rest of the vase 
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there is sufficient difference to prevent the supposition that both are from 
one hand: but both painters must at any rate have worked from similar 
designs. Dr. Hartwig, in the chapter of his J/eisterschalen? which he devotes 
to Peithinos, has fully emphasized the archaic and stylized severity of this 
painter’s work and has seen in it a definite tendency opposed to that of the 
rising naturalistic school. The painter of this kylix aimed rather at a free 
drawing of the human form, but had not reached the mastery of draughts- 
manship which we see in Euphronios, while he had no desire to stylize like 
Peithinos. The scheme of locked hands in this interior scene may well be 
contrasted with the same in the cup of Peithinos, as converted into a con- 
ventional sort of maeander. Here we see Peleus with bent knee and lowered 
head, clad in short chiton girt up round the waist, with sheathed sword at 
his side (the hanger rendered in purple), holding Thetis round the waist and 
just lifting her off her feet. His name PELEV$ is laid on in purple. 
Unfortunately the head is only half preserved and the eye is broken, but it 
seems to have been rendered by a simple black point. The usual ephebic 
type is here presented, and the growing beard is rendered with thin ‘ Firniss.’ 
The hem of the sleeves and neck of the chiton are represented by a triple 
line. On his back is the conventional and heraldic lion, exactly as in the 
Peithinos-vase down to the carefully drawn mane. On another fragment 
are the toes of his right foot and part of the bent leg, on which hangs one 
coil of a snake. This is more carefully drawn than in the Peithinos-vase. 
The row of thick dots no doubt is intended to represent the upper side, the 
small scattered tlecks the under side of the creature. Thetis wears a long 
chiton with stiff parallel folds relieved by the ladder-pattern, which is so 
common on vases of this period (ep. the Peleus and Thetis frags. of the 
Acropolis Jahrb. 1888, PI. 2, and here p. 191, the Athenodotos-vases J.H.S. x. 1, 
the Antaios-krater of Euphronios etc.), and a himation with swallow-tail folds, 
unnaturally spread out on the right. The outline of her bent legs is to be 
traced beneath the drapery.* The interior field is surrounded by two circular 
bands of the colour of the clay, and a segment is cut off from the circle by 
a similar strip, on which rested the right foot of Peleus and probably the 
right foot of Thetis, at least in part, while her left foot is near to but does 
not touch the circular band. The smaller fragment is not quite correctly 
placed in the drawing: it should be shifted a little to the left, so that the 
base-line of the segment may meet the exterior circle below the left foot of 
Thetis. As Mr. Cecil Smith has pointed out to me, it is clear from the 
relative position of the fragments that Thetis is being actually lifted off her 
feet into the arms of Peleus. The sandal of the left foot does not touch the 
enclosing circle and is therefore meant to be in the air, and we should restore 





* I take the opportunity of hailing the ap- 
pearance of this great work with delight. Two 
or three more comprehensive works of the 
kind accompanied with reliable plates would 
probably solve nine-tenths of the questions 
which are debated in connection with Greek 


vase-painting. 

3 Two small fragments have recently been 
fitted to this vase, belonging to B,-and thus the 
left arm of Thetis has been added to the in. 
terior. 
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the right foot as touching the ground only slightly with the toes. Hence we 
get a slight difference of position from that given by Peithinos, who 
represents Thetis with both her feet flat on the ground, and the advantage 
is all on the side of our artist. Turning to the exterior fields, a fragment 
already published (Zph. Arch. 1885, Pl. 5, 3), which corresponds to the smaller 
fragment of the interior, has long since been rightly interpreted, so far as it 
goes. The head of Kassandra is unfortunately missing, but the drawing of 
the fragment seems more severe than that of the similar Vienna fragment 
published by Hartwig (Arch. Epigr. Mitth. aus Oest. xvi. ii. Fig. 1 a). The 
nipples are here indicated and the breasts hang in the same direction: the 
drapery, exactly similar to that of Thetis, conceals what it was difficult to 
draw correctly. The embroidered robe of the image with its silhouette 
representations of choruses male and female and its apparently conical shape 
have been already noted by Dr. M. Mayer and others. It may be added 
that the lower part of the Palladion in the Vivenzio-vase is less markedly 
conical, but no doubt the goddess here as there was represented with out- 
stretched spear and shield. Right of Kassandra and somewhat behind the 
basis of the image is an altar with blood-spots (purple) and in the interval 
the ‘unklare Faltenpartien’ (Hartwig), which might possibly belong to the 
himation of Priam, as it is quite clear from the next fragment to be men- 
tioned that the altar was the seat of the aged king here as elsewhere. But 
the relative position of the fragments being shown by the inside, it is likely 
that here as in the Vivenzio-vase sat a female figure, though there is 
hardly room for two figures as in that work. Next we may restore Priam 
seated much after the fashion of the scene in the vase of Brygos. On the 
next fragment we see the right leg of Neoptolemos who is striding to the 
left. Part of his short chiton, the knob of his sheathed sword, and a greave 
are visible. Behind are preserved the head and arms of Astyanax 
’Aot|VANAIy]$. Neoptolemos is about to hurl the child at the seated 
Priam: the child is still alive, the eye being wide open, as in the vase of 
Euphronios, while Brygos on the other hand represented him as already dead, 
and in the Vivenzio-vase he lies dead on the lap of his grandfather. It is 
unfortunate that here, as in the interior of Euphronios’ kylix, the figure of 
Neoptolemos is almost entirely wanting. At this point in our vase there is 
a great confusion of legs, as on the exterior of Brygos’ kylix, parts of two 
standing and one recumbent man and one standing woman crossing one 
another. This appearance of confusion is enhanced here by the fact that 
the circle bounding the exterior scenes on the inside is so small, having a 
diameter of only m.*084. Behind the body of Astyanax stands a female figure 
to right, clad apparently in himation and chiton with hands outstretched 
towards a warrior, of whom we see the greaved legs, the shield and lowered 
spear and a part of the chiton, advancing to her. The letter E is in the 
field between them. There is no motive such as we have in the Brygos-vase, 
where Akamas leads away Polyxena, or in the Vivenzio-vase where Demophon 
and Akamas lead away Aithra. Rather the woman is supplicating mercy 
from one who advances with hostile intent. Noack’s restoration of the 
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fragmentary exterior of Euphronios’ kylix as representing Odysseus and 
Menelaos pursuing Helen and Aithra is no doubt correct (v. dus der Anomia), 
but this is a different scheme. I do not see any other possible view than 
that this is ELEN |E and the advancing warrior Menelaos; and this view 
receives support from the remaining figure of the fragment, viz. the 
recumbent dead warrior, who lies ‘en face’ in the attitude of the fallen 
warrior in the Bourguignon kylix (AMeisterschalen Pl. X.), which is also that of 
Eurytion, and Palaisto in the respective vases of Euphronios. The anatomy 
of the body is almost hidden by the leg and arm which cross it. Blood is 
pouring from three wounds (purple). The left arm and shoulder rest in the 
shield, which is half shown. The hair falls in schematic curls on either side 
of the helmet, which covers the face, though the hair is indicated on the 
forehead by rows of dots and the eyebrows and the closed eyes with lashes 
are visible. Long curling appendages to the crest fall down on either side, 
as in the fallen warrior (Gerhard, Trinkschalen Pl. D). Behind the figure 
again we see the foot of a man advancing to left. If in the dead man we 
naturally see Deiphobos, it may be conjectured that this belonged to 
Odysseus. Before turning to the small fragment which is all that remains 
of &, the position of the handles must be ascertained. From the interior 
one concludes that A contained three groups, and the conclusion is also 
inevitable that the handle on the one side falls over the warrior who lies 
dead. If that is so, the extended arm of Kassandra must come under the 
other handle, and obverse and reverse are thus closely coupled together. 
Aias must therefore have been the last figure of B on the one side, and on 
the other the warrior to whom the foot belongs, who has been tentatively 
named Odysseus. The small separate fragment of B represents a figure 
with shield, greaves, and short chiton very similar to Menelaos, advancing to 
left, while the leg is seen of another warrior engaged in combat with an 
antagonist, whose leg bent at the knee and encased in a greave is seen 
overlapping the leg of his foe. In this duel then the issue is practically 
decided. The first-mentioned warrior must have been engaged with an 
antagonist over the body of a fallen Trojan archer (?) whose trousered leg 
is visible. The other pair of combatants on the right would be immediately 
followed by Aias in this case, and we have the following arrangement 


of Be 


< > 
Odysseus(?) Trojan Greek Greek Falling Aias 
left right Fallen left right Trojan right 
Trojan left 
and of A: 

Kassandra Female Priam Neoptolemos Helen Menelaos 
Palladion figure right left (Astyanax) right left Fallen 
(%) warrior 


' Since writing this, ] have heard from Dr. 
Wolters that two additional fragments of B, 
not here figured, have been added. He writes 


‘Wir haben zwei Fragmente hinzugefiigt, 
welche das einzeln gezeichnete Fragment, auf 
welchem das Bein eines orientalisch bekleideten 
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Roughly therefore the number of figures on both sides is the same, but 
there is no exact correspondence, and the two sides are dovetailed into one 
another. It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to give names to the 
combatants of B. As to the style of the vase, no doubt Hartwig’s estimate 
of it is correct, that it is a work of the school of Epiktetos. The close 























will show whether I am right in placing two 





Mannes und dic Beine einiger anderen Krieger 
erscheinen, mit dem Hauptteil der Vase verbin- standing warriors on B to the left of this ‘fallen 
den, und besonders diesen erstgenannten Mann ‘Trojan.’ Dr. Wolters does not mention any 
etwas vervollstindigen.’ A fuller description additional inscriptions. 
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connection with the b.f. style is shown (@) by the designs on the peplos of 
the Palladion, (/) by the liberal use of purple, (c) by the absence of palmettes 
and maeanders under the handles and round the interior, and the use of 
circles bounding the interior scene, formed by leaving a strip of the clay- 
ground. There is nothing except profile-drawing, so far as the feet are con- 
cerned, in what we have. The full-face is attempted in the dead warrior 
but there is practically covered by the helmet. It would seem too venture- 
some to ascribe the work to any particular master in the present state of our 
knowledge. It is much to be hoped that Dr. Hartwig will speedily be 
enabled to do for the school of Epiktetos what he has done for the subsequent 
vase-painters. I do not think that Chachrylion for instance can be connected 
with this vase.’ It certainly differs very widely from the Vienna fragments, 
which are nearer to Chachrylion’s work than to any other which has yet 
been recognized. At the same time the rounded treble-line edges of the 
drapery and the unnatural wave of the himation of Thetis remind one of 
several of the vases brought together on the first five plates of ‘the 
Meisterschalen. 

iii—I should like to insert here cuts of parts of the Peleus and Thetis 
vase from the Acropolis (published incompletely in Jahrbuch 1888, Pl. 2). 
The two heads, incomplete though one is, are valuable helps towards judging 





























® Perhaps I may say that the least satis- attribute to one hand the Cambridge signed 
factory chapter in Hartwig’s book seems tome kylix Pl. II. 3 and the Bourguignon kylix 
to be the one on Chachrylion. It is difficult to PI. V. 
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of the style of the vase. I am bound to say that they only confirm to my 
mind Hartwig’s view, that this vase is in the style of Peithinos. The head 
of Hera is just the expressionless type so characteristic of that master. The 
eye-lashes are carefully indicated as on several figures of the Sosias-vase in 
Berlin, and with the ornamental separate curls of Zeus one may compare 
those of Dionysos in that vase. But the inscription remains a standing 
puzzle. It is as plainly as possible—cos éypadoev. Nothing but the 
neighbourhood of the staff could explain a miswriting of | for N. The vase 
cannot however be the work of Euphronios, unless we suppose that the 
latter painter was so many-sided as to work in two distinct styles according 
to the nature of his subject. 

iii.—PI. TD. 1.—ragment of a kylix with exploits of Theseus. Unfortu- 
nately this appears to be a quite isolated fragment. The kylix was of the 
older shape derived from the ‘ Kleinmeister,’ with edge setting back at the 
top, above the outer field. All that is preserved is part of the struggle of 
Theseus and the Minotaur, which formed a portion of one of the exterior 
scenes. It may be conjectured with probability that this was not one of a 
series of scenes, as in the later Theseus vases, but, as in the Epiktetos kylix of 
the British Museum, it occupied the chief position and was similarly flanked 
by a female figure to right and left. Theseus, whose face exhibits the older 
type common to the Epiktetan school, with almond-shaped eye without any 
attempt at a profile view, with wreath of purple on his head, clad in short 
girt chiton, the sword-hanger crossing his breast, holds the head of the 
Minotaur with his left arm, and in his right hand, which is missing, doubtless 
held the sword and was about to give his antagonist the coup de grace. The 
Minotaur’s head and chest are preserved, the head covered with double 
strokes and flecks, though the chest exhibits no such round spots as were 
introduced by other painters on the analogy of Argos Panoptes (e.g. Duris 
A.V. ili. 234 or the painter of the amphora A.V. iii. 160). The head is bent 
and with his right hand he no doubt grasped at the sword of Theseus, as 
with Duris, and in his left probably held the stone, which is his usual 
weapon. The rendering of the anatomy is scanty, the arms of Theseus show 
no inner drawing, and it is noticeable that even the eyebrow of Theseus, 
whether by accident or design, is omitted. The same peculiarity, outside of 
the Epiktetan circle, is to be noted on the fragmentary kylix in the possession 
of Dr. Hauser (Meisterschalen Pl, XVIII. 1), and within it can be paralleled 
on the Memnon vases. In the field we read £$, the letters being divided by 
the head of Theseus. A spot of purple colour at the end of the wreath of 
Theseus but disconnected with it resembles an |. It is perfectly correctly 
rendered in the illustration, but I am convinced that it is not intended to be 
a letter but rather belongs to the wreath ; for otherwise the spacing of the 
letters would be very peculiar, and in such a position we can only restore 
either OJEs[evs] or ézro/]Es[ev]. Which of the two stood there, it is not easy 
to say. One other letter, in either case £E, would have occurred in the break 
above the Minotaur’s head. It seems to be most probable that this is a work 
from the hand of Epiktctos, and it is not in the least an objection to this 
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view that we have another similar work from his hand. He seems to have 
produced a large amount of works from his atelier and the same subject 
might often be repeated. 

iv.—Pl. IV. 1.—Fragments of a red-figured Lutrophoros (Am. Journ. 
of Arch. 1888, p. 358, Class, Rev. 1888, 188, Klein Lichlingsinschriften, p. 45). 
This vase was at first called a krater, but since the drawings were made of 
our two fragments, a great number of others have been added, which when 
put together make the neck of a large Lutrophoros almost complete ; 
this is decorated with a long procession, of which these two show the 
one end. The thickness of the clay is considerable. On the larger frag- 
ment a bearded man wearing wreath and himation over his left shoulder 
leaving his right arm and shoulder free is walking to right. In his left 
raised hand he holds three branches, and his right hand is raised. He is 
directly followed by two women, the first of whom turns back to converse 
with her neighbour. Both wear chiton, and himation drawn over the head 
so as to serve as veil, with stephane, the first also having her head covered 
by acap. The first holds in her left the three branches, the second a staff 
over her shoulder (is it part of a oxidSevov?): her left hand is upraised in 
the same attitude as that of the man. The separated fingers are treated in 
a very lifeless manner and nails are not indicated. Beneath the man’s 
shoulder only four divisions of the ‘serratus magnus’ are shown. 

On the other fragment a youth with fillet, wearing the ‘iulus’ and 
draped like the man, also walks to right holding in his left the same three 
branches. He is separated from the bearded man of the preceding fragment 
by a figure, whose head is lost. On the left edge of the fragment are two 
unexplained objects, which I at first supposed to be part of a Nike flying to 
left. The upper one however is probably not a wing, and the lower might be 
a piece of drapery. What is the scene represented? The branches ® are no 
doubt intended for the sprinkling of an altar with purificatory water (srepip- 
pavtjpia). A sacrifice is therefore about to be performed. Can this be the 
Mpoyapwa or mpoTéAeca yar, the sacrifice performed on the day before a 
marriage ? (cp. Becker-Goll Charikles iii. 361). This representation would 
be a suitable subject for a Lutrophoros.? 

On the small fragment we read the letters | retrograde, and by the 
man’s head OLVMIO kA. The latter is of course OAXu(u)av0[dwpos] xa[ Ads], 
and as there is room for an © in the smaller fragment, I should regard the 
inscription as a repetition of the same love-name. For instances of the 
dropping of a nasal in vase-inscriptions see Kretschmer Die griechischen 
Vaseninschriften § 142. This name is associated with Leagros on the b.f. 
hydria of the Museo Gregoriano:® and the severity and stiffness of this 


6 Three branches are similarly held by the 
priestess on the b.f. amphora with sacrifice to 
Athena (Berlin 1686). 

” As I have not seen the other fragments of 
this vase, I fear that what I have conjectured 
above may prove valueless. 

H.S.—VOL. XIV. 


8 Surely these are not portraits, as Reisch 
(Fiihrer II. 247) says. Apart from the fact of 
the beards, are these figures to be regarded 
as anything but genre-types? Is the young 
rider really meant for Leagros on the interior of 
Euphronios’ Geryon kylix ? 

O 
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vase show its proximity to the b.f. style. The Olympiodoros in question is 
doubtless the son of Lampon, who commanded a lochos in the Athenian 
force at Plataea (Hdt. 9, 21) and thus we obtain, it seems to me, a rough 
date for this vase, as between 510-500 B.c. It seems to me_ that 
Furtwiingler’s dating (Berl. Phil. Woch. Jan. 20, 1894) is preferable to 
Hartwig’s, who would make Leagros of the age to be celebrated as xados 
from 500 to 490. If Olympiodoros and Leagros are mentioned together as 
xanoi, and both occur on r.f. and b.f. works, they must have been approxi- 
mately of the same age: and quite apart from considerations as to Leagros, 
the later date makes Olympiodoros younger at Plataea than we should 
expect ; and if, as is probable, his son again was the Lampon who was one 
of the founders of Thurii, the earlier date better suits the age of Lampon 
the second. 

v.—Pl. III. 2. Pyxis with scenes from female life. A continuous frieze 
depicting life in the Gynaikonitis is here presented, the drawing being on a 
small scale and of extreme beauty and delicacy. Two female figures, one 
seated and one standing, are completely preserved, and portions of four 
others. All are clad in identically the same garments, in Ionic chiton and 
overdress thrown over it in various ways. In the centre on a ddhpos 
oxXad/as, Whose rim and bosses are richly ornamented (the feet as usual 
are in the shape of beasts’ claws turned inwards), sits a woman to left, in 
long-sleeved chiton, with himation wrapped loosely round the lower part of 
her body, her hair bound with a long purple fillet; she stretches out her 
arms towards the woman approaching from the left, of whom one foot only 
and part of the chiton are preserved, apparently rather to receive an object 
from than to offer one to her neighbour. It was no doubt a box containing 
articles for the toilet. Above in the field are the letters LE de. naan. 
Behind, a purple fillet hangs on the wall and vertically written is 
NAVSISTPA[ra, no doubt her name. The kindred male name Nausistratos 
occurs on the lip of a lekythos fragment in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. Behind the seat is a cock, drawn in a very natural manner, with 
ample use of purple for the comb, tail and inner markings. Behind, a 
female figure with similar head-gear and dress, only that the dress is drawn 
over her left shoulder, advances to right, holding in her right a long stylized 
flower and in her left a spindle with clew of wool and whorl (purple and 
black). Before her is a simple stool with cushion, towards which another 
woman advances holding out a mirror in her right. Between them in the 
field vertically written is EL|TA, in front of which is a break, so that 
M]eAira is probably the name meant, and above is kA[Ay]. The name 
“EXitra is not impossible ("EXvoa was a river in Elis), but Melite is a 
Nereid’s name in J/iad xviii. 42, and as such frequently seen in vases in 
which Nereids play a part, and as the names of Nereids were particularly 
favoured for scenes from female life (cp. the r.f. pyxis of the British Museum, 
Dumont et Chaplain, Cér. de la Grece Propre Pl. IX.) there is no doubt this is 
the right reading here. To the extreme right are the tail and foot of another 
cock. On the other side of the central pair are portions of another pair 
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and a swan between them. Only enough of the figures remains to show 
that their attire was similar to that of the other four women. One holds a 
long taenia (purple) the two ends of which hang down and show an inscrip- 
tion in white letters OAAMAS KA(A)O$ and kA[Aos]. The only uncertain 
letter is the first, which does not altogether look like an O and might be an 
ornamental mark. The love-name Damas occurs with that of Chairestratos 
on an amphora (Canino Mus. Etr. 1756) and Adya(s) xadds is also to be 
found on the Alkaids and Sappho vase of Munich. But on the whole I am 
inclined to restore this as “Imm]oSauas xa(d)ds. Vertically written between 
the two is MAkP, which Reisch (Zettschr. fiir dsterr. Gymn. 1887, p. 46) 
restored as Maxpov. But the position is of itself enough to disprove the 
view that this was an artist’s signature, and to the style of Makron’s vase 
this pyxis shows no resemblance. It is undoubtedly another female name: 
but whether Maxp[cs] (a ‘nurse of Dionysos’ Ap. Rhod. 4, 540) or Maxp[o] 
(C.L.G. 2, 2322 b.) or even Maxp[a] we may be content to leave undecided. 
The name Hippodamas suggests the author of the vase, but even without 
that guide one cannot help comparing the interior of a fragmentary kylix 
from the Acropolis with the same name (Jahrb. 1887, p. 164), which is 
undoubtedly the work of Hiero, not of Duris, who prefers to write the name 
with one [ while Hiero doubles the letter. We may compare the attitude 
of the woman here, who is walking to right, with that of this lyre-playing 
boy. The drapery, in the hoop-like manner in which it encircles the waist 
of the seated woman here, resembles the arrangement of the himation on 
the boy’s shoulder. Finally, the type of face here, with the short upper and 
projecting under lip and strong chin, is exactly the somewhat sensuous type so 
characteristic of Hiero, Cocks do not occur in the scenes from the Gynaikonitis 
so often as other animals, but ducks, geese and swans seem to have been favourite 
playthings for the children (Penelope had twenty geese cata oixoyv), and the 
practice of keeping such domestic pets was common at Athens (Stephani, 
Comptes Rendus 1863, p. 51). For a similar inscription on a taenia, only in 
red letters on white, see the Louvre fragments of Apollodoros in Hartwig’s 
Meisterschalen, Pl. LXIX. 2a, 6 mais yados. This is probably the earliest 
extant specimen of these pyxides with scenes of female life. It is probable 
that the class was in demand for the purpose of presents after marriage or 
at the birth of a child (avaxadurtypia and omtypia).? 

vi.-viii— P]. IV. 2 and 3. Finally, we have two fragments of the finest 
free r.f. style. (a) Part of a large flat lid of a vase, to which other fragments 
have since been added.” Athena stands in graceful attitude by her olive- 
tree, on which she lays her right hand and towards which she looks. The 


® See Paus. ap, Eust. on J7. xxiv. 29 elva are preserved. The lower half of the body is 
Aoimal pépovom Aexavidas, cuyyuata, popeta, preserved, Dr. Wolters tells me, of one man in 
KTévas, Koltas, aAaBaotpous, cavddAia,*O@qKas,  chiton and tall laced boots in rapid motion to 
MUpa, vitpa éviore xal Thy mpoika, on the émavaia right. Can this be Dionysos as in the hydria 
NMEpa. from Kertsch, and is the subject after all the 

1° These other fragments are mostly from the contest of Athena and Poseidon ? 
edge, so that very scanty portions of the figures 

0 2 
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weight of the body rests on the right leg, and the left becomes visible under 
the chiton, which is girt and has a long kolpos. In her uplifted right hand 
she holds a spear. She wears the Corinthian helmet raised, and with long 
plume, and an aegis of the collarette shape. Spots of dark colour on the edge 
of the plume and borders of the aegis originally bore added white pigment, 
with which the fruit of the olive-tree was also rendered. On her arms are 
bracelets. It is natural to inquire whether in this figure we have a free 
representation of any of the statues on the Acropolis, but difficult to give any 
satisfactory answer. The attitude will not suit the Athena of the west pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon, while the resemblance to the Parthenos is practically 
nil: nor can it be held that this is a reminiscence of the Lemnia. The 
inscription on the field is also difficult to restore. EVE [#] [O[pos] is pro- 
bably the name of dedicator or artist, and in the third line the fragmentary 
letter looks like w or p. It may be éz[oincev]. It would be too daring to 
suggest Ep[yivos]. Probably it ran in some such form as “A@nvala avéOnxev] 
Evé[u|7o[pos. 0 Setva] éx[odncev]. The style of the work is very much 
like that of the Kodros-vase, which one would suppose to be of exactly the 
same period. The name of Mikion is preserved on several Acropolis 
fragments as a painter of this period, but of course he was only one among 
many. 

(6) This kylix fragment is remarkable for its very fine drawing. A 
bearded warrior stands to left, with outstretched right hand, which perhaps 
held a patera, a himation round his waist and sword in sheath at his side 
suspended by a cord that passes over the right shoulder. The letters | 
retrograde in the field are apparently a part of his name, but I am unable 
to offer any suggestion as to their completion. The helmeted head is a 
beautiful piece of drawing. The fore part of the helmet is in the shape of 
the snout of an animal (boar?) with the eye shown. Above that is a purple 
wreath from which springs a large decorative leaf. The part that covers the 
head is rendered in a careful trellis pattern. The eye is in profile and some 
locks of hair escape from beneath the helmet. The anatomy is also note- 
worthy. Not only the linea alba but the linea semi-lunaris are delicately 
rendered with a double line, as is the groove of the elbow. The intersection 
of the linea alba with the upper transverse line of the rectus muscle forms 
a sort of closed diamond. Antaios on the krater of Euphronios shows an 
approximation to this in the meeting of double lines. The double drawing of 
the supra-umbilical linea alba, as in the Peirithoos of the Berlin Centauromachy 
fragments (4.Z. 1888, 17) or in the kylikes of Aristophanes, has been pointed 
to as a stylistic indication of later date, though it is already found in 
Euphronios. The more thorough use of the double line as here is a safer 
indication however of the later r.f. period. In the field we read -evos -euge. 
The first word is doubtless one of the names ending in -fevos, but which 
one cannot say. Pistoxenos suggests itself, but this vase cannot have any- 
thing to do with a potter who is associated with Epiktetos and Duris, apart 
from the fact that he only signs with ézodncev. The other word seems to 
have been éxepdujevoe. It seems very strange to find it here on a rf, 
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kylix of fine style, but what other restoration is possible, all the letters 
being certain? After all we have only an insignificant proportion of the 
output of Greek vase-painters preserved to us, and so are often confronted 
with apparent idiosyncrasies. 

The fragments here published are of absorbing interest and the illus- 
trations will be of value to all who read the forthcoming publication of 
Dr. Wolters and Dr. Graef and see these works treated in a wider context. 
To the appearance of the important results of their laborious investigations 
the archaeological world is looking forward with great anxiety. 


G. C. RICHARDS. 


Notre.—My attention has been called to the fact that Studniczka 
(Jahrbuch ii. 154) regards the fragments published in Vol. xiii. of this 
Journal Pl. XII. as certainly Chalkidian, which I was not aware of at the 
time when I published them. As Kretschmer points out (Die griech. 
Vaseninschriften p. 69), the inscriptions give no support to this hypothesis, 
which must rest on considerations of style only. Pending the appearance 
of Dr. Loeschcke’s work, it is somewhat hazardous to dogmatize on these 
matters ; but I see no sufficient reason for departing from the view expressed 
by me, that these fragments show Corinthian influence but are Attic in origin. 
Dr. Kretschmer (¢bid.) reads the peculiar inscription of this vase as DirouBor. 
and suggests it may be a short form of @iAoupotos. I cannot think of 
any exact parallel, but his authority is a high one on matters of this kind. 
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GREEK HEAD IN THE POSSESSION OF T. HUMPHRY 
WARD, ESQ. 


THE Greek head of which four different views are given on Plate V. 
1, 2, and in Figs. 1 and 2 comes originally from the Borghese Palace whence 
it was acquired previous to the great sale. It is now the property of Mr. 
Humphry Ward, to whom I owe very sincere thanks for permission to publish 





it in this Journal. When the head came into Mr. Ward’s hands it was tilted 
upwards at a very unpleasing angle and restored with a nose totally out of 
keeping with the style and proportions of the face: disfigurements which 
perhaps account for its neglect by the many archaeologists who must have 
seen it in its old Roman home. Even in that condition however, a close 
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examination of the treatment of the hair and the eyes showed this acquisition 
of Mr. Ward’s to be nothing less than a Greek original of the first half of the 
fifth century. In effect, when Mr. Hamo Thornycroft had mounted the head 
at a proper angle and replaced the old plaster nose by one more in keeping 
with the general character of the face, the full beauty of the head soon became 
apparent. Thus restored, the head was exhibited during the spring and 
summer of 1893 at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. I saw it there immedi- 
ately on my return from Rome and was not only confirmed in my belief that 
the work was an original but I was also struck with its likeness to the 
‘Aphrodite’ on the central slab of the now famous throne in the Museo 
Boncompagni-Ludovisi,' and was thus led to connect it with that monument 
and a whole series of kindred works. 

The head is apparently of Parian or, as it is perhaps more prudent to 
say now-a-days, of ‘island’ marble of singular transparency, and mellowed by 
A small piece of the chin, as well as the nose from a 


time to a rich tone. 
The neck with the exception of 


little below the root, are restored in plaster. 








Fic, 2. 


a small fragment on either side is also plaster. Otherwise the head is in a 


remarkably fine state of preservation, the surface being still singularly fresh, 





1 Helbig, Fithrer durch die Oeffentl. Samml. 1887, tav. xv. xvi., and by Petersen, Rém. 
in Rom, no. 886. Published by C. L. Visconti, Dfittheil. vol. vii. 1892, taf. ii. (pp. 32-80) and 
Bull. della Comm. archeol. comunale di Roma,  Antike Denkméaler Bd. ii. (1891 —92) 6, 7. 
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and the modelling producing an impression of elasticity and firmness. The 


forehead swells gently over the nose and on either side towards the outer 


extremities of the eyebrows, thus differing as markedly as possible from the 
smooth hard brows so common in copies. The eyebrows are delicately arched, 
and have just that touch of inequality—the left eyebrow appearing slightly 
more raised than the right—-which is so characteristic of original work, The 
eyes, though tending to the almond shape, are well opened (length of eye 
= 30 mm., clear height=10 mm.). The upper eyelid does not project beyond 
the lower ; but the lids, which lie very softly on the eyeball, meet at an angle 
in the manner characteristic of archaic art; copyists are notoriously careless 
in the observance of this detail. Enough is left of the nose to show that 
the present restoration is correct; it has a narrow ridge and projects some- 
what beyond an imaginary line drawn to continue the line of the forehead. 
The mouth is closed, the chin full and round. The oval of the face is 
charmingly framed by hair parted over the forehead and flowing to either 
side in gentle undulations. A fillet tied in a knot at the back of the head 
confines the hair. The ears are placed extremely high ;* oddly enough the 
lobe of the ear remains concealed by the waving front hair, but the whole 
upper part of the ear is allowed to show just below the diadem. Moreover, 
through some miscalculation on the part of the artist, the ears do not exactly 
correspond—the left ear being placed somewhat lower than the right. 

So curiously individual is the treatment of the ears in relation to the 
hair that could we but find its parallel on some other work of art we might 
feel confident of having discovered one clue to lead us to the correct inter- 
pretation of the head. One figure alone—so far as I can find out at present 
—namely the Aphrodite of the Ludovisi throne, shows the ears treated pre- 
cisely in the same manner (see Fig. 3) ; only the top is allowed to peep out 
just below the diadem, while the lower portion is covered by the rich waves 
of hair, which on the relief, as on the head, flow along the cheek in an un- 
broken line : it is as if a quaint compromise had been effected between the 
desire to leave the ear altogether covered—a favourite device of later art— 
and the childish conscientiousness of archaic workmanship with its insistence 
on the representation of every feature. In both works, but more especially 
in the head, the lack of organic connexion between the hair above and below 
the fillet is another note of imperfect skill very common in earlier Greek 
art. There is no correspondence between the movement of the waving front 
locks and that of the wire-drawn hair which in the ‘ Aphrodite’ radiates 
from the crown to the fillet, after the usual archaic manner, and which 
in the head is roughly parted at the back. The difficulty of rendering hair 
truthfully, of fusing its separate masses, of indicating its growth, of expressing 
its windings and reluctances, is a problem far more perplexing to the early 
artist than the correct rendering of features, Inability to solve the difficulty 
probably accounts in great measure for the fantastic head-dresses adopted by 


* The ears, which are of normal size, appear _ fault of the photograph. 
on the plate absurdly enlarged, through the 
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the archaic masters for female statues. So most of the archaic statues of the 
Akropolis Museum wear their hair dressed in elaborate spiral curls over the 
forehead, or in conventional bands of tightly crimped hair carried across from 
ear to ear, generally without any indication of parting.’ Side by side with 
these artificial methods, however, there appears from early times a more 
natural tendency which is to leave the front hair long and simply comb it 
back to either side. Such an arrangement we find for instance on one of the 
Akropolis statues of supposed Samian origin (J/us. @’Athéenes x.), and at a 
later date in the maidens from the Louvre Pharsalos relief (‘ L’Exaltation de 
la Fleur, O. Rayet, Mon. de Art Antique i. Pl. 12, Brunn-Bruckmann 
Denki. 58), ete. This more natural method is the exception in archaic art, 
but with the increase of technical skill in the fifth century it gradually tends 


Ay 





SSS, 


to supplant altogether the old elaborate head-dresses, One last point about 
the hair, marking the head as transitional from the archaic to the fine 
period, still has to be noted: it is the manner in which the masses of hair on 
either side of the face each consist of one solid mass modelled to suggest a 
wavy movement; upon this mass the separate strands of hair are carved, 
even as at an earlier date they might have been painted (cf. the Sphinx from 
Sparta, Athen. Mittheil. iv. Pl. V.; examples are numerous). Professor Furt- 
wiingler has shown that this method was employed by Pheidias in his earlier 
period when he executed the Lemnian Athena. Judging from extant 


3 See Furtwiingler’s remarks and the numer- —werke der Griechischen Plastik p. 33, 34. 
ous examples of head-dress he quotes, Meister- 
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monuments, it would appear that it was not till the latter half of the fifth 
century that artists understood thoroughly how to subdivide hair into 
different masses each with a movement of its own, that was yet subordinate 
to the movement of the whole. In the head now published the solid mass 
of hair is strongly undercut, so as to stand out well from the face. 

The ‘ Aphrodite’ of the throne being represented in profile on a relief, 
and with upturned straining face, it is difficult to establish an exact com- 
parison between her features and those of a head in the round. Yet there 
is an evident family likeness between the two, notably in the line of profile 
from forehead to tip of nose, and in the strong full chin. But the figures of 
the Ludovisi throne have been shown by Petersen (Adm. Mitthetl. vii. pp. 
31-80) to be akin to a whole series of works which archaeological criticism 
has connected with the name of Kalamis. Certainly no one looking at the 
head under discussion could help feeling reminded of the Hestia Torlonia 
(Baumeister, Fig. 746) and of the Apollo so-called of the omphalos, with its 
replicas. They all have in common the same shaped oval and round chin, 
which are transitional from the heavy forms of the Naples Harmodios* and of 
the boy’s head (Ephem. archaiol. 1883, ww. 3) to the more pointed oval and 
delicate chin of the Pheidian period. The broken line formed by the fore- 
head and the nose is a characteristic which our head shares with early Phei- 
dian works, such as the Bologna head (Furtwdngler, Meisterwerke, Plate ITT.) 
executed previous to the introduction of the straight profile such as we see it 
in several heads of the Parthenon frieze, or on the coins of Elis that repro- 
duce the Zeus of Phidias. Finally, we must notice the high oval skull 
which is defined by a line running unbroken from the birth of the nose 
to the knot in the fillet at the back of the head. This construction of head is 
characteristic of works that may be attributed to Kalamis, to Myron (with 
modifications), and to the earlier Pheidian period. Later on, about the date of 
the Parthenon or even earlier, this purely Attic shape of head was modified by 
the introduction of forms that archaeologists have been accustomed to attri- 
bute to the influence of the Argive Polykleitos. The firm mouth and closed 
lips recall not only the works of Kalamis but a series of early Pheidian heads, 
among which are the beautiful Apollo of the Afuseo delle Terme and the 
Bologna head. These analogies are sufficient to show that the head is a work 
transitional from the later archaic schools of Athens to the pure style of the 
Parthenon. The extraordinary likeness of the head to the ‘Aphrodite’ 
of the throne shows that the two works, so far as we can feel certain where 
there is little evidence except the monuments themselves, are the work not 
only of the same period, but of the same artist. But from the analogies 


between the draperies and the treatment of the body under the draperies of 


the figures of the throne and r. f. vase-paintings of the severe style, Peter- 
sen has dated the reliefs at about B.c. 470.5 It is to this date also that he 


x 


4 Attributed by Furtwiingler to the school of 5 This date has been almost universally ad- 
Kritios and Nesiotes, see 50th JVinekelmanns- mitted. Only C. L. Visconti, who was the first 


programm, p. 132. to publish the reliefs (Joc. cit.), described them as 
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refers the colossal Ludovisi head (AZomumenti, x. 1; Helbig, Fiihrer, no, 876), 
which he has good grounds for thinking belonged to the figure occupying 
the throne ; he shows it however to be the work of a more archaic master 
than the artist of the reliefs. The same advance which the Ludovisi head 
marks on a work like Mus, d@ Athénes xiv. is marked by our head on the 
Ludovisi head. The artist of the latter work was feeling his way from a 
conventional to a natural rendering of the lids and of the curves of the 
mouth; the artist of the head understands natural shapes, and_ scarcely 
betrays archaism save in the treatment of the hair. 

But we have not yet done with the Ludovisi throne. The close likeness 
of the head of the ‘ Aphrodite’ on the relief to the head under discussion shows 
that on the interpretation of the scenes carved on the throne will also depend 
the further important question of who it is our head is intended to repre- 
sent. Dr. Petersen (loc. cit.) sees in the central relief a Birth of Aphrodite, 
the goddess being raised from the sea by the attendant Hours,’ and in the 
figures of the sides what might be described as an ancient allegory of sacred 
and profane love. This view, in spite of the different opinions put forward 





works of the ‘archaistic’ school, a view however 
which that distinguished archaeologist has prob- 
ably discarded by now. Since the publication in 
1889 of Hauser’s Die neu Altischen Reliefs, it has 
become possible to distinguish between the 
genuine archaic, genuine copies of the archaic 
(Pasiteles and his school), and that curious 
‘mischkunst,’ consisting of combinations and 
permutations of heterogeneous art forms, that 
marks the works of the Sosibios-Salpion-Pontios 
group. The notion that the throne is a copy is 
of course out of the question ; no such perfection 
of modelling, or accuracy and distinctness of 
detail (notice in especial the fall of the draperies 
of the Horaz over the arms of Aphrodite) can be 
found in copyist’s work. As to the possibilities 
of the throne being archaistic, the directness 
with which the story is told and the total 
absence of mannerism are suflicient evidence 
that the reliefs are removed by centuries from 
those self-conscious yet often senseless mimicries 
of an older art which Hauser (doc. cit. p. 178) 
has so severely but so deservedly criticized. 
There is still another sort of archaistic art, 
which Hauser indicated (p. 168), and which 
Furtwiingler has since brilliantly expounded in 
his Meisterwerke: the archaistic in this case was 
no last outburst of a decaying art, it was merely 
a tendency to conservatism that coexisted with 
more progressive methods. In a sense Kalamis 
himself, as Hauser has shown, might be called 
archaistic because of a certain tenaciousness to 
the ways of an older generation that marks him 
and his school. This archaistic note never quite 
died out, it makes itself felt now less, now more 


strongly ; Furtwiingler has well shown how it 
dominated artists like Kallimachos and Alka- 
menes during one phase at least of their career. 
We thus obtain a considerable margin of time 
within which to date the reliefs of the throne, 
but Petersen’s analysis of their artistic affinities 
(it would be mere waste of time to retail them 
here) as well as the connexion he points out be- 
tween the Birth of Aphrodite on the throne and 
the same scene on the basis of the Olympian 
Zeus can leave no doubt that the throne is of 
the transitional period, ¢.e. of about 475 to 460 
B.C. When I read the above paper before the 
Hellenic Society, Mr. A. S. Murray raised the 
‘archaistic’ question, and expressed it as his 
opinion that the throne was the work of a late 
epoch. In spite of his high authority I feel 
compelled to adhere to the opinion I have ex- 
pressed. Mr. Murray further pointed out that 
the treatment of the hair in statues like the 
Hestia or the Apollos differed markedly from 
that of the head published here. On the throne, 
however (Mr. Murray fully admitted an intim- 
ate connexion between it and the head), the 
veiled figure on the right arm wears a short 
thick fringe of hair like the Hestia, while the 
Aphrodite of the central slab has, as already 
noted, long front hair. The artist of the 
throne, at any rate, was not limited to one 
method of treatment. 


6... Thy BE XpvoeduuKes “Apa 
dékavr’ aomaclws wep! 8 &uBpota efuata 
éooary. 


(Hom. Hymn. Ven. 1. 5), 


as Petersen appropriately quotes. 
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by one or two archaeologists,’ seems to me incontrovertible,’ if Petersen’s 
arguments are studied in extenso. The evidence derived from the similarity 
of the scene on the relief to those works which echo for us Pheidias’ treat- 
ment of the same subject on the basis of the Olympian Zeus ® is specially 
strong. Therefore, the chief figure of the throne being Aphrodite, I have 
little doubt that the head under discussion is also a head of Aphrodite. True, 
in archaic and transitional art Aphrodite is more often represented with an 
elaborate head-dress and wearing the matronly veil. But side by side with 
this more august conception we find even at an early date a simpler and 
more girlish type. On coins of Knidos dated 550—500 B.c. (Head, Coins 
of the Ancients, Pl. II. No. 27%) she appears with uncovered head and 
long flowing hair simply tied into a knot on her back. From the likeness 
to these coins of a bronze head (from Kythera?) in the Berlin Museum 
it is highly probable that von Sallet is right in identifying the bronze 
as an archaic Aphrodite (Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, vol. ix. p. 141). 
With long hair loose on her back does the goddess appear on a terra-cotta 
plaque in the Munich Antiquarium (Annali 1867 tav. D, Roscher i. p. 1351), 
where she is clearly defined as Aphrodite by the love-god on her arm. In 
addition to these instances, which undoubtedly represent Aphrodite, may be 
cited a much mutilated but fine head from the Akropolis with long soft 
flowing hair (Athen. Mitth. vi. taf. vii. 1) which Furtwiingler (Roscher i. p. 
411) inclines to think is an Aphrodite. Impressions gathered from the 
general character of a work of art are perhaps perilous to go upon, especially 
in the archaic and transitional periods," but I cannot help noting how charac- 
teristic of Aphrodite would be the long slit eyes, the warmth of modelling 
over the cheek-bone under the eye, the delicate oval, the gracious curves of 
the mouth that seems to hesitate between a pout and a smile. 

The stylistic affinities of the head have already been pointed out; it 
remains to find out whether its artist can be more definitely named. One 
answer to the question has already been given, he is identical with the artist 
of the Ludovisi throne. Dr. Petersen (/oc. cit.) has hinted—without however 
laying much stress on the point—that the throne was actually by Kalamis. 
I should like to take up that hint, which seems to me to receive further 


7 Helbig, Fuhrer no. 886, inclines to interpret had arrived independently at the same inter- 
the central scene either as the return of Kore pretation. 


from the underworld, or as the rising of a ® Galaxidi silver relief, Petersen /oc. cit. fig. 
fountain-nymph to the face of the Earth (cf. ix. and Gaz. Archéologique 1879, pl. 19. 
Robert, Arch. Marchen p. 179). LL. Bloch, in 10 Cf. the similar head of Aphrodite on Corin- 


Roscher’s Lexikon vol. ii. p. 1379 (sub voc. Kora), thian drachms, Brit. Mus. cat. Corinth, P1. II. 
also thinks the central slab represents the &vodos nos. 8, 9, hemidrachm no. 12. The colossal 


of Persephone. Aphrodite Ludovisi would be an example of long 
Wolters, ’Epnu. dpxatod. 1893, oddly enough hair and uncovered head (see Roscher, p. 411), 

explains the central slab as a scene of child- were it not that Petersen (loc. cit. p. 73) has 

birth ev yévacw. shown that formerly her head was probably 
Visconti loc. cit. thinks the several scenes re- covered with a drapery of bronze. 

late to the Eleusinian mysteries. 1 Cf, Kalkmann, Die Proportionen des Gesichts 


8 Petersen, p. 53, states that Prof. Furtwiingler — in der Griechischen Kunst (1898), p. 83. 
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confirmation from the head now published. Kalamis was the artist praised 
Tis NewTOTHTOS Evexa Kal THs ydpiTos—qualities which he must have had 
every opportunity of developing in his silver chasing (for to distinguish with 
Overbeck (S.Q. p. 95) and Prof. Klein” between the Calamis caelator ille 
mentioned, Pliny xxxvi. § 36, and Kalamis the sculptor is surely unnecessary), 
and it is precisely XerroTns and yapis and the delicacy of silver work that 
strike us in the reliefs of the throne. But we also know of two statues by 
this same Kalamis which must have had characteristics in common with our 
head: an Aphrodite just within the Propylaia dedicated by the wealthy 
Kallias (Paus. i. 23, 2), of which the probable basis (Loewy, Z.G.B. 415) 
may still be seen not far from its ancient site, and the famous Sosandra, 
one of whose many charms we learn from an oft quoted passage in Lucian 
was precisely a pecddaua cepvov Kal rEANOOs, such as we have noted in our 
Aphrodite. I am fully aware however of the danger of positive attributions 
except where far more evidence can be adduced than in this case. I only wish 
to point out that the head like the throne has precisely those qualities 
which ancient criticism noted in Kalamis; it seemed to me that the hint 
thrown out by Petersen became in the light of the head something of a 
solid suggestion. Those who think that even by saying this I am going 
too far, will at any rate feel that by the publication of a head that has 
characteristics in common, on the one hand with works like the colossal 
Aphrodite Ludovisi and the Hestia Torlonia, on the other with the Apollo 
of the Terme and the Bologna head, an invaluable contribution has been 
made to our knowledge of Greek art in the period that immediately preceded 
Pheidias. 


EUGENIE SELLERS. 
KENSINGTON, Jay 1894. 


" Arch. Epigr, Mittheilungen aus Ocesterreich-Ungarn, v. (1881), ‘ Die Daidaliden,’ p. 36. 
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POLLEDRARA WARE. 
[Puates VJ.—VIII.] 


THE contents of the famous ‘Grotta of Isis’ discovered on the Polle- 
drara? estates at Vulci in 1839 have been generally known to archaeologists 
ever since the publication in 1844 of Micali’s Monwmenti Inediti, where a 
selection of them is given on PIl. iv.—-viii., pp. 37—71. The quality how- 


5 
ever of the drawings there given is very far from answering the present 
requirements of study: and an adequate publication of these important 
remains has long been badly wanted. In the course of last year Professor 
Victor Horsley had a series of elaborate drawings made of some of the 
principal objects in the tomb, as a present to Professor Montelius. As the 
latter did not intend to publish the drawings in their elaborate form, Pro- 
fessor Horsley most kindly arranged with Mr. Murray that some of the more 
important should be presented to the Hellenic Society; it is thus owing to 
him that the Society is enabled to put this valuable series of drawings 
within the reach of scholars. 

The drawings here given of the hydria (Pll. 6—7) were made by Mr. 
F. Anderson, a fact which is in itself a guarantee of their reliability : they 
show more of the detail of the design than will probably be seen at first 
sight by any one handling the original: as a matter of fact they represent 
the results of a considerable amount of patient examination of the vase in 
every variety of light by different pairs of eyes, which however almost invari- 
ably served to confirm Mr. Anderson’s results. The colours of the design have 
worn away, not (as has been stated) because they were not fired : such pigments 
would not have stood a week unless fired: and even now damping does not 
injure them: they have faded principally for two reasons: partly because 
they were laid on a very smooth glazed surface which gave no foothold for 
the pigment : and partly because the artist at that period evidently was not 


other to distinguish the peculiar fabric which 
is the subject of this paper; it goes without 


1 The name Polledrara has been loosely 
applied to this particular tomb, but is mis- 


leading, inasmuch as several other important 
tombs have been found in the same locality 
(see the map in Gsell, Fouilles de Vulct). The 


term however will perhaps serve as well as any 


saying that its usage does not commit one to a 
theory of origin any more than the similar 
usage of the terms ‘ Mycenaean,’ ‘ Melian’ or 
‘ Fikellura’ as applied to special fabrics. 
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well versed in the conditions which govern the fusing quality of colours, In 
some parts the original colouring is fairly well preserved, sufficiently so at 
any rate to render it easy to determine the character of the drawing, the 
colours used, and the method which governed their selection. In other parts the 
colours have absolutely worn away, and nothing remains but a discoloration 
of the surface, which varies in tone according to the pigment which has covered 
it. Moreover the vase has been broken, and the lines of fracture have been 
painted over by the restorer: in one case (on the right of Fig. 5) a small 
missing portion has been restored : but these imperfections do not materially 
affect the design of what is, though not absolutely unique, as yet the 
principal existing type of an interesting class of vases. 

The hydria (Pl. 6, Fig. 1), which stands 17? in. high, is a variety of this 
form of which I know no other example: it has only the most rudimentary 
foot, formed by a slight lateral extension of the flattened surface in which 
the body terminates: it is very broad in proportion to its height, the greatest 
diameter being below the shoulder, at the side handles, which have a slight 
upward trend. The clay is not, as might at first sight be supposed, of the 
typical Bucchero nero? kind: though it has the smooth black surface, it 
is not close-kneaded nor grey all through, but dark reddish brown in colour, 
and somewhat coarse in texture, with occasional flaws caused by imperfect 
levigation. The surface is coated with a thin slip of deep lustrous black, 
which is apparently not vitreous, though very close and smooth, and takes 
a fine (hand ?) polish. In the present case this black tone of the surface is 
only here and there preserved, the action of fire having altered most of it to 
a tone which varies from a warm yellow to an ashen grey. On this polished 
surface the colours of the design were laid and certainly fired: but with 
varying degrees of success, the red alone being preserved in anything like 
entirety: of the other colours, the blue in protected parts is fairly well 
preserved: of the yellowish white there is sufficient (principally on the lower 
bands of pattern) to render its presence incontestable. 

The hydria (PI. 6, Fig. 1) is very light in proportion to its size, the walls 
being very much thinner than is usually the case in Bucchero nero. The lip 
and handles show the influence of metal-work : the lip is bounded by a broad 
vertical band which seems to have been suggested by a thin hoop of metal 
similarly applied in some bronze original: the back handle (partly broken 
away) terminates below in a raised ornament in the form of a leaf-shaped 
palmette inverted, with a volute at each side; from between the volutes a 
raised rib runs up the centre of the handle; the details of these ornaments 
are picked out in red, and the eyes of the volutes seem to have been blue. 
The side handles terminate at cach end in a vertical moulding which finishes 
above and below in dise-shaped knobs: on the handle itself is painted a 
pattern of lines resembling the arrangement of metopes and triglyphs, with 
a central dot in each metope : and on the outer edge of the vertical mouldings 
a row of dots between parallel lines, all in red. Within each of the side 


2 See Gsell, doc, cit. p. 445, note. 
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handles is painted an elaborate pattern formed of four primitive lotus 
palmettes set outwards in cruciform around a central wheel-shaped rosette : 
this is painted red, with a touch here and there of blue. This ornament 
occurs frequently on Corinthian aryballi.* 

On the inside of the lip is a guilloche pattern picked out in red outline 
against a ground of red. On the neck is a band of single disconnected 
maeanders, alternately blue and red. On the uppermost part of the shoulder 
is a band of alternately a lotus flower and lotus bud (both blue within a 
red outline) connected below by semicircular lines incised and also painted 
blue : between each flower and bud is a red disk, and above and below each 
intersection of the incised lines is a blue dot. The body is ornamented in 
three friezes of about equal width, of which the uppermost (PI. 7, Fig. 5; Pl. 
6, Fig. 2) is the most important. In this frieze the back handle forms the 
one structural division: in the second frieze it serves a similar purpose, but 
this frieze is further divided by the side handles, so that the whole of this 
second frieze is divided into three portions (PI. 6, Figs. 3 and 4; PI. 7, Fig. 6). 
The third frieze is occupied merely with a series of single maeanders, altern- 
ately red and blue, each about its own width away from the next. Below 
each frieze run two thin lines which appear to have been white but may 
have been blue: below the third frieze is a thick red band, and below this 
again a thick white band. Lastly, round the base of the body is a series of 
rays, alternately in red outline and red silhouette, surmounted by a thin 
red line which joins their points. 

At either end of each of the side handles is painted within the frieze 
the mask of a lion or other animal of the feline race, looking outwards from 
the handles, drawn at right angles to the frieze: and a similar head, now in 
very bad preservation, appears to have been drawn behind the back handle, 
that is, between its lower and upper insertion, These masks are treated in a 
purely conventional manner which recalls the full faces of lions on the 
early vases of the Corinthian and Ionian fabrics. The outline, as usual, is 
red: the main portion was painted in white, the jowl and probably the upper 
part, between and including the ears, blue: the nose is conventionally rendered 
by a series of semicircular concentric lines in red. The eye seems to have 
been first drawn in red outline and then filled in with a wash of red, the pupil 
painted blue: the eyelashes are drawn as a fringe above and below in a red 
which stands out in slight relief. 

Upper Frieze—Starting from the right hand side of the upper frieze, the 
first group (Pl. 7, Fig. 5) represents the myth of Theseus and the Minotaur. 
First on the right is a chariot drawn to the left by a pair of horses driven by 
a beardless man iu a short chiton, who holds a pair of reins in each hand, and 
in his right a two-thonged whip. Facing the horses is a large dog seated on 
its hind quarters with tongue protruding: and over it a bird flies almost 
vertically downward. On the left, the Minotaur, wearing a short chiton, runs to 


3 See Brit. Mus. A 414: Berlin Cat. 1047. 
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right with head en face,‘ and is seized by its right horn by Theseus, who seems 
to have held horizontally in his right hand a sword (of which now no trace 
remains) which he probably plunged into the side of the Minotaur: the 
monster seems to be holding something in his clenched hands which may be 
either the stone which is frequent in later renderings of this scene, or possibly 
he may have been grasping the sword of Theseus: Theseus wears a short 
chiton and, like all the figures, has long hair falling on his shoulders, Behind 
him stands Ariadne, in a long chiton and a himation which covers the back 
of her head and is held aside by her left hand, so that it forms a background 
to her profile: in her right hand she holds the clue, represented as a long 
thick cord which touches the ground at the left foot of Theseus and rises in 
a spiral between the legs of the Minotaur. Beside the left foot of the 
Minotaur a lotus flower on a long stalk springs from the ground, and another 
beneath the bodies of the horses. 

The scene on the left of this is not separated from it by any tectonic 
division of the field, and therefore might be taken as a continuation of the 
Minotaur group: it consists however of a series of figures which as a 
composition may well stand as a separate group, and this is the more 
probable from the fact that the figure in it next to Ariadne moves in a 
direction contrary to her own, First on the right come two Centaurs, 
moving to the left in single file: they are of the transitional Ionic type, with 
human forelegs, and apparently are beardless: each carries over his shoulder, 
not the usual pine-tree, but a tree of which the trunk hanging downwards 
ends in a broad splay, tapering off to a point, and the stem, tapering horizon- 
tally over the back, has pairs of leaves and terminates at the top in a bunch 
of leaves grouped like the petals of a lotus flower. Close behind the shoulders 
of the Centaur a dead fawn hangs by its forelegs from the stem of the tree: 
the left arm of the Centaur seems to pass round it. Confronting them are three 
human figures, one behind the other : the two foremost seem from the character 
of their dress to be women; the third figure, who has his arms raised, and 
appears to wear a short chiton, is probably a man, but the design is here too 
faded to admit of any certain attribution. Beneath the body of the foremost 
Centaur, and behind the other, a lotus flower springs from the ground: the 
stalk of this lotus is obliquely striated with thin red lines ; it is possible that 
the other lotus stalks may have been similarly treated, but if so the traces 
have disappeared: the central petal of this flower is not of the usual form, but 
resembles the central petal of a palmette. Between the hindlegs of the 
foremost Centaur is a wheel-shaped rosette: and between those of the other, 
a smaller lotus flower springs from the ground. Last on the left is (Pl. 6, 
Fig. 2) a pair of two-horsed chariots like that in Fig. 5, driven towards 


4 The broad mass on each side of the muzzle bull’s neck, which, in the usual archaic method, 
is not a ‘Kopftuch’ as Jahn (Arch. Beitr. p- has been reproduced on each side, just as the 
264, note 25) supposed, nor yet a mane as plume is repeated on each side of the helmeted 
Wulff (Zur Theseussage, p. 4) suggests: it is head in full face (see Murray in J. 2/.S. vol. ii. 
not easy to understand how a bull can havea _ p. 318). 
mane. It is merely the full-face drawing of the 

H.S.—VOL. XIV. P 
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each other by a youth in a short chiton who holds reins and whip as before : 
between them stands a figure in a long mantle to left: in the right hand 
chariot there may have been a second figure now almost wholly faded: 
beneath the horses of this chariot a lotus bud springs from the ground, 
curling over to the left so as to fit into the empty space. 

As to the relation of these groups to one another, it is difficult to decide 
in the present condition of the surface. Probably the myth itself (as usual 
in the earliest representations) is actually concerned only with the three 
figures, Ariadne, Theseus and the Minotaur: the chariot and dog on the right, 
and the Centaurs and standing figures and chariots on the left are merely 
accessories brought in to fill the space. That such juxtaposition of scenes, 
related or otherwise, was common in early Greek art is obvious: as a case in 
point may be quoted the Corneto vase with subjects in relief? which has on 
adjoining panels Theseus and the Minotaur, and two examples of a Centaur 
with human forelegs carrying a tree from which hangs a fawn. A similar 
association of the Minotaur group with a chariot is seen on two of the archaic 
Corinthian gold reliefs :* and on a third is a choros of women dancing hand 
in hand, a subject which also recurs on our hydria; even if these particular 
reliefs did not form part of a connected composition, they at any rate show 
what kind of repertoire was open to the artist of that date of scenes for 
selection or for combination, The Corneto vase and the Corinthian gold 
plaque are already associated by students of mythology’ as giving, with our 
hydria, the three earliest types of the Minotaur myth in art. 

Lower Frieze,—Starting again from the right, beside the back handle, the 
first group (Pl. 6, Fig. 4) represents a chariot like the one above, moving to 
left, holding two figures, one of whom in a short chiton (Theseus ?) holds in 
vach hand a pair of reins, the other (Ariadne ?) wears a long mantle: in the 
background beside the horses stand three women, all of whom are dressed like 
Ariadne in Fig. 5, and hold their mantle aside from their face with one 
hand: the one nearest the chariot is turned towards it, the other two look to 
the Jeft. On the left the ground space is filled with a conventionalized lotus 
ornament, above which a bird of the eagle kind flies downward to the right. 

Next on the left is a choros (Pl. 7, Fig. 6) of six figures, who move to 
the right, headed by one who plays upon the lyre with a plectrum: the 
second figure holds up in the left hand a cord, which on the analogy of the 
first scene must be the clue: we may therefore identify this figure with 
Ariadne, and the personage with the lyre in that case is certainly Theseus. 
The whole scene thus stands in close parallel with the group of dancers 
headed by Theseus with the lyre, and identified by inscriptions, which occurs 
on the Frangois vase: probably the scene on the interior of the Cachrylion cup 
(British Museum E 14) is merely a shortened form of the same type. On the 
Francois vase the dancers are alternately male and female: here there is 
apparently no distinction of sex, for all have the same dress, a long chiton 


5 Furtwiingler in Arch. Zeit. 1884, p. 107. 
6 Ibid. Pl. 8, Figs. 3 and 4. 


7 Wulff, Zur Theseussage, p. 2. 
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girt at the waist, excepting ‘Theseus, who wears in addition a short over-tunic 
hanging nearly to the knees. The dance which, according to Plutarch, was 
celebrated at Delos, was of an elaborate character intended to suggest the 
mazes of the labyrinth: in the Francois vase each dancer merely holds the 
nearest hand of each neighbour, but here the artist has ingeniously carried 
out the idea by joining the hands of every alternate figure; since the left 
hand of Ariadne is occupied with the clue, the dancer adjoining her places her 
left hand on the left shoulder of Ariadne. As if further to emphasize the 
connection with the Minotaur scene, the dog is again introduced here, and 
sits at the head of the procession, looking, as before, to the right. Between 
Theseus and Ariadne, between the third and fourth dancer, and behind the 
last dancer is a lotus flower, which rests on a conventionalized double stalk, 
springing from the ground. Lastly on the left is a winged lion striding 
to right, with open jaws and teeth showing. The head and mane and 
the tooth-like marking on the back’ seem to have been painted in a separate 
tone of colour, which can no longer be identified. Between the hind feet a 
lotus springs from the ground, the flower partly covering the body of the 
animal. Above its flank, at the top of the design, are traces of what seem to 
be the capital of a column. 

On the left of this side handle, and partly beneath the back handle, is a 
seated Sphinx (Pl. 6, Fig. 3), an almost exact counterpart of those on the 
painted slabs from Caere (JH.S. x. pp. 248—9). The function of this figure 
is probably like that of the Centaurs above, merely decorative. 

Technique.—Three colours only are used throughout, a deep purplish red, 
a creamy yellowish-white, and a deep blue: the white has almost entirely 
faded, but wherever it has been it consistently leaves a yellowish dis- 
coloration of the black surface; the colour is however sufficiently well 
preserved on parts of the lower ornamental bands to place its quality beyond 
doubt. Incised lines are very sparsely, and, as it would seem, tentatively 
employed: they occur, as before stated, in the lotus pattern on the neck, 
and are also used for the outline (and sometimes the details) of the 
chariot wheels in each scene, laid in throughout by means of a compass. 
The flesh of both sexes is left in red outline, which forms the basis of 
the design throughout: it is almost certain that the flesh of the women 
was not painted white, for in Fig. 5 the chiton of Ariadne was undoubtedly 
white, and it is unlikely that the foot would have been painted white against 
it: the details of faces, horses’ manes, ete., are also indicated in red lines. 
The colours are applied generally on a system which is designed to afford 
effective contrast between different surfaces and variety to the whole. In 
Fig. 5 the dress of the charioteer is blue, the body of the chariot red: both 
horses are first drawn in red outline and then washed in, the near one in 
white, the off one in blue. The dog is in red outline, its mask, belly, tail and 


8 This peculiarity, a kind of mane between and on the bronze relief from Perugia, Micali, 
the loins and tail, recurs on the Veii wall- Storia, Pl. 28, Fig. 3: ef. Diimmler in Rém, 


painting, Micali, Mon. Jncd. Pl. 58, Fig. 1,  Afitth, 1888, p. 162. 
P2 
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legs blue; its eye and protruding tongue red; the rest of the body may have 
been white. The Minotaur has the horns left in outline, mane blue, and 
short chiton (the edges of the sleeves are plainly indicated on the shoulders) 
probably white : the details of the face seem to have been left in unpainted 
outline within the red wash. Theseus has blue hair and white chiton: 
Ariadne has her chiton white with wavy folds in red; of her himation both 
sides are seen, the outside covering her body, the inside showing where her 
hand holds it aside from her face: the outside is left in outline alone, the 
inside is painted in a wash of red with a broad border left in red outline 
against the black field. 

In the remaining scenes these principles of colouring are consistently 
carried out: the only one which calls for special description is the dance of 
figures in Fig. 6, where the three colours are applied in such a scheme that 
each dancer has hair and dress different from those of the dancers on either 
side: the arangement is as follows, in order from left to right: 


as ll. iil. iv. Ariadne Theseus 
Hair red blue white red blue white 
Dress blue white red blue white red 


Theseus in this scene as the leader of the choros has the distinction of an 
additional upper-garment, a sort of diplois, coloured blue. The general 
effect of the whole vase when the colours were still fresh must have been 
gaudy in the extreme. 

I feel that an apology is due for this minute and I fear very dull 
description of technical details: I have perpetrated it on the supposition 
that this hydria is the ‘Haupttypus’ of an important class about which very 
little is as yet known, and also in the hope that it may save trouble in future 
classification: the class can never be an easy one to study, inasmuch as its 
technical inefficiency renders the designs specially liable to destruction. It 
is probably owing to the consciousness of this fact that few specimens were 
made in antiquity. At any rate, among published descriptions of vases I 
have only been able to identify two other examples which seem to belong to 
this category, and even these represent a slight variation, inasmuch as they 
are described as ‘ Bucchero,’ whereas we have seen that the true ‘ Polledrara’ 
fabric is not ‘Bucchero nero’ proper, as it has a reddish and not a grey clay. 
From the character and technique of their designs however we are justified 
in assigning them to this fabric. 

Treating the hydria as no. 1., they are as follows :— 

(ii.) Berlin Cat. no. 1543. A trefoil oinochoe (Ht. 0°24 m.) from 
Orvieto, of the large-bodied Ionian form, with a frieze of figures around the 
body, painted on the black surface in colours which have very much faded, 
but of which clear traces of blue and red are preserved. Unfortunately 
very little of the design can be made out, except that there are human 


figures with long hair and pointed caps,” and a tripod in red. Furtwiingler 


® These caps are probably the Etruscan describes may be that which occurs on the terra- 
‘tutulus’: the petasos which Furtwiingler cotta slab from Caere, J.7/.S. vol. x. PI. vii. 
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describes it as ‘steifer archaisch etruskischer Stil,’ and instances the Polle- 
drara hydria: he classes it by itself as group 9 of the Bucchero fabrics: but 
Mr. H. Arnold Tubbs, who some years ago kindly examined it for me, stated 
that ‘the clay is a dull brown, generally neutral: in one place where there is 
a broad blaze, the clay has a yellowish brown tone. The surface is a highly 
polished black.’ 

(i1i.) Bull. dell? Inst. 1881, p. 167, no, 26 (Helbig). An amphora of 
‘bucchero nerastro, Ht. 0295. Upon each vertical handle are reliefs, a 
leopard with head en face, a lion with head in profile, and a bull, all turned 
towards the mouth [apparently one above the other, in this order]. Of the 
bull, which is the nearest to the lower extremity of the handle, only the 
upper part is given. On the neck is a scale pattern running upwards, in- 
cised and outlined red. The body is surrounded with zones, divided from one 
another, above by ribs in relief, and below by painted bands: these zones are 
decorated with archaic painted ornaments. ‘It would take too long to 
describe minutely the rich polychromy of this vase, among the colours of 
which blue, red and yellow predominate. The reliefs also are painted ; 
the leopards have the masks blue, the bulls’ heads and legs are red, with 
bodies white, and horns blue. Of the same class evidently are two vases in the 
Louvre, of which I owe to the kindness of Pottier the following description :— 

(iv.) Salle de la Poterie EBtrusque, no. 617, Amphora with flat handles 
of the style of Nicosthenes, ‘Bucchero nero,’ greyish-black clay, polished 
surface : much damaged and mended, Ht. 0°35 m. On each handle, in relief 
stamped from a mould, a file of three animals (lionesses or panthers ?). 
Traces of vermilion colour occur on these animals, and a double red line 
surrounds the design on each handle. On the neck a series of ornaments 
painted in vivid red and white colours, consisting of a band of double spirals 
and another formed by three rows of dots arranged chequer fashion, among 
parallel lines: on the shoulder a band of vertical arrow-heads formed by 
punctured dots, with traces of red: on the body, below two raised mouldings 
a zigzag line in yellow among red lines: on the foot a larger zigzag pattern 
in yellow. In certain portions of the body one seems to distinguish a d/ue 
colour, very pale and much faded. 

(v.) Same Salle, no. 618, same form, Ht. 0°30. On each handle a stamped 
subject, 1. a nude man running: traces of vermilion on the legs, arms, and 
face: 2. (below) a draped woman with a veil on her head, upright before a 
man who leans with both hands upon a large staff. Vermilion is traceable 
on the legs, arms, and face of the man, on the legs and face of the woman: 
clear pale yellow upon the staff and on the border of the woman’s mantle. 
On the other handle, the same details, with colours less well preserved. On 
the neck, painted decorations as follows: above and below, a band of 
‘metopes, 7.¢. parallel horizontal lines joined at regular intervals by vertical 
ones: in the upper band, the horizontal lines are red, the vertical alternately 
red and white: in the lower, the horizontal and the vertical are alike white. 
Between these is a band of red herring-bone above a band of white single 
dots, among red and white horizontal lines. On the body between the two 
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moulded bands, a band of zigzag and of herring-bone among lines, yellow and 
red. No trace of blue visible. 

It seems difficult to decide whether yellow and white are both in use, or 
whether the one is not merely a discoloration of the other; but in any case 
the general principle of decoration is the same. The provenance of these two 
vases is unknown; they formed part of the Campana collection, and therefore 
probably came from Chiusi. No. iii. was found in a large tomb chamber at 
Caere, which contained two skeletons and a variety of objects, of which Helbig 
gives a list: they include (5) an alabastron of green ‘smalto’ (Egyptian 
porcelain ?). (6,7) Two flat bone spoons, apparently similar in every respect 
to the one in the Grotta of Isis. (11) A hydria which from its description 
seems to be of the ‘Caeretan’ class. (12,13) Vases of bronze hammered 
and with the parts nailed together: one is ornamented with bands of raised 
dots: [several such vases were found in the Grotta of Isis]. (15, 16) 
Archaic b. f. amphorae with friezes of animals below the design, probably of 
the Corintho-Attic class. (16) An archaic Attic amphora. Helbig on the 
evidence of the painted vases in this tomb assigns it to the last decades of 
the sixth century, but in the light of our present vase chronology he would 
probably himself agree to place it in the first decades of that century. This 
date coincides well with the chronology usually accepted for the Grotta of 
Isis: it is clear I think from a comparison of their contents that these two 
tombs must belong to one and the same civilization, but that the Caere tomb 
represents a stage slightly later than that of Vulci:!° at any rate the presence 
of the two Corintho-Attic b. f. amphorae seems to point to this. 

In the Vulci tomb there was also found a scarab of Psammetichus I. 
whose date was 656—-611 B.c., and dangerous though it may be to regard such 
scarabs as independent evidence of date, we are justified in accepting them 
as confirmation of pre-existing inference: Mr, Murray has pointed out more- 
over (J.H.S. vol. x. p. 247) that the presence of porcelain objects and ostrich 
eggs in this tomb is appropriate to a period shortly before 600 B.c., when by 
favour of that monarch Graeco-Egyptian trade may be supposed to have 
entered on a new era of prosperity. 

The date thus indicated for the Polledrara fabric receives further 
support when we come to examine the details of style and technique of our 
vases. Wulff has shown" that the type of the Minotaur contest here repre- 
sented is the earliest that has yet come down to us: and that it precedes, 
probably by a short interval, the archaic gold relief of Corinth, the terra- 
cotta relief from Caere, and a very early Chalcidian b. f. vase, all of which he 
there describes. The association of these four earliest types of the legend, 
which stand apart from all subsequent known types of it, foreshadows the 
connection which I shall endeavour to establish, of Corinth, Caere, and 
Chalcis, with the fabric we are discussing. It is hardly necessary to add that 


0 In an adjoining tomb at Caere, ransacked Museum, and with it the fragments of various 
in antiquity, there was found a sarcophagus Corinthian vases (Helbig, <bid. p. 168). 
like the celebrated Campana one in the British Zur Theseussage, p. 4 &e. 
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our type is @ fortiori considerably earlier than that of the Francois vase, of 
which the date is usually assigned to about 570 B.c. 

The same result is obtained if we examine the system of decoration. In 
its outline the Polledrara hydria belongs to a class of vases which are 
designed specially to afford space for long friezes, and of which the body is 
therefore extended laterally at the expense of the height: in the seventh 
century ‘Ionian’ vases modelled on this principle had found their way over 
most of the ancient world: their decoration originally consisted of a series 
of friezes of conventionalized animals, of which the faces and feet are drawn 
in outline, no incised lines being yet used : the groundwork is filled in with 
rosettes or with linear ornaments. Gradually the incised line is introduced, 
the field is freed, and the uppermost frieze of the body is reserved for a 
design which is not mere decoration: these changes we may regard as taking 
effect in the last quarter of the seventh century. On the Polledrara hydria 
we find the most important subject placed on the uppermost frieze ; the 
decorative animals still occur, but their function is merely to eke out the 
empty spaces in the inherited long frieze: the old ornaments of the horror 
vacui period have almost wholly disappeared, or are treated as definite organic 
adjuncts to the scene, not scattered broadcast over the field, but in relative 
perspective and growing out of the true groundwork of the design: and 
lastly, though the faces are here drawn in outline, the incised line is already 
tentatively employed. Allowing for the time which would elapse for such 
improvements to permeate the various existing fabrics, the period which 
would best suit these data is the same as that to which the previous consider- 
ations also led, viz. about 600 B.c. 

The provenance of this fabric has been a question already much discussed. 
In Naukratis, part i. p. 49, I ventured the opinion that it might possibly be 
referred to Naukratis, and this opinion has been provisionally shared by 
more than one writer on the subject. A closer study of the examples above 
described has led me to think differently. We now know that the period 
to which the Polledrara hydria belongs was marked by a closer communion 
of artistic ideas between east and west than had previously existed except 
probably during the Mycenaean period : the reopening of Egypt had led to the 
dissemination of Greeco-Egyptian trade-products, but it was natural that the 
principal channels of this intercourse should run through those cities which 
had contributed to form the Greek colonies in the Delta. Thus it happened 
that the Egyptizing influences of this period were closely associated with 
the Ionian traditions of flourishing Asiatic settlements such as Miletus. 
Diimmler has already shown ” the complex character of the Ionian influence, 
part African part Asiatic, in the case of the ‘Caeretan’ hydriae: the same 
difficulty in deciding between a fabric imported from such a place as Cyme, 
and a local fabric strongly influenced from such a quarter, meets us here 
again. Let us see for a moment what evidence our fabric offers of in- 
fluences, either Italian or external. 





2 Rim. Mitth. 1888, p. 159 foll. 
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The form of our hydria is as yet unexampled, and its technique, though 
clearly suggesting an imitation of Bucchero nero, is not that of true Buechero. 
The form of the Bucchero hydria is well known, and is altogether slimmer 
and clumsier than this. Gsell has shown that the true Bucchero nero comes 
into Italian tombs for the first time apparently at about 600 B.c.:!* it seems 
to me that our vase is the result of an Italian attempt to imitate this new 
Bucchero technique on a form borrowed from elsewhere. 

The hydria, contrary to most Greek forms, has no prototype in either 
the Mycenaean or Dipylon fabrics. The earliest instances of its oceur- 
rence at present known are among the Ionian fabrics of the first part 
of the sixth century, at Daphnae, and in the Caeretan and Chalcidian 
styles. Another early example is Pritish Museum Cat. B 58 from Caere, 
which was formerly referred to Cyrene, but which is more probably 
of local Italian manufacture: it is clumsier in outline than the others, 
and approximates rather to that later adopted in the Bucchero nero. 
Otherwise all these hydriae are of the same general form as that of Polledrara. 
The Caeretan are usually of this large size and have the swelling body: but 
the nearest resemblance is offered by a Chalcidian vase, British Museum B75, 
which not only has the metallic hoopformed lip, but has also the moulded 
palmette at the lower insertion of the back handle : this vase is in a developed 
b.f. style, and is therefore probably later than ours: but on the other hand it 
is a Chalcidian vase (Rayet in Gazette Arch, 1884, Pll. 1, 2) which first gives 
us the fully developed type of the Minotaur legend, with the choros of youths 
and maidens which we have on the Polledrara hydria also. The Chalcidian 
and Caeretan fabrics are alike in presenting the general Tonian characteristics, 
of which the introduction of the lotus bud springing from the ground is one : 
on the Caeretan hydriae we have the same method of arrangement, the prin- 
cipal scene occupying a long band on the shoulder, and the body of the vase 
cut in two as it were horizontally by a band of pattern nearly as broad as the 
principal frieze : the hawk or eagle flying perpendicularly downwards in the 
field is also common to those hydriae and our vase, and is also found on terra- 
cotta reliefs of local Italian fabric of this period (Gazette Arch. 1883, Pl. 49). 
Since however in the Caeretan fabric the incised line is already in regular 
use, it is probable that those vases also must be of later date than the Grotta 
of Isis. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the fabric is the striving after a 
polychrome gaudiness of effect, and the employment for this.purpose of blue, 
a colour otherwise unknown in Hellenic pottery before the time of the 
Athenian white lekythi and vases with gilding of the beginning of the 
fourth century. Another characteristic of our vase is the indiscriminate 
usage of these colours, not only for dresses, but also for the hair of human 
figures. The best parallel in both these respects is perhaps offered by the 
poros sculptures of the Acropolis excavations at Athens: these sculptures, 
which probably belong to the early part of the sixth century, are indiscrimin- 


13 Zoe, cit. p. 448, 
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ately coated with colours of which the prevailing tones are red and a deep 
blue, with occasional touches of yellow: a notable instance of their unnatural 
selection is the head of Typhon from the pediment, whose hair and beard are 
coloured a vivid blue. Collignon (/Zistoive de Sculp. p. 213) suggests Oriental 
influence an an explanation, and finds a parallel in the blue Ammon and 
green Osiris of Egyptian art. The mummy cases of about 600 B.c. certainly 
seem to exhibit a peculiar preference for vivid colouring of the hair: and on 
the whole I think we are justified in regarding these characteristics of our 
fabric as, directly or indirectly, borrowed from Egypt. To Egypt we must 
also turn for the explanation of various details in our design : the lotus is so 
far the leading motive of the decorative repertoire that even the pine-trees of 
the Centaurs fall under its spell ; !* and the seated dog suggests the jackal which 
figures in the book of the dead, or the jackal-headed Anubis. The colossal 
lions’ masks are I think due to the same source: the only analogous instance 
of such a mask similarly employed in Hellenic art is on the scabbard from 
Vettersfelde,” where a mask which looks like a conventionalized form of our 
lion masks is set at right angles to the two friezes of animals in relief: 1° the 
objects however of the Vettersfelde find have no relation with our fabric 
except in so far that they also offer a comparison with early Ionian art. 
Diimmler (Arch. Jahrbuch, vol. 1887, p. 68, note 25) adduces as a parallel in- 
stance the introduction of the animals’ heads in the field of the Mycenaean gem 
(Schliemann, Mycenae p. 437, Fig. 530); but this seems rather a far ery. 
Here again I think we shall find the nearest solution in Egypt: in the British 
Museum there is a series of some seven. or eight ivory implements of uncer- 
tain use, formed apparently of a thin longitudinal section of a horn, or tusk, 
and perhaps intended as the handles of flyflaps. The surface is decorated in 
each case with a frieze of figures in engraved outline, and almost invariably 
the decoration is terminated at one or both ends with a lion’s mask treated 
exactly as the masks on our hydria, and set at right angles to the direction of 
the frieze. These ivory objects being light and easily transported may very 
likely have been extensively circulated in the course of commerce, and may 
thus have suggested the peculiar use of the lion’s mask both at Polledrara 
and at Vettersfelde. 

Graeco-Egyptian art naturally leads us back to Naukratis: and there 
seems in fact every probability that the products of this city are actually 
represented in the Grotta of Isis: the scarabs and porcelain objects with 
their bungled hieroglyphics are strongly suggestive of the Naukratite scarab 
factory: and the ostrich eggs with their peculiar designs part etched and part 
coloured and the Greek letters incised on them can hardly be otherwise 


14The stalks of the lotus in more than one 15 Furtwiingler, Der Goldfund von Vetters- 
case are drawn as if joined below and at the  felde, PI. iii, 1. 
flower and bulging outwards between: an 16 Wulff (7oc. cit.) remarks that the lions in 


obviously Egyptian motive, which reappears the Vettersfelde friezes are drawn like those of 
also in the bone spoon found in the Grotta of | our hydria, with the muzzle indicated by a 
Isis, series of concentric curved lines. 
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explained.” On the other hand, although the Naukratis excavations produced 
specimens of true bucchero nero with traces of colour on the surface (Petrie, 
Ibid. p. 49), no example of this imitated bucchero technique was found either 
there or at Daphnae: and if any fabric were exported from Naukratis we 
should expect it to be the specially Naukratite white-faced ware. 

There is one centre of early Greek artistic influence which naturally 
suggests itself in any discussion of early Graeco-Italian fabrics. The influence 
of Corinth in Etruria in the seventh century, though probably centring in Caere, 
was certainly not confined to that city. In order to see how much in our 
hydria is due to Corinthian tradition, we have only to look at the early 
Jorinthian metal work : such for instance as the gold reliefs published in 
Arch. Zeit. 1884, Pl. 8: it was from work like this that the Italian (or Sicilian) 
vases with bands of relief impressed from cylinders drew their chief inspir- 
ation, In these cylinder-impressions we see a parallel to the introduction of 
the pair of Centaurs with the bent tree over their shoulder in the midst of a 
scene with which they have no obvious connection:'’ and in the early 
Corinthian painted plaques we see the same system of drawing the human 
faces in outline alone and of leaving the flesh of women not distinguished by 
white colour from that of men (a practice which came very early into use in 
the Ionian fabrics) : it is moreover the Corinthian painters who first indicate 
the folds of the long chiton by parallel wavy lines in a different colour, and 
who draw their women with one hand holding the himation aside from the 
face. Lastly, in the Grotta of Isis there was found a large Corinthian jug of 
Tonic style and a Corinthian aryballos (Micali, Mon. Ined. Pl. v. Figs. 3 A and 
5: now lost). 

Allowing freely for difference of construction and perhaps a slight 
difference in date, the nearest analogy to the combination of borrowed 
elements we have traced in the Polledrara fabric is seen in the large terra- 
cotta panels from Caere in the British Museum and Louvre which also have 
the characteristic red and dotted outlines.!® From their size and construc- 
tion it is evident that these panels were not imported, but of local product. 
In any case, we have in the wall-paintings undoubted evidence showing what 
was the local style of art: in the Veii paintings (Micali, Mon. Ined. PI. 
Ixviii. Figs. 1—3) many characteristic features recur, such as the seated dog, 
the elongated animals, the curious marking of the lion already noted, and the 
decorations of the field (a survival from Mycenaean tradition): the same three 
colours are applied with the same fantastic desire for variation and contrast : 
and in the wall-paintings given in Micali, Storia, Pl. 67, though they repre- 
sent a considerably later stage than those of Veii, the same principle of 
colouring obtains, including even the blue tint of the man’s hair. On the 
whole then, I think the best solution which presents itself for the Polle- 
drara fabric is that it was a local Italian ware, made possibly at Caere 


17 Murray, Handbook of Archaeology, p. Petrie, Nawkratis, i. Pl. xx., Fig. 15. 
56: part of an ostrich egg decorated in the 18 Micali, Storia, Pl. xx. Figs. 1 and 13. 
same methods was found at Naukratis, see 19 Murray in J.H.S. vol, x. p. 243. 
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under the combined influences of Ionian and Naukratian imports acting on 
an artistic basis principally derived from Corinth. 

The Grotta of Isis has furnished another instance which seems to show 
that the local Italian potters were in fact imitating pottery like that of 
Naukratis. Although in this tomb no true Naukratian white-faced ware was 
found, we have one vase from it (Micali, Jon. Jned. Pl. v. Fig. 2) which 
can only have been suggested by that ware : it is a small two-handled cup of 
the form which was the prototype of the early Ionic kylix and of which 
many examples, usually decorated with eyes, were found at Naukratis (Petrie, 
iid. Pl. x., Fes. 4—6). It is carefully made of dark red clay with a smooth 
surface, which has been covered with a black paint on which designs are laid 
in deep red, yellowish white, and blue: Xé. 4 in., diam. 62 in. Unfortunately 
the black has much flaked off, especially on the exterior, owing to imperfection 
of firing or fusibility, and with it the design has also come away. 

Katerior—Around the offset lip is a band of simple maeander between 
lines, all in white. Below on the shoulder a band of elaborately drawn lotus 
flowers, also in white: below this is the main frieze. Olv. A winged Sphinx 
between two lions, all moving to right : the body of the Sphinx is white, picked 
out with black ; the lions seem to be drawn in red outline, with a wash of red 
onthe mane. Jtev, A Sphinx followed bya lion moving to right, both painted 
in white. In the field are linear patterns like those of Naukratis, such as a 
swastika with voluted ends, a lozenge with lattice. Within each handle is a 
large point rosette, of which the centre is red, the outside white. Below, a 
band of simple key pattern in white: and round the base rays alternately red 
and white. 

Intevior.—Lip as outside : below, concentric bands around a large central 
rosette which has twelve petals alternately red, white, and blue. Next to it 
is a band of ‘triglyph’ pattern (cf. the similar pattern on the hydria, ante, 
p. 207) with alternate metopes occupied with a white square or a point 
rosette in white: then a band of maeander of unusual form, of which the 
main part is red dotted with white,” with a wavy white thread passing 
through the interstices: lastly, next the lip, is a band of point rosettes, 
formed of a large white centre with a red ring in it, surrounded by white 
disks. All the different bands are separated from each other by white lines. 

It is clear that from its technique we may class this as one more 
specimen (no. iv.) of the Polledrara fabric. The clay is of the same character 
as the usual Italian ‘red ware’: the frieze of animals, the lotus pattern and 
the character of the linear ornaments all point to Naukratis: moreover it is 
specially at Naukratis that we find vases of this kind with bands of decor- 
ation covering both interior and exterior, and especially such ornament as 
the frieze of large point rosettes. 

It would seem from what has preceded that the Polledrara method of 
decoration, originally applied in Italy to vases imitating the technique of 


*» The dotted line also occurs on the handles of the hydria and on the Caere slabs (J. H.S. 
vol. x. p. 250). 
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Bucchero nero, came to be applied to Bucchero proper. Whether the prin- 
ciple of polychrome painting on Bucchero ever attained any importance 
outside Italy is at present difficult to determine. Most of this ware as yet 
found outside Italy, representing a large variety of sites, is unpainted: it is 
true that some of the fragments from Naukratis inscribed with Lesbian 
dedications have faint, but unmistakable traces of colour, but in these 
instances the colour (red) is usually painted within the engraved letters of 
the inscription, and at any rate does not suggest any independent scheme of 
So far as I know it is only from Rhodes that we have yet got 


‘ » 21 
ornament. 
A. trefoil oinochoe of Ionian form 


vases resembling the Polledrara style. 
in the British Museum, found in Rhodes in 1884, belongs to this category ; 
it is decorated in two, or possibly three colours, of which only a brilliant red 
(corresponding to the red of our hydria) is well preserved: the patterns on 
the neck consist of single maeanders within parallel lines: on the shoulder, 
a lotus flower and bud design, inverted: the central petal of the flower is 
edged with dots: on the body, single maeanders as before: and below, a 
band of lotus flower and bud, the flower more calix-form. Two other oino- 
choae of the same fabric but with the design more faded, were found in the 
same excavations and are also in the British Museum. The vases are lightly 
modelled: the clay is reddish in tone, and the surface has a greyish black 
slip, like that of our hydria: in fact the whole technique is closely analogous 
to the true Polledrara fabric. Biliotti’s diary of excavations shows that this 
ware was found under conditions very similar to those of the Grotta of Isis, 
and that it is probably of the same date.*? From a later series of Rhodian 
tombs we get the true Bucchero nero: ina tomb at Camirus for example 
was found a kantharos of the characteristic Etruscan heavy form and con- 
struction (Gsell, Fouilles de Vulei, suppl. Pl. A—B, no. 54, p. 468). If 
therefore we are correct in assigning the Polledrara ware to an Etruscan 
origin, it would seem that Rhodes must have imported both Polledrara and 
Bucchero ware from Italy: when we consider the important position of 
Rhodes as a centre of commerce, thiz does not seem an impossible con- 
tingency. 

Judging from present evidence, the Polledrara ware does not appear to 
have continued later than the early part of the sixth century B.c, Stephani 
in Compte Rendu 1874, p. 42, describes a series of vases painted with designs 
in the polychrome on black: from the description these seem to be of 
Polledrara technique, but from the character of the subjects they must 
belong to the fourth century: perhaps with the new growth of Italian vase- 
painting in that century, there may have been a brief revival of this 


almost forgotten technique. 





f. tery: they belong more properly to the class 
described by Six in Gazette Arch, 1888, p. 193 
and p. 281. 
2 Naukratis i, p. 49. 


1 The fragments alluded to by Mr. I 
Gardner in Nawkratis ii. p. 47, type J, have of 
course no real resemblance to Polledrara ware : 
their designs are painted in white and red on a 
glaze which is characteristic of Naukratis pot- 
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Returning now for a moment to the early Italian pottery, I am inclined 
to agree with Gsell in his conclusion that the Bucchero nero was introduced 
into Italy about the end of the seventh century B.c. Previous to this date there 
had existed in that country two principal local fabrics of pottery ; the primitive 
handmade greyish brown ware of the class to which the hut-urns belong ; 
and the finer wheelmade, but still primitive red ware or impasto Italico. On 
both these fabrics painted decoration of a rudimentary character had been 
occasionally employed. The large hut-urn in the British Museum has both 
on its sides and lid a geometric pattern painted in a whitish red colour which 
has almost faded : and on a large lebes from Falerii in the same collection a 
rude design consisting of waterbirds and linear patterns is painted in a white 
pigment, also faded. The introduction of the Bucchero nero brought with 
it a new system of decoration by means of bands of figures impressed from 
cylinders, and this system was applied to the red ware as well. The habit of 
painting the design however still continued. Local artists attempted to 
imitate first on the red ware, afterwards on the Bucchero, friezes suggested 
by the imported Corinthian and Ionic vases, while adhering still to their own 
technique. Hence arose a series of vases decorated in the sarae methods as 
that of the wall-paintings. The Grotta of Isis contained a specimen of this 
ware in the large diota (Micali, Mon. Incd. Pl. v., Fig. 1). This is decorated 
with two friezes of animals moving to right, including reindeer, lions with 
protruding tongue, sphinxes, horses, and an ibex: in the field are rude 
palmettes. In the upper frieze is drawn an archaic ship (figured in Torr, 
Ancient Ships, Pl. 3, fig. 12). These animals have the faces drawn in red 
outline, the bodies in particoloured silhouette, which is sometimes spotted 
(like the animals on the Veii wall-paintings) with yellowish white. The 
chief bands of pattern are a rude cable, a strip of crossed lines, and below, a 
series of concentric semicircles. A similar diota exists in the Louvre (Salle 
des Vases de style Corinthien, Case B. no. 660), and has also a ship among 
animals, between bands of cable pattern: but the style appears to be later 
than ours, and it has occasional incised lines. <A still later stage of the same 
fabric is shown by the two vases published in Gazette Arch. 1881—2, Pll, 
28—9, 32—4. Both were found at Caere: they are of the usual Etruscan 
red-brown ware, on which the designs are painted, apparently in yellowish 
white and red: unfortunately the prints are too defective to enable one to 
ascertain definitely the technique: but the general character corresponds 
with our diota, while the ornament, the crossed lines and the simple cable 
pattern are all characteristic of the style in question. One of these vases 
is a pot (marmite, chytra) on roughly modelled legs, similar to J/us. Greg. 
il, Pl. 100, Fig. 8 Qvhich seems to be of the same fabric): the other is a cup 
on a circular foot: the buttons on the sides of one and lid of the other are 
suggestive of Bucchero: both are purely Italian forms. But the most con- 
clusive evidence of their local manufacture is the occurrence on the pot of 





an Etruscan inscription, which somewhat recalls the Aristonophos vase and 
the Italiot hydria in the British Museum, B 60, and in point of date seems 
to stand between them: on the reverse is a man in a chariot attacked by a 
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lion, a scene obviously suggestive of Mesopotamian influence. The pot has 
three distinct scenes, two lions confronted, the birth of Athene, and the 
Calydonian boar, and seems to suggest the influence of the so-called Corintho- 
Attic amphorae. It seems to belong to the first quarter of the sixth century : 
in that case the diota of the Grotta of Isis, the earliest of the series, would 
date from shortly before 600 B.c. 

It would seem therefore that this painted red ware went on being made 
in Etruria side by side with the Polledrara fabric, each probably reflecting 
the successive phases of foreign influence brought to bear on Etruria. 
Towards the middle of the sixth century, the fine b.f. vases began to pour in, 
and must have been the cause of the extinction (for a time at any rate) of 
both classes; the painted red ware on the one hand gave way to the orthodox 
b.f. style: the Polledrara succumbed to its inherent difficulties, and hence- 
forward Italian Bucchero nero was unpainted, and probably received but 
little figured decoration either stamped or moulded. 

To sum up, the conclusions to which the preceding remarks seem to 
point are as follows :— 

(i.) Polledrara ware includes 

(a) Vases of reddish clay with black slip. 

(6) True Buechero nero. 
both with polychrome decoration (red, white or yellow, perhaps both, and 
blue) on the black surface. 

(ii.) This ware is a local Etruscan fabric of about 600 B.c. and reflects 
the various influences which at this period were affecting art in Etruria. 

(iii.) The series (@) gave way to (0), as Bucchero became more common 
in Italy. 

(iv.) The Polledrara ware found in Rhodes is of the (7) series, and may 
have been imported from Italy. 

(v.) The development of Polledrara ware went on pari passu with a 
series of Italian vases painted in similar methods on a red surface (impasto 
Italico). 


PLATE Viti. 


These two bands (reproduced in full size) form part of the decoration of 
the bronze ‘bust’ found in the Grotta of Isis (Micali, Mon. Incd., Pl. vi. Fig. 
2). The upper band (Fig. 1) curves outwards so as to fit the hips of the 
figure: the lower band, as placed at present, comes immediately below. 
Judging from its present condition, the figure was found in fragments and 
has been put together in modern times on a core of deal, roughly carved to 
follow the present form as far as the top of the waist band: from this point 
upwards the thin sheets of metal seem to have been backed with stiffened 
paper glued to them. From the head to the lower part of Fig. 1 the bronze is 
fairly well preserved ; Fig. 2 is considerably broken, and the restorer seems to 
have exercised his imagination upon it: some of the band is wholly destroyed : 
from that which remains, it is evident that when complete it must have 
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covered a still larger space than the’ circumference on which it is now 
fastened and which is itself too large to fit on to the band above: some of 
the sheets have been nailed down overlapping others in such a way that 
portions of the design are hidden [the unshaded outline in Fig. 2 represents 
an instance of this]. When perfect, it must have included at least six 
chariot groups and the Sphinx. Under these circumstances I am inclined to 
think that the bronze represented originally not a bust, but a full-length 
figure. It is true, as Mr. Murray suggests, that the bust as a form in art was 
familiar at this period and place, as is seen from the alabaster vases found 
with it in the Grotta. But in any case it is certain that the artist has 
modelled the figure (after his lights) as far as the hips: and that point seems 
to me an unlikely spot at which to break off. It is possible that the bands 
formed the upper and lower border of a dress; from a comparison with the 
marble figure from the Grotta, it would seem that the bronze must in that 
case have been about 25 inches high: this would leave about 10 inches 
unaccounted for: these were probably represented by a plain sheet of copper, 
which in the excavations got misplaced or rejected as valueless. In Micali’s 
drawing the ‘bust’ rests on a square plinth decorated apparently on the 
upper surface and on the four sides with animals. Micali, p. 53, says ‘si 
ripetono differenti animali.’ Unfortunately this plinth has completely dis- 
appeared, or it might afford some evidence of the original disposition of the 
bronze. 

The general idea of such a figure, nude to the waist, with broad tightly 
fastened waistband” and decorated skirt, is exactly analogous to the figures 


.on the early Corinthian gold reliefs (Arch. Zeit. 1884, Pl. 8, Figs. 2 and 3). 


It is obvious that it is to such work as this that we must look for the motives 
which inspired our bronze reliefs. The lion in Fig. 1, the dotted surface of 
the skins, and the peculiar form of the horses’ bits recur in Protokorinthian 
pottery: the large tail of the animal on the left with decorated end, and the 
browsing ibex, belong to Asiatic Greek art: the form of cable pattern and 
the eight-spoked wheel are probably local contributions to the design. 

CrciL SMITH. 





*3 The waistband is decorated with a simple which is filled with diagonal notched lines. 
maeander pattern slightly vepoussé, in a field 
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THE excavations of the French School at Delphi are now in full activity. 
They have been looked forward to for years with the keenest interest, but 
hitherto there has been nothing to record but negotiations and preparations. 
Now that the work has actually begun, it has proved that even the most 
sanguine anticipations were not unfounded. The find in inscriptions and in 
sculpture is of extraordinary richness and interest, and will form an epoch in 
the history of archaeological discovery no less important than those marked 
by the excavations of Olympia and of the Athenian Acropolis. In compari- 
son with Delphi, other discoveries must seem of inferior importance. But 
much valuable work has been done during tle season, especially by the 
various foreign Schools in Athens, 

In Athens itself, the excavations in the neighbourhood of the Pnyx and 
the Areopagus, begun by Professor Dorpfeld last season, have been continued, 
It will be remembered from last year’s report that the chief object of these 
excavations was to solve some disputed questions of Athenian topography, 
especially the position of the spring Enneacrounos. A primitive system of 
waterworks was discovered in the hill of the Pnyx above the modern road ; 
and these had been superseded later by an aqueduct and cistern, which there 
seemed to be good reason for attributing to the sixth century. There were 
also some traces of a building for the distribution of the water. Thus 
considerable probability was gained for the theory of Professor Dorpfeld, that 
the Enneacrounos was in this part of the town, although at the same time 
there was no evidence certain enough to convince those who were committed 
to a contrary view. 

The excavations were continued this year in the hope of discovering some 
such evidence. But though several interesting things have been found, there 
is as yet nothing conclusive as to the topographical question. The immediate 
practical result is most welcome. The excavations having shown that the 
ground in this region is full of buildings and antiquities, the Greek govern- 
ment has proceeded, on the representation of Dr, Dérpfeld, to expropriate the 
land. It will thus be possible to clear it entirely and to remove the earth to 
a distance, instead of merely turning it over and leaving it on the spot or in 
the immediate neighbourhood—a necessity which has hitherto cramped the 
work. Excavations are promised here on a large scale next season, and it can 
hardly be doubted that when all the region in front of the Acropolis, and 
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between the Areopagus and the Pnyx,.is laid bare, some of the most difficult 
problems of Athenian topography will find their solution, and many ancient 
buildings or precincts, hitherto known only by name, will be identified. If 
the excavations, thus begun on the west, be continued also on the north and 
east of the Acropolis, we may really look forward at no remote future to a 
time when the topography of Athens will no longer be, as it is now, a field 
for almost unlimited conjecture. 

The work of the present season has been devoted to two main objects, 
the tracing of the aqueduct of which only the end was found last year, and 
the identification of some of the other buildings known to have been situated 
near the Enneacrounos, in order to place beyond a doubt the identity of the 
Enneacrounos itself. The part of the aqueduct nearest to the cistern was 
destroyed, and consequently there was some difficulty in finding the place 
where it left the rock: this was, however, discovered, and the cutting was 
traced in the rock fora considerable distance towards the Theatre of Dionysus. 
Its identity with the previously known aqueduct, coming down from the 
upper Ilissus valley and underneath the palace garden, is thus placed beyond a 
doubt. It is provided with perpendicular shafts at intervals, to help in the 
construction and to facilitate clearing, and has other peculiarities which serve, 
in Dr. Dorpfeld’s opinion, to confirm its attribution to the sixth century B.c. ; 
many of these it has incommon with the great aqueduct in Samos, made under 
Polycrates. The Athenian aqueduct was frequently repaired in later times, 
and it was found necessary to protect part of it with large segments of tile 
wells, placed together to form a pointed arch. It must always have remained 
the chief source of the water supply for the part of Athens west of the 
Acropolis. 

With a view to deciding the topographical problem, excavations have 
also been made in the neighbourhood of the Areopagus. The immediate 
object of these was the discovery of the Odeum or some other building 
recorded to have been situated near the Enneacrounos. Deep trenches to the 
north-west of the Areopagus led to no result, and so the work was transferred to 
the south side, where the earth is shallower, in the angle between the rocky 
edge of the Areopagus and the modern road. Here the first discovery was a 
basilica-shaped building of Roman period, chiefly interesting for a long 
inscription on one of its columns, containing the regulations of the religious 
club of the Iobacchi, who doubtless occupied the building. Many small 
antiquities were found, mostly relating to the worship of Dionysus. Others, 
mainly connected with Artemis, were found in the apse. On digging deeper 
an earlier stratum of remains was found, but nothing of decisive import, 
unless we except an early wine-press. Dr. Dorpfeld attributes great import- 
ance to this, as an indication that he has found the Lenaion; but until 
further evidence is forthcoming, it seems more prudent to draw no further 
conclusions. The new position, just in this region, which he assigns to the 
Dionysion év Aduvais, will not yet be admitted by those who prefer to follow 
the hitherto accepted theory about it. The great attainment of the season 
has been, not so much the establishment of any new topographical evidence, 
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but the persuasion of both the Greek authorities and the German government 
that the excavation is promising enough to be worth carrying out on an 
extensive scale ; and so most valuable results may be expected from it next 
year! 

Meanwhile the Greek Archacological Society has attacked the same 
topographical problem from a different point, by excavating on the traditional 
site of Callirrhoe, on the Ilissus. It has not been disputed that this is the 
Callirrhoe of Plato and later writers; the only doubt was whether it was 
identical with the earlier Callirrhoe, transformed by the Tyrants to Ennea- 
crounos. M. Skias, who conducted the excavation, states that its result was 
purely negative, showing that there never could have been a copious natural 
spring in this place, though M. Nicolaides, the treasurer of the Society, states 
in the ’Eqnpepis ’Apyaoroyixy? that evidence for the spring was found. 
Unfortunately it was necessary to fill up the excavations again; but it seems 
clear that there was nothing decisive in their result. 

Last spring there were found in some of the houses lying in front of the 
Theatre of Dionysus, towards the Ilissus valley, some drums of columns 
which in their forms and style of execution resemble those of the Stoa of 
Attalus, There can hardly be a doubt that they come from the long stoa of 
which the foundations are visible, stretching from the Theatre of Dionysus to 
the Odeum of Herodes Atticus ; and thus the identification of that building 
as the Stoa of Eumenes receives further confirmation. 

A fine piece of the town wall was found in the spring of last year close 
to the modern Sophocles Street. It is on the accepted line, and so gives no 
new topographical indication. It is apparently of fourth century construction, 
being built of squared blocks of conglomerate, and it is about five metres 
thick. Outside it were some graves lined with marble slabs, probably of 
Byzantine period. 

In the cutting for the continuation of the Piraeus railway, near the 
Athena Street, was found a metope, set between triglyphs, which contains a 
representation of mourning women. I need not describe this in any detail, 
since it has been published by Dr. Wolters in the Mittheitlungen for 1893. 
There can be no doubt that it comes from a funeral monument of rather 
elaborate architectural form. The subject is especially interesting from its 
resemblance to the famous sarcophagus of ‘les pleureuses’ from Sidon, 

A marble slab, sculptured in relief on both sides, has been found near 
New Phalerum, in the region generally assigned to the Hippodrome.* The 
reliefs are of graceful fourth century work. On one side is represented a 
youth carrying off a maiden, who seems to accompany him willingly, in a 
four-horse chariot ; Hermes, whose name is written over him, leads the way, 
as in the traditional scheme of the rape of Persephone ; the other two figures 


1 Dr. Dorpfeld has already published in the % This too has already been published by M. 
1893 Mittheilungen a provisional account of his Cavvadias in the ’Epnuepls “Apxyatoroyinh for 
excavations. 1893, Pl. 9 and 10, though only found last 

7 1893, p. 186, June. 
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are assigned the names of Echelos and Basile. Though the full mythological 
significance cannot here be discussed, it may be noted that Echelos is a hero 
already known to have been associated with the Athenian Hippodrome. 
Over the other relief is written a dedication to Hermes and the nymphs. It 
represents Artemis, two bearded figures, one of whom, with horns, must be a 
river-god, and a charming group of three nymphs. The meaning of these 
reliefs has been discussed by M. Cavvadias, they are certainly amongst the 
most beautiful of their kind. 

Outside Athens, one naturally turns first to Delphi, where the excava- 
tions of the French School are being carried on with the most remarkable 
skill and success. After long negotiations and tedious delays, the village 
of Castri has at last been almost entirely removed to its new site, about 
half a mile nearer to Itea and the sea. A most elaborate system of inclined 
tramways at different levels has been laid out; down these the trucks run 
of themselves, to be hauled up again by horses when they reach the end. 
The whole of the earth is shot down into the ravine of the Pleistus, not 
immediately below Delphi, but at the projecting point of the road below it, 
close to the new village. All worked stones, of which the purpose or con- 
nexion is not obvious, are piled on terraces beside the tram-lines, so as to get 
them clear of the site, to which they can easily be brought back if after- 
wards identified or required. On a site like Delphi, with the steep slope of 
its rock, the deep accumulation of its soil, and the masses of heavy stones 
that have to be moved, the engineering of the excavation is a most compli- 
vated and difficult work ; but it is excellently carried out under the able 
direction of M. Convert; and thus the archaeologists in charge are free to 
devote all their attention to the record and study of what is found. M. 
Homolle, the director of the French School, and other members of the School, 
are of course constantly on the spot. 

The work began with the clearing of the portion of the site immediately 
below the temple, close to the spot where the French excavators in an earlier 
campaign had cleared the portico of the Athenians and a picce of the sacred 
way leading up to the temple. They have now reached to the temple itself 
and its immediate surroundings, and are still continuing over the whole area 
below the temple included between the zig-zag windings of the sacred way. 
A provisional publication of the results is decreed by the French government, 
and is already in progress. Meanwhile I am permitted by the courtesy of 
M. Homolle to give a summary account of what has been found. I have to 
thank him and his colleagues for the kindness and liberality with which they 
have shown me all their discoveries, and even allowed me to study them at 
leisure ; and I am sure my experience will be confirmed by all other visitors 
to Delphi. Such a statement would be superfluous, but that contrary 
rumours have been spread, most unaccountably, through some of the Greek 
papers. 

The lowest of the monuments as yet discovered on the sacred way 
is a semicircular structure, like an exedra, containing the inscribed 
bases of a serics of statues of the legendary kings of Argos, from Danaus to 
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Perseus and Heracles. This dedication of the Argives is mentioned by 
Pausanias, and so a fixed point is gained to help in the identification of the 
other structures that lie above or below it. It is just in front of the 
house familiar to former visitors to Delphi as belonging to the hospitable 
guardian of antiquities. It is now used as a provisional museum.  Fol- 
lowing up the slope of the sacred way, we soon come to two buildings, 
one in ‘poros’ stone and one in marble, which are identified, provis- 
ionally indeed, but with great probability, by the excavators as the treasuries 
of the Sicyonians and the Siphnians. Both were surrounded by fragments 
of corresponding materials, belonging to the sculptures which probably once 
formed their decoration, Among the ‘poros’ sculptures, one is a pediment, 
representing the struggle between Apollo and Heracles for the tripod, while 
Athena in the centre acts as arbitress, and other figures fill the sides. The 
colour is well preserved, and a curious feature in technique is offered by the 
background, which is hollowed away entirely behind the upper part of the 
figures, so that they stand out against a black shadew—a fine and original 
effect. Another portion, finer in execution, belongs to a frieze representing a 
procession of warriors leading a number of oxen; the leaders are identified 
by painted inscriptions as the Dioscuri; and the same two figures are 
probably repeated in two horsemen who stand in front of a ship. But these 
‘poros’ sculptures, interesting as they are, cannot compare in excellence to 
the marble friezes from the next building. The subjects of these seem to be 
a group of seated gods, a gigantomachy, and a Homeric battle. They show a 
vigour and naiveté of detail, a freshness of conception, and a delicacy of 
execution such as can find no parallel elsewhere, except, as M. Homolle has 
pointed out, in Attic vases of about 500 B.c. To this period they must be 
assigned, and to Attic art, as is proved by the similar style of the treasury 
of the Athenians; in a dedication of the Siphnians this is probable enough, 
The colour, here also, is brilliantly though only partially preserved. The 
group of seated divinities reminds one of the east frieze of the Parthenon ; 
and although it of course falls short of the dignity and perfection of the 
Phidian work, it has a grace and charm of its own. And in the giganto- 
machy there are scenes, one particularly of a goddess in her car drawn by 
lions who tear a giant that opposes her, which seem almost to anticipate the 
boldness and originality of Pergamene art. All the decorative details of this 
building, the carved mouldings, cornices, &e., are cut with a depth, clearness, 
and delicacy that can be matched nowhere, except perhaps in the 
Erechtheum. It is simply a revelation of what decorative carving can 
attain to. 

The next building that can be identified, as we turn the corner and 
mount the eastward bend of the sacred way, is the treasury of the Athenians. 
Almost every stone of this building has been recovered, and it can probably 
be actually reconstructed. It is covered with inscriptions, mostly official 
documents relating to Athens ; among these was the already famous ode to 
Apollo, with its music added. The metopes of this building, the greater part 
of which have been recovered, offer «2 most valuable contribution to the 
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history of Attic art, especially since they are known to belong to the time 
just after the battle of Marathon. They represent the labours of Heracles 
and probably also of Theseus, and are again of great vigour and delicacy of 
style, like the frieze of the treasury of the Siphnians, but a little more 
advanced; the resemblance both to fine Attic vases and to the best early 
Attic bronze work is again very clear. Between this building and the already 
known stoa of the Athenians is a rough rocky patch free from monuments, 
and with a great mass of rock projecting in the midst. This must, as M. 
Homolle has observed, be the rock of the Sibyl. Here too was set up, most 
appropriately, the colossal marble sphinx, on the column dedicated by the 
Naxians. This sphinx is now all but complete. Its head was among the 
earlier objects found, though it was not at first identified. Various other 
bases bring us up to the front of the temple. Here are the remains of the 
great altar, bearing, probably, the record of a reconstruction by the Chians 
and of the right of wpopavteda given to them. Various omphali, of the 
conventional form and decoration, may also be seen. Though the basis of the 
temple itself is fairly well preserved, it is still extremely difficult to trace its 
plan. The cellars beneath it, which used to be shown before the village was 
removed, have not yet been cleared completely ; but they appear to be merely 
structural appliances to save material. Curiously enough, no sculpture from 
the temple has been found below it or at either end. But a horse’s head, 
almost certainly from the chariot of the setting sun in the east pediment, has 
been found in the high wall of earth that still remains above the temple, and 
so more may be hoped for from this quarter. The horse’s head is a fine 
work, and is most interesting as giving us a clue to the style of Praxias and 
his master Calamis. 

The most interesting of the isolated finds is a large archaic Apollo, 
which was actually made into a buttress in later times to support a terrace 
wall. As it is in Naxian marble, and bears the signature of an Argive artist, 
it will prove fatal to some theories about early art, of which it is an interest- 
ing though not a beautiful example. The inscriptions will probably surpass 
in number all previous records, As many as forty are sometimes found in a 
single day. The most interesting of all is the hymn to Apollo, which has 
been performed at the French School and at other concerts in Athens. The 
music is most impressive even to a modern ear, and some pieces of it seem 
strangely familiar to those who have heard some of the Greek plays performed 
in England—a result most creditable to the musicians who had reconstructed 
so accurately from so scanty evidence. 

There are still large areas and great masses of earth to be excavated, so 
that the promise of the site, richly as it has been fulfilled, is as yet by no 
means exhausted ; certainly there is no fear lest Delphi should disappoint the 
expectations that have been formed. Certainly both the continuation of the 
work and the publication of its results will be awaited with the utmost 
eagerness. 

At Delos last summer the theatre was excavated by M. Chamonard of 
the French School. The plan of the stage buildings is a very peculiar one. 
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They consist of a central structure of two or more stories, surrounded by a 
colonnade which supported a platform twelve feet high all round; on the 
front this was finished in the usual manner as a proscenium, at the sides and 
back it was rougher, having merely square pillars instead of the usual 
columns and pinakes. Fortunately an inscription has been found relating to 
this structure, which is of the highest importance for the decision of the 
disputed question whether the actors had their place on the top of the pro- 
scenium or in front of it. In the inscription—which was quoted by M. 
Homolle at an open meeting of the French School—the proscenium is identi- 
fied with the Aoyetov. This finally disposes of the assertion that the pro- 
scenium in the Greek theatre was not the Aeyezov. The only course open to 
those who maintain Dr. Dorpfeld’s view is to say that Xoyezov does not mean 
the place from which the actors usually spoke; but considering the use which 
has hitherto been made of the term Aoyezov in the discussion, such a con- 
tention will not be easy to establish. The theatres of Magnesia and Tralles 
have also been recently excavated by the Germans, that at Magnesia by 
Dr. Hiller von Giirtringen at his own expense—an admirable example. Both 
have been published with plans by Dr. Dorpfeld in recent numbers of the 
Athenian ALittheilungen. Both have the curious subterranean passages of 
which several have now been discovered in theatres, leading from under the 
stage buildings to the middle of the orchestra. At Magnesia there are two 
such passages, one of Greek times and one of Roman. The latter must 
clearly, as Dr. Doérpfeld says, have served the same purposes as the numerous 
subterranean passages in Roman amphitheatres. Both theatres have, in 
addition to the ordinary arrangements, a peculiar late reconstruction, with a 
double flight of steps leading up from the orchestra to the front of a 
proscenium ten or twelve feet high: the position of these is slightly different, 
the late proscenium at Tralles being somewhat farther back than at Magnosia. 
At Tralles it is still, in spite of the staircase, explained by Dr. Dorpfeld as 
merely a background for the actors in the orchestra; but at Tralles he 
explains it as a stage ten fect high on which the actors stood, and quotes the 
analogy of Aspendus. After this it will be difficult to impugn the accuracy 
of Vitruvius in asserting the existence of a stage of this height—more still 
to maintain it to be practically absurd. 

The excavations conducted by the Americans at the Heraeum near 


Argos have been continued both this spring and last under the direction of 


Dr. Waldstein. The magnificent foundation of the later temple now stands 
bare, and the terrace on which the earlier temple stood has also been entirely 
cleared; only one line of blocks remains of the structure itself. Around 
have been found porticoes and other buildings, including propylaea on a very 
fine scale. A good deal of these still remains to be excavated. In sculpture, 
the later campaigns have yielded nothing to compare to the very beautiful 
head found the first season: but there are some more fragments from the 
metopes and other interesting pieces. A vast amount more of early pottery 
has been collected, and also many Egyptian imports of quite early date. 
In the last season several tombs of Mycenae period have been found in 
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the immediate neighbourhood of the temple, and have yielded a good deal 
of pottery, interesting both for its shapes and its decoration. 

At Eretria, the excavations of the American School have been continued 
by the Director, Professor Richardson, The remains of the temple and of the 
altar of Dionysus have been found close to the theatre, which has also been 
a little more cleared. A tumulus has been opened, and proved to contain a 
solid tower of masonry; but the attempt to find the temple of Artemis 
Amarusia has not yet been successful. 

Excavations have been made by the British School on the site of the 
temple of Apollo at Abae, in early times one of the chief oracles of Greece, 
and destroyed by the Persians. An account of the results will soon appear 
in this Jowrnal, by Mr. Bather and Mr. Yorke, who conducted the work. 
Although the high expectations which were raised by Herodotus’ description 
of the riches of this temple were not realized, a good many objects of interest 
were found, especially early decorative bronzes, and all that is left of the plan 
of the temple and the surrounding buildings has been laid bare. 

At Mycenae, M. Tsountas has opened a new ‘bee-hive tomb,’ making the 
eighth in all, between the so-called ‘tomb of Clytaemnestra’ and the lion 
gate. This tomb had two graves dug inside it, of shape and size not unlike 
the shaft-graves on the Acropolis. Among the most interesting objects 
discovered were some mirror handles of carved ivory, with female figures in 
the characteristic Mycenae dress, These and the rest of the results are 
incorporated in M. Tsountas’ new book, Muxijvac cal Muxnvaios rodutic pos, 
which gives a summary account of all his discoveries, as well as those of 
Schliemann and others, and their scientific results. With this eighth tomb, 
and its peculiar combination of the built tomb and the dug-out grave, the 
relations of the two seem to enter on a new phase. It is true that graves 
have befsre been found dug within bee-hive tombs, but never on such a 
scale, 

At Thoricus also tombs of Mycenae period have been excavated by M. 
Stais* The first of these is of a very peculiar shape; it is an ellipse 
9m. x 3°50 m.; and the pottery which it contained was also very peculiar ; 
it may now be seen in the National Museum at Athens; its ornamentation 
is a very curious florid development of the Mycenae lily pattern. 

On the island of Gha in Lake Copias a fortress and palace, like that of 
Tiryns but more extensive, have been observed both by M. de Ridder and by 
Dr. Noack. M. de Ridder, of the French School, has also made excavations 
on the lower part of the hill of Orchomenus in Boeotia; he has found a 
temple, probably of Asclepius, and several graves, and has recovered, among 
others things, a good many early vases and bronze reliefs. 

At Eleusis, M. Philios has pursued his excavations, and has found, just 
on the left as one enters the great Propylaca, an early well of very careful 
construction, which has been respected even when the Propylaea were built, 


+ I quote this account from Dr. Max Mayer’s letter to the Berliner Philolog. Wochenschrift, 
11 Nov. 1893, 
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one step being displaced to leave room for it. There can hardly be a doubt, 
that this is the cadA/yopov ppéap mentioned by Pausanias.° 

At Epidaurus also some more clearance has been made, to the north of 
the sacred precinct. Here a great building has been found, which was 
probably in the form of Propylaea, and formed the main entrance to the 
sanctuary. 

The excavations at Troy have been continued at Mme, Schliemann’s 
expense. A provisional account, which gives an admirably clear notion of 
the results of last season’s work, has already been given by Dr. Dorpfeld,® who 
directed the excavations, so that they need only be briefly mentioned here. 
It has long been known that the stratum which corresponds in period to the 
civilization of Mycenae, and which therefore seems to correspond most naturally 
to the Homeric Troy, was the sixth from below, not the second. Hitherto a 
difficulty has existed, since the second city was the only one known to have a 
massive fortification wall, and so Schliemann has regarded it as the city of 
Priam. Now, however, it proves that the sixth city had a magnificent stone 
wall all round it, far more extensive and of exceilent workmanship. It is 
sad to think that Dr. Schliemann did not live to see this confirmation of his 
most cherished theory. Above this stratum lie three others, an archaic 
Greek, a Hellenic, and a Roman. The whole series of strata has again been 
carefully tested and recorded in an undisturbed place, and so may now be 
regarded as finally established. This summer Dr. Dorpfeld is continuing the 
excavation at the expense of the German government. The sixth city 
contains, within its massive wall, many buildings of the well-known type, 
and has yielded plenty of Mycenae pottery, as well as of the black local ware 
which is also found in the tumuli of the Troad. 

Mr. A. J. Evans, in the course of a most successful trip in Crete, found 
distinct proof of the prevalence of a new alphabet, of which the existence 
was already beginning to be suspected from the occasional occurrence of 
letters on objects of Mycenae period. The results promise to be most inter- 
esting. Two inscriptions, one of five letters, one of three, had been found 
on stone and pottery vases last year by M. Tsountas at Mycenae. 

In Cyprus, excavations have been made for the British Museum at 
Amathus, under the direction of Mr. A. H. Smith; Mr. Myres has also 
watched the work throughout. After it was concluded, he has made some 
small excavations on prehistoric sites near Nikosia and Salamis, and has also 
undertaken to catalogue the Museum at Nicosia. 

It is impossible to close this report without a reference to the irreparable 
loss sustained by archaeology in the premature death of Dr. Lolling. By 
indefatigable exertions he had already got into order the great epigraphical 
Museum at Athens, and it is said that his catalogue was almost ready to 
appear. As the writer of the Greek Baedeker, he had earned the gratitude 
of a still wider circle. 


KE. A. G, 


PAS AxEviil, ©; 8 In the Mittheilungen for 1893. 
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THE PAINTINGS BY PANAENUS ON THE THRONE OF THE 
OLYMPIAN ZEUS. 


In the elaborate description which Pausanias gives of the throne of the 
Olympian Zeus, few parts have given rise to so much discussion and so much 
difference of opinion as the paintings by Panaenus, the brother of Phidias. 
It has been disputed both where they were placed, and how they were 
arranged. 

It is the aim of the present paper to propose a new composition for 
this series of paintings, and, by doing so, to justify an old and recently 
somewhat discredited view as to the position in which they were placed. 
The cuts which are added serve to illustrate this new suggestion and to 
make clearer its advantages over those which have been previously made. 
The restoration of one side (p. 240), which has been very kindly drawn by a 
friend, must not, of course, be taken as an attempt to reproduce exactly the 
designs of Panaenus. But, since the groups or the figures that compose 
them are derived from fifth century works of Greek art,! they may well give 
us a notion of the conditions, as to space and balance of figures, that deter- 
mine the whole composition ; and these conditions may be applied with some 
confidence, when we remember how closely even the greatest artists of this 
period often adhered to the accepted scheme for any group or subject. 

In order that we may have clearly before us the evidence which we 
possess about these paintings and their position, I give a plan of the cella 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (p. 236), and also a translation of the de- 
scription of the paintings by Pausanias. 

Pausanias,’ in his description of the throne of Zeus, first refers to the 
legs and arms, and their decoration ; then he continues— 

‘ And between the legs of the throne there are four cross-bars, each one 


1 For example, of the two groups, one, that viii. 1, and the whole is assimilated to the 
of Theseus and Pirithous, is taken directly from Olympian metope. The drawing was made to 
the Polygnotan Argonaut vase, Mon. d. Inst. xi. show the composition of all three sides, but it 
38-9. The other, of Heracles and Atlas, is was thought better to publish one side only, so 
composed after the lecythus, J.#.S. xiii. Pl. as to illustrate the principle of the composition, 


I1J., with the véles of the two figures reversed ; without laying claim to a complete restoration. 
the Heraclesis from MW iener Vorlegeblitter, 1888, 2 'V. xi. 3. 
H.S.—VOL. XIV. R 
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stretching from leg to leg . . . (Description of subjects on these) ... And 
the throne is supported not only by the legs, but also by pillars equal in 
number ® to the legs, stunding between the legs. 

‘It is not possible to enter underneath the throne, as one goes into the 
inside of the throne at Amyclae ; at Olympia, what prevents this is a set of 
screens constructed like walls. Of these screens so much as faces the door is 
only painted dark blue, but the rest of them show paintings by Panaenus. 
In them is Atlas supporting earth and heaven, and Heracles stands by, ready 
to take the burden from Atlas. Then there are Theseus and Pirithous ; and 
Hellas, and Salamis holding in her hand the ornament set on the ends of 
ships. And there is, of the labours of Heracles, that against the Nemean 
lion, and the wrong done by Ajax to Cassandra, and there is Hippodamia 
the daughter of Oenomaus with her mother; and Prometheus still held by 
his bonds, and Heracles is grouped with him; for this story too is told of 
Heracles, how he slew the eagle that tormented Prometheus in the Caucasus 
and freed Prometheus also from his bonds. And, at the extremity of the 
painting, is Penthesilea breathing her last, and Achilles supporting her; and 
two Hesperids bear the apples of which it is said that the charge was com- 
mitted to them. This Panaenus was the brother of Phidias, and there is a 
picture by him of the battle of Marathon in the Stoa Poecile at Athens.’ 

After this, Pausanias goes on to describe the back of the throne, then the 
footstool, and the pedestal; then the pavement of black stone in front of it, 
with a border of white marble. 

The most obvious inference from the words of Pausanias is that the 
paintings were arranged round the two sides and the back of the throne, the 
front, which was in great part hidden by the legs and drapery of Zeus, being 
left plain blue. This view is also correct, as I hope to show. But until now 
it has been open to very grave objections, which are removed by the new 
arrangement which I have to propose. First, however, we must review the 
explanations which have been suggested by previous writers, and see how far 
they are to be accepted, and what difficulties occur in their application. 


I.—TuHE OLD ARRANGEMENT. 


The subjects enumerated by Pausanias appear at first sight to be nine, 
as follows : 
1, Atlas and Heracles. 
2. Theseus and Pirithous. 
3. Hellas and Salamis. 


4, Heracles and the Nemean Lion. 
5, Ajax and Cassandra. 
6. Hippodamia and Sterope. 


3 See Petersen, Awast des Pheidias, p, 352, where this meaning of foo: is established, 
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7. Prometheus and Heracles. 
8. Penthesilea and Achilles. 
. ‘wo Hesperids. 


The nine groups naturally divide themselves into three sets of three 
each ; these sets were placed upon the three decorated sides of the throne by 
Brunn,‘ Petersen,’ Overbeck (up to third edition),° and Collignon’. Brunn’s 
arrangement, which is accepted by most of those who follow him, is this. 
He divides the lower part of each side, beneath the cross-bar, into three 
metope-like spaces, containing the paintings. Above the divisions between 
the metopes he places the pillars which stand between the legs to support 
the throne. But, as Petersen points out, this interpretation cannot be main- 
tained in view of the words ico: tots mrociv, applied to these pillars; since 
they can only mean ‘equal in number to the legs.’ If, on the other hand, 
the pillars be placed above the middle of the three metope-like spaces, we 
have a structural anomaly such as it is hardly conceivable that any Greek 
could tolerate. An improvement might be made by suggesting that the 
metopes were above, not below the pillars; but this will hardly commend 
itself as a final solution. There are other very serious objections to Brunn’s 
restoration. The group of Achilles and Penthesilea is said to come ‘at the end 
of the painting,’ reXevtaia év 7H ypady ; yet Brunn and those who follow him 
place it in the middle of a side. Again, each side, with its three groups, 
presents a most unsymmetrical arrangement: the first two groups on each 
represent two figures in close dramatic relation, while the third consists 
merely of two female figures juxtaposed.$ This point comes out clearly in 
our restoration, if we imagine the two female figures below set side by side in 
a space to correspond with the two groups above them. And moreover, a 
throne for use with a footstool can hardly be broader than it is high; the 
difference would most probably be the other way. Thus it is clear that, if 
the cross-bar were near the middle, the space either above or below it, if 
divided into three, must provide spaces of which the height exceeds the length 
at least in the proportion of 3 : 2—a shape too narrow for the groups 
they contained. 


Il.—Tur New ARRANGEMENT. 


In view of these objections, it is no wonder that a new theory which 
escapes many of them has met with so wide acceptance. This theory was 
first published by Mr. A. 8. Murray in the MMittheilungen of the German 
Institute in Athens in 1882; it is formally accepted in the official publica- 
tion of the Olympian excavations ;° and also in the new edition of his 
Geschichte der Griechischen Plastik, by Overbeck,!° who says it is‘ shown by the 


Gesch. der gr. Kiinstler, i. p. 171. 8 This objection is noticed by Mr. Murray, 


4 

> Kunst des Pheidias, pp. 852, 359, &e. Mittheil. d. deutsch. Inst. Athen. 1882, p. 275. 
® Gesch. der gr. Kiinst. i. (8rd ed.), p. 260. * Olympia, Text, ii. p. 13. 

7 Histoire de la Sculpture Greeque, i. p. 530. ” Fourth Edition, p. 360. 
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excavations at Olympia to be right.’ The suggestion which has met with 
so wide and so authoritative an acceptance is that the paintings of Panaenus 
were not on the throne of Zeus at all, but were on the barriers which enclosed 
the space in front of it. The position of these barriers can be seen on the 
accompanying plan. Remains or traces of them have actually been dis- 
covered in the temple, running across the three intercolumniations on each 
side, in front of the pedestal, and then crossing the nave of the cella from 
side to side. The paintings are arranged on the inside of these barriers, 
after the description of Pausanias, in the manner indicated on the plan, the 
numbers corresponding to the groups, as enumerated on p. 234 above. It is 
clear that by this arrangement we escape some of the difficulties in fitting 
the description to the artistic and structural conditions. Symmetry within 
each side is preserved, since in each we have the group of two female figures 
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in the middle, and the scenes of closer relation and more violent action at 
either end: we also have a possible explanation for the description of group 
8 as ‘at the end of the painting,’ since the following group is on the folds of 
the door. We also have the great advantage that thus the groups of Heracles 
and Atlas and of the two Hesperids, the first and last in the description, are 
brought together, as is most appropriate from their mythological connexion. 
Wesee, then, that there are great advantages in the new suggestion ; it cannot, 
however, be accepted until we have also considered what objections there 
are to its application. For the sake of clearness I number these objections, 
and discuss them in turn. 

(1) Zhe shape of the available spaces—The length of the various panels 
vf the barrier is established by the extant remains; it is very nearly two 
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metres, or six fect six inches. Their height is a matter of conjecture, since 
in no case has more than the bottom of any panel been preserved. In the 
restored elevation (Olympia, Plates, I. xi. xii.) they are made 1°50 metre 
high (4 ft. 11), presumably in order to give room for the groups ; otherwise 
it is hard to see why so great a height should be assumed.!! To me it seems 
extremely improbable that a solid barrier of this height should have run 
right across the cella in front of the statue. The normal height of a man’s 
eye from the ground is only 1°63 metre (5 ft. 4); so that over such a 
barrier a short man could never see at all the decoration on the pedestal 
of the throne, not to speak of the paintings on the inside of the barrier, 
while even a tall man would be greatly hampered in his view of the statue 
and its decoration asa whole. I should have thought one metre a quite 
sufficient height for such a barrier; it is the height given to the Nike 
balustrade at Athens, which also serves as a protection without impeding 
the view. Now, as has been seen by Petersen and others, and as is shown 
in our restoration, the groups are of a metope-like compcsition, and so 
cannot possibly be adapted to an oblong space tivo metres long by only one 
metre high. Even if we grant as possible though improbable a height of a 
metre and a half, the space is still unsuited to compositions which contain 
two figures each, at least one of them usually standing. For such groups a 
square frame is the only suitable one. 

(2) The plain blue front (Goov pév atavtixpy tov Oupav éoTir, 
aXynduTTAaL Kvave povoyv).—There is no explanation of the fact that the part 
of the barrier opposite the door—that is to say, facing those who entered the 
cella—was left plain. On the contrary, this is the most obvious of all fields 
for ornament, and must have been covered with designs of some sort, amid 
surroundings where every available field was so richly decorated. A plain 
blue barrier running right across the cella would have been most unsightly, 
especially if it were five feet high. Again, if this were the meaning of 
Pausanias, it would have been far more natural and intelligible for him to 
say the barricrs were painted by Panaenus inside, plain blue outside. If, on 
the other hand, the painted barriers or screens formed part of the throne 
itself, the reason for their being plain in front is obvious. 

(3) The order of Pausanias’ description—This order may easily be 
followed on the plan. Presumably no visitor was allowed inside the barrier ; 
it is therefore clear that the panels numbered 2 to 4 could only be seen from 
the front or from the north aisle; those numbered 5 to 7, only from the 
front or from the south aisle; while those numbered 8, 9 and 1 were visible 
only from the north or south aisle. Thus the order adopted by Pausanias 
becomes very hard to explain. In any case there must be a gap between 4 
and 5, which we should expect him to mention; and besides, the only 
natural way to describe such a set of works would be to begin either at 4 or 





11 Dérpfeld, speaking of the architectural 32 See Froriep, Anatomie fiir Kiinstler, 
evidence, says: ‘Die ehemalige Hohe der Taf. vii. 
Schranken kennt man nicht’ (Ol. ii. p. 13). 
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5 and go on round in order. It may be added that if the barriers were 5 ft. 
high, it would have been very difficult for a visitor to have seen some of the 
panels from any point of view. And it shows peculiar perversity on the 
part of Pausanias to choose his starting-point arbitrarily in such a way as to 
separate | and 9, the only two groups which have any apparent connexion 
with one another. 

(4) The purpose of the painted pancls,—Pausanias says that they were ‘a 
set of screens constructed like walls, to prevent people from entering ‘ under- 
neath the throne, as one goes into the inside of the throne at Amyclae.’ The 
barriers between the columns and across the cella do not answer to this 
description ; they only prevent people from entering the space which they 
enclose in front of the pedestal of the statue. Round the pedestal itself there 
were other barriers, of bronze," which had nothing to do with the painted 
panels. 

(5) The context in Pausanias.—The description of these screens forms a 
part of the description of the throne itself; first the throne as a whole is 
described, then the legs and arms and their ornamentation; then these 
painted screens; then the back of the throne, and after that the footstool and 
pedestal. It is not until this description of the throne is finished that 
Pausanias goes on to speak of the pavement of black stone, with a border of 
white marble, which was in front of the pedestal, and of which the remains 
are extant i situ at the present day (see Plan). If, as is suggested, the 
paintings were on the barriers which surrounded this pavement, surely they 
would have been mentioned by Pausanias together with it, not in the midst 
of parts of the throne itself, with which they had no very close connexion. 
It seems inconceivable, after reading consecutively the description of Pausa- 
nias, that these screens were anything but a part of the structure of the 
throne itself. 

(6) The remains and date of the barricrs—Here I cannot do better than 
quote from Olympia, ii. p. 13 (Doérpfeld): ‘The former height of the barriers 
is unknown; nor can it be determined whether they belong to the original 
plan, or were only inserted after the erection of the cultus statue; the latter 
seems to me the more probable.’ Indeed, the addition of the barriers may 
have been made at any period, since they are merely ‘slipped in from above 
between the columns after the latter were already stuccoed.’ They certainly 
do not necessarily form a part of the work done under Phidias’ direction. 
Professor Dérpfeld also points out, on the same page, that the doors and the 
triple division of the barrier across the cella are merely a conjectural restora- 
tion, based on the supposition that the paintings of Panaenus were on this 
barrier ; they therefore afford no monumental evidence in favour of that sup- 
position. When it is added that the barriers, where extant, though covered 
on both sides with stucco (did. p. 11), show no sign whatever of the paintings 
that are assigned to them (p. 13), it becomes clear that we have to do here 
not with new evidence, based upon extant monuments, as to the position of 


13 Olympia, ii. p. 11. 
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the paintings, but merely with a new theory as to the interpretation of Pau- 
sanias. I think, after weighing all the objections against that new theory, we 
may dismiss it as untenable. 


III.—A Proposed SoLution. 


The arguments that have forced us to reject the new theory compel us also 
to accept, in part at least, the old one. They at least show that, however the 
groups were arranged in the painting, the screens formed an integral part of 
the throne itself, and were placed between its legs. The great difficulty 
hitherto found in this view is the triple division of each side, and the un- 
symmetrical arrangement which results from it. This, however, can easily be 
avoided. 

The screen on the front of the throne being left plain blue, and the 
paintings being divided between the other three sides, there is no room for 
doubt a8 to the distribution of the subjects between these three sides. Within 
each side, however, the case is different. It is true that the subjects belong- 
ing to each side seem at first sight to divide themselves into three groups. 
But what seems to be the third group in each case is of a different nature 
from the other two; it consists of two female figures, not in any close or 
dramatic relation to one another; in fact, it is not a group at all. Hellas and 
Salamis, Hippodamia and her mother, the two Hesperids, merely stand side 
by side—and not necessarily in the same panel. Here is the solution of the 
difficulty. By placing these two standing figures in two panels side by side, 


ARRANGEMENT OF PAINTINGS ON THRONE. 


Heracles 


| Heracles Theseus ae Ajax Heracles Achilles 
| and and Sean and | and and 
| Atlas. Pirithous. tin. Cassandra. || Prometheus. | Penthesilea. 
I. | 
| 

Hellas Salamis | Hippodamia. Sterope. Hesperid. Hesperid, 
1 
| | 

Left side. Back. Right side. 


instead of in the same panel, we are at once enabled to arrange the groups 
and figures in a simple and symmetrical manner. We have four panels, not 
three, on each side. The square, metope-like groups find their natural place 
above the cross-bar, divided by a central pillar. On each side of this central 
pillar, below the cross-bar, stands a simple female figure, almost like a carya- 
tid, to help the appearance of strength and solidity which, for the lower part 
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of the structure, is so desirable. We thus have a perfect symmetry between 
the various groups and figures, and each is assigned to a place for which it is 
peculiarly appropriate. Yet no violence whatever is done to the description 
of Pausanias, who could hardly have followed any different order: he speaks 
first of the two metope-like groups above, then of the two single figures 
below. Thus, too, better than on any other hypothesis, the words teXevtata 











RESTORATION OF PAINTINGS ON LEFT SIDE OF THRONE. 


év TH ypady are explained. The group of Penthesilea and Achilles does 
actually occur at the extreme end of the whole series of paintings; the two 
figures mentioned afterwards are not beyond it, but below it. Thus every 
test which we can apply is met most satisfactorily by the arrangement which 


I propose. 


4 Tn faet it was these words that first suggested the new arrangement to me. 
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There is only one objection which occurs to mc; this is that the 
Hesperids are again separated from the group of Atlas and Heracles, with 
which we should naturally expect them to be associated, and to which they 
were joined in Mr. Murray’s arrangement. I admit that this objection has 
some weight, though I think it is lessened by the following considerations. 
There is no mythological impossibility in the separation of the Hesperids 
from the group of Heracles and Atlas; according to one version they were 
the daughters of Zeus,” and therefore might appropriately appear by them- 
selves on his throne. And again, if their separation, on the throne itself, 
from the group of Heracles and Atlas is a thing that requires comment, it is 
most unlikely that Pausanias, who was familiar with the mythological con- 
nexion of the two groups,'® would have arbitrarily separated them in his 
description. Such a separation seems only explicable if they were realiy 
remote from one another on the monument itself. 

In any case, this one objection must be outweighed by the many argu- 
ments which tell in favour of the arrangement of the paintings on screens 
placed between the legs of the throne. Such screens are structurally a great 
advantage ; they made it possible to erect inside the throne whatever supports 
were necessary for the great chryselephantine statue seated upon it. When 
we remember the great weight and complicated structure of the framework 
necessary to a colossal statue, we see that it would have been extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to make such a statue seated upon an ordinary 
chair, of which the seat was supported only at the sides. And, even apart 
from extra supports, the eight legs or pillars and the cross-bars, as described 
by Pausanias, would have been unsightly if one could have seen right through 
from one side to the other, and would have made the whole, as has been 
suggested, more like a scaffolding than a stately throne. If, on the other 
hand, each side was completely filled with a screen, then the pillar and the 
cross-bar would divide the field it offered into four panels admirably adapted 
for the subjects which were painted upon them by Panaenus. The two 
caryatid-like figures below, and the two metope-like groups above do not 
merely add to the richness of the ornamentation ; we see in them one more 
instance of the architectural design which controlled every accessory of the 
great work of Phidias, and gave to it a unity and breadth of conception 
without which so profuse a decoration might have impaired the effect of the 


whole. 
FE. A. GARDNER. 


5 Roscher, Afythologie, s.v. ‘ Hesperiden.’ AOR Exim (8, 
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NOTE ON MEGALOPOLIS. 


My attention has been called by Professor R. B. Richardson to an 
occurrence ot the word cxavoOn«a which we overlooked when we published 
our report on the excavations at Megalopolis, believing that we had come 
across a word not known before. On a tile at Sparta, published in the 
Athenian Mittheilungen ii. p. 441, and previously, but without the word in 

ig question, in the Bull. d. Inst. 1873, p. 191, is impressed the following 
inscription 
TIAINOOIAAMOCIAICKANO 
: OHKACETTIIKAAAIKPATEOC 


EPP WNANIKACIWNOC 
No transcription is given in previous publications; I suppose we must read 
P sg P ; p 
TivOo0r Sapootar oxavoOnxas émi KaddXtxpateos: épywv a’ Nixaciwvos 


It may be remembered that we supposed the Scanotheca at Megalopolis to be 
situated in the peculiarly constructed western parodos; it could not, from 
the position of the Thersilion, have stood behind the scena. At Sparta 
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ENp oF SToa oF Putnip AT MEGALOPOLIS. 
AAA—BASES OMITTED IN Previous PLAN. 


there is no evidence for any such abnormal arrangement ; but the occurrence 
of the name Scanotheca there also does not necessarily invalidate any of our 
conclusions as to the application of the name in the theatre at Megalopolis, 
except so far as concerns its unique use. 
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I take this opportunity of pointing out another omission in the Mega- 
lopolis publication, of which the probability was suggested to us by Professor 
Dorpfeld. In the plan of the Stoa of Philip (Jegalopolis, Pl. XV.) three 
more column-bases should be inserted at each end, in a line parallel to the 
three that form the extreme aisle in the wing, and at the same distance from 
the inner edge of the wing as those three are from the end wall of the stoa. 
That is to say, the new rows of columns come opposite to the sixth column 
from either end; and thus the wings present a symmetrical structure. The 
bases are not all extant, but the evidence that they existed is quite clear. 


Be. ASG: 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BACCHAE. 


In two recent numbers of the Classical [eview two most interesting 
notes have appeared, the first by Dr. Verrall under the same title as that of 
the present paper, and the second a notice of the second volume of Rohde’s 
Psyche by Miss Harrison. Dr. Rohde in his work and both Dr. Verrall and 
Miss Harrison in these notes are led to the conclusion, if they do not assume 
the fact as an axiom, that. the worship of Dionysus is not an indigenous cult 
in Greece but came in from Thrace and the north. It is a fact which at first 
sight appears incontestable: the mythology of nearly every state in Greece 
has the tale of the incoming of the god from abroad. Thebes and Athens, 
Argos and Orchomenos, Corinth and Brasiae—all have their own stories of his 
advent. The very name Dionysus has a foreign, probably a Phrygian, deriva- 
tion. Thus it is no wonder that modern mythologists almost without 
exception have adopted the view of the ancients themselves that the worship 
is one imported into Greece. 

But, though it is evident that much of the later cult is undoubtedly 
not indigenous, there does yet seem to be a groundwork of a real old folk 
religion at the bottom of all these Phrygian and Thracian mysteries of 
later times. It would seem to be an almost unscientific method, if I may 
use the term without offence, on the strength of certain similarities in 
customs and cults between the deities of two different countries, to conclude 
that therefore the two are identical. Plutarch, indeed, and other writers! 
identify Dionysus and Osiris, and so too a modern mythologist las at- 
tempted to show that Demeter herself is a stranger colonist from Egypt. But 
the study of comparative mythology has shown us how similar are the early 
folk customs and folk cults throughout all the world, and the fair conclusion 
is not that one people borrowed its customs from another but that all found 
their origin independently in certain instincts common to all humanity. The 
case however with Dionysus worship in Greece is somewhat different. Dr. 
Rohde attributes to it the origin of the belief in immortality and derives 
both cult and belief from the north. He would not, I think, assert that of 
necessity the local myths and the customs which gave rise to those myths also 
necessarily came from the north. On the contrary there is a considerable 
amount of evidence to show that the cult of a wine god, who originally was 
known under different titles in different parts of Greece, was one of the 


1 y, Min. Fel. (Ouzel), p. 163 and notes. 
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earliest indigenous cults in nearly every Greek township and village. The 
vine was one of the earliest agricultural products of the country and the 
worship of the vine god is essentially a worship of country men in country 
districts. Moreover in regard to this very belief in the immortality of the 
soul it may be remarked that, whereas the personification of the god by the 
priest is an element common in Pelasgic ritual and indeed in very many 
primitive religions, the old Thracian beliefs seem to point rather to a recogni- 
tion of the painfulness and worthlessness of life than to any hope for a 
brighter hereafter. We are expressly told that the belief in a future life 
owed its origin to Pythagoras, and before the date of Pythagoras the worship 
of Dionysus must have spread itself over Greece.* 

Moreover we have records in the fields both of mythology and ritual 
which would seem to point to extremely primitive and thoroughly indigenous 
cults of the deity. In mythology Thebes and Naxos both claimed to have 
been the place of his birth: we find him nursed in infancy at Thebes by the 
nymph Ino,* in Euboea by Makris,‘ on Parnassus by the Thyiades,’ at Athens 
and near Nysa by the Muses,’ at Brasiac by the inhabitants themselves and by 
Ino. Finally we hear of the death and tombs of Dionysus at Delphi and in 
Crete, and similarly at Argos there seems to have been a belief in his annual 
death and resurrection in his favourite form of a bull, cf. Plut. Zs. Os. 35 
avakanrobvtat 6 adrov bT70 cadtriyyov €& UdaTos EuBdrXorTes eis THY ABVeoV 
dpva 76 IlvAacy. Indeed throughout Greece we find very many feasts 
and cults of the deity which appear to belong naturally to a primitive 
population in the agricultural stage: at Elis, for instance, where at the feast 
of the Thyiae the women invoke the god to appear as a bull, and the miracle 
of the filling of the wine-jars took place,? at Rhodes at the festival of the 
pruning of the vines,!® at Phigaleia at the feast called pagfaves, at which 
there was a contest in eating," at Alea where the women were beaten just 
as the Spartan youths at the feast of the Orthia,!’ at Kynaetha where the 
holy bull was miraculously revealed to the worshippers," and in Attica itself 
where the incoming of the god was commemorated in a distinctly primitive 
fashion,“ where the marriage of the god to the ‘queen’ in the Boukoleion 
at the Anthesteria clearly belongs to a primitive cult, and the carrying of the 
statue round the town, as at Lesbos,” is a direct development of a maypole 
custom. 

A further and still more fatal objection to the theory of the importation 
of the worship of Dionysus lies in the fact that the stronghold of the cult 
of the deity lay not in any superior race of conquerors or in any hieratic 


2 vy, Lobeck, Aylaophamus ii. pp. 1416 Mf. 61, 


3 Nonn. ix. 98. Hes. s.v. HayKaAddia. 
4+ Ap. Ary. iv. 1131. i Athwiv. Si; 
5 Tzetz. Lye. 143. 12 Paus. viii. 23, 1. 
6 Paus. i. 3,63 CLA. iii. 351. 13 Paus. viii. 19, 1. 
7 Paus. iii. 24, 3. 4 Schol. Luc. Dial, Meret. vii. 4; Rhein. 
8 Cf. Poll. iv. 86; Hes. s.r. ‘fapyides; Plut. Jus. 1870, p. 557. 
Symp. iv. 6; Nonn. x1vii. % Bull. Corr, Hell. vii. p. 187. 


9 Paus, vi. 26,1; Plut. Gu. Gr. 836; Ath. i. 
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caste, but among the poor country people : it was not a state religion in the 
earliest times but belonged to the country districts. This we see most 
clearly in the case of Attica: more than one Attic deme claimed to have 
introduced the cult: Eleutherae, Icaria and the Semachidae all have their 
different legends: Brauron had its special primitive cult, while still another 
account tells of the introduction of the god from Eleusis. The conclusion 
to be drawn is obvious; where several districts claim to have originated the 
same worship, and each has its own legend to account for and justify that 
claim, the probability is that each of them had originally its own cult and 
that these several cults, being all rooted in some one natural primitive belief 
or custom, were later assimilated to one another in one great state religion. 
And the history of the development of the worship in Athens further bears 
out this view: it would appear that it was not until the popular tyrant 
Pisistratus came into power, that the popular god Dionysus assumed the full 
dignity of a state deity,’° while the greater Dionysia were not established to 
overshadow the country festival before the date of Cimon.” The rudeness 
and simplicity of the earlier feast is borne witness to by Plutarch de div. 
cup. mwatpios TOV Atovvalwy éopt? TO Tadatov eméutrEeTO SnmoTiKaS Kal 
inapas* apopeds oivou cal KAnpatis: eita Tpdyov TLs EiAKEV AdXos ioyddov 
appryov nKodovGe Kopifov: eri maar dé 0 Paddros. From the political side 
also there is certainly no impossibility in the theory of Welcker’® that the 
story of the appearance of Dionysus Melanaigis in connexion with the feast 
of the Apaturia’ owes its origin to the enrolment as citizens of the 
Dionysus-worshipping clan of the Aigikoreis. 

Without then entering into any discussion of the origin and nationality 
of the early worshippers of Dionysus on Greek soil, a question with which I 
hope to be able to deal on some other occasion in connexion with the 
Kouretes, I shall be content to have established that in Greece there was an 
early indigenous cult of a vine and vegetation deity, who was later identified 
with the stranger god of Thrace and with him passed under the name of 
Dionysus. This being so, how are we to explain the fact that in nearly every 
state in Greece where we find the worship of Dionysus established we also 
find stories of his incoming from abroad? It is to this problem, more 
especially in connexion with the Theban myth as embodied in the Buacchac 
of Euripides, that the rest of this paper is devoted. 

The plot of the Lacchae of Euripides is too well known to need 
recounting here: it is to three scenes in the play that we must devote our 
attention: the dressing up of Pentheus in the guise of a bacchante, the 
scene of his slaying as reported by the messenger, and the return of Agave 
with the head of her son (vv. 810-860, 925-945, 1043-1152, 1170-1200). 

The first of these scenes has a more than half comic character: when 
Dionysus and Pentheus re-enter from the palace (925), Pentheus must indeed 
have presented a ridiculous figure. He has a lock out of place; his girdle 


'6 Mittelhaus, de Baccho Attico, p. 58. 18 Anh. zu Tril. p. 200. 


7 Tb. p. 54. 9 Suid. s.v. "Amarovpia. 
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is loose, his dress does not hang straight; he is at a loss in which hand to 
hold his thyrsus. Finally, after he has been further made up by Dionysus, 
he is led through the middle of the town to be the laughing-stock of all 
Thebes (854, cf. 961). Nonnus (xlvi. 108ff.) gives a somewhat similar account 
of his dressing up and also dwells at some length on the crowding of the 
Theban men to see Pentheus led out. In the second scene Dionysus conducts 
Pentheus to the pine-grove and there they find the maenads resting quietly. 
Pentheus cannot get a good view of them, so Dionysus bends down a tall 
pine and, setting him on the top of it, lets it go, so that Pentheus appears 
perched aloft. Then the god disappears; a voice is heard calling on the 
maenads to punish the intruder and at the same time a column of fire 
appears reaching up to heaven. The maenads, catching sight of Pentheus, 
at first pelt him with sticks and stones: then at the bidding of Agave they 
tear up the pine-tree by the roots and so Pentheus falls. In spite of his 
entreaties they fall upon him and ‘ Agave acts as priestess and begins the 
murder. Laying her left hand on his shoulder and her foot against his side, 
she wrenched off his shoulder with heaven-sent power.’ Then there is a 
scramble led by Ino and Autonoe for parts of the body. Eventually Agave 
seizes the head and, fixing it on her thyrsus, rushes off with it to Thebes 
calling on Bacchus to share her triumph. Nonnus again gives a similar 
account emphasizing her race back to Thebes : 


vi. 217 kab dovi i svéSpape ye ANeons 
XIVI. Z2Li Kal Ovl@ TaXU' youvos ave Pape XapPHate AUVGONS. 


Theocritus (xxvi.) tells us that there were twelve altars set up by the 
women, three to Semele and nine to Dionysus, and that on these they offered 
specially prepared cakes, according to the rites prescribed by the god. He 
further emphasizes the scramble for pieces of the flesh. From Oppian we 
get as the cry of the revellers : 
i@ paKxap @ Arovuce 
ante cédas provyepov tratpwiov, ad 8 érXédcEov 


Laiav. 


In the third scene, with which we have to deal, the following points, 
which seem the salient ones in the myth, call for special consideration. In 
the first place Agave returns proud of her exploit. She has the prize of 
victory in the hunting (vv. 1147, 1200, 1239, Nonnus xlvi. 222, 233) and 
enters the city calling on Bacchus (v. 1145) and with the ery of triumph : 

pépomer €& opéwv 

EXtka veoTopov emi wédXaOpa 

paxaplav Onpav. 
Further, as having been the first to strike the victim, she has special honour 
among the revellers : 

Chor. tis a Barotoa rpeta ; 
Aq. €“Ov TO yépas 
paxaip Ayavyn Krome? ev Oracors. 
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In honour of this victory she is to give a feast to all her friends, and Cadmus 
himself shares the honour she has won: 


1241ft. yavpovpevos S€ Tots euois aypevpacw 
Kare dirous és Satta: paxdptos yap el 
Makadplos Hua@v Tolad éFeipyacpévor. 


Nonnus xlvi. 221 Kaéue waxap, cadéw oe paxaptator. 
Finally the head of Pentheus is to be fixed on the triglyphs of the palace : 


1212ff. TevOevs 7 éuos rats rod otw ; aipécOw AaBwv 
lal \ , , 
THKTOV TOS OiKOUS KAIaKwY TpoTauBacELs 
oS TaTTANEvVaNH KpaTa TpLYyAVHoLS TOOE. 
Nonnus xlvi. 232 
lal > A ‘ \ 4 \ y @ 
Sumes €uoi ateiyecOe: mapa tmpomidXava dé Kadmou 
mnéate ToUTO Kapynvoy uns avaOynpata vikns. 


The main points then of the whole story, as we shall treat it, are the 
following. The king of the country is elaborately dressed up as a woman 
and in this guise is led through the town to be a laughing-stock to the 
inhabitants and so out into the woods. There he is set upon a tree and at a 
given signal is pelted with sticks and stones by the assembled women. After 
a time the tree is pulled up by the roots and the body of the king is torn in 
pieces by his mother and her two sisters. Then there apparently follows a 
scramble for the various limbs and eventually the mother seizes the head and 
races off with it, fixed on her ivy-wreathed thyrsus, to the town. Here she 
proclaims herself as victor in the hunt, ordains a feast and bids her servants 
fix the head on the triglyphs of the palace. Such is the main story ; minor 
points, such as the technical uses of particular words, will be dealt with in 
their proper places. 

Now we have seen that in all probability the worship of Dionysus was 
not a cult introduced into Greece from abroad in the way described by 
Euripides, and, this being so, we are justified in looking for some other inter- 
pretation and explanation of the story. In dealing with Greek mythology 
the most fruitful source and origin of myths lies in early custom and ritual : 
indeed it is a safe rule to go by, that, where in the later accounts mythical 
stories are celebrated and perpetuated by means of feasts, in by far the 
majority of cases the ritual is older than the myth and indecd gave birth to 
it. This is to be proved not only by a comparison of the religions of various 
Greck states, in which feasts, which are in their origin identical, have totally 
different stories tacked on to them, but also by a comparison with similar 
festivals in other parts of the world belonging to peoples in the same stage 
of civilization. In the present case, then, our inquiry must divide itself into 
two chief heads: 

(1) the consideration of Greek and other cults and customs, which may 
have any bearing on the question ; 
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(2) the examination of the Dionysus worship as we know it in Thebes, 
to see if any such ritual, as would give rise to this myth, can be found there, 
and, if so, to assign a name, if possible, for the feast in which these customs 
were preserved, 

(1). That at certain seasons of the year it is an almost universal folk 
custom to take out of the town or village some figure representing the 
vegetation god of the past season and to return bringing back into the village 
another figure of the new god, has been sufficiently proved by Mannhardt 
and Frazer. The existence of this and other similar customs in ancient 
Greece and Italy has also been established by these writers in connexion 
with such ceremonies as those of the Argei and Mamurius Veturius at Rome 
and of the Thesmophoria and Adonis rites in Greece. Further, unless I am 
mistaken, we may see distinct traces of this custom in those festivals in 
which the statue of the god or goddess is carried out of the town and then 
brought back again, this being a natural development of the earlier custom 
due chiefly to the sanctity supposed to reside in the statue itself. Such 
rites are to be found in the Toneia at Samos,?° and perhaps also in the 
Anthesteria and Plunteria at Athens. The same principle is involved in 
rather a different manner in the cases where a goddess is regarded as having 
a double character as mother and virgin. Thus we find Hera as a virgin 
and bride at Hermione,”! and as a virgin, bride and widow at Stymphalus : ” 
so too Athene was regarded as a mother goddess at Elis,2> and there can be 
no doubt that, hieratically speaking, the maiden Persephone of one season 
became the mother Demeter of the next. It is then perhaps in some similar 
custom and belief that we are to look for the origin of the myths of the 
introduction of Dionysus, accompanied as it generally is by the death or 
exile of some earlier king. 

In treating the Pentheus myth in detail it will be most convenient to 
divide the story under the various heads of the various stages of the ceremony, 
looking for parallels, drawn from somewhat similar customs, to each particular 
act. These heads then will be : 


(a) The dressing up of the figure as a woman. 

(b) The leading of it through the town for all to see. 

(c) The setting of it on a tree. 

(d) The pelting with sticks and stones. 

(¢) The tearing to pieces and scramble for the parts. 

(/) The carrying home of the head on the thyrsus at racing pace. 
(g) The fixing on the triglyphs of the house. 


(a). The dressing up of Pentheus as a woman is perhaps the point 
hardest to explain in the whole story. The emphasis laid upon it in all the 





20 Lact. Inst. i. 17; Polyaen. i. 23; Ath. xii. 2 Pind. Ol. vi. 84; Paus. viii. 22, 2. 

30; Menodot. ap. Ath. xv. 12. 23 Ath. xiii. 90; Eust. Z/. xx. 282; Paus. v. 
21 Steph. Byz. s v. ‘Epuidy. 3, 3. 
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accounts and the half comic character given to the scene by Euripides 
would seem to make it impossible that it should be simply a disguise 
demanded by the exigencies of the case. Also we must bear in mind that 
in the corresponding stories of Orchomenos and Argos, to be discussed later, 
the victim is in realitya woman. This phenomenon may point to an original 
gynaecocratic age, such as that proposed by Topffer in the case of the 
Minyadae: and so perhaps an originally feminine personification of the deity 
was superseded by a male dressed as a female.** However that may be, it is 
a phenomenon common to many forms of folk custom throughout Europe. 
Thus in Russia, on the Thursday after Whit Sunday, the villagers cut a young 
pine-tree, dress it as a woman and bring it with rejoicing into the village: 
three days after, on Trinity Sunday, they drag it out and throw it into 
water.> So too at ‘the burial of Carnival’ in Lechrain a man dressed in 
black woman’s clothes and accompanied by a train of male mourners, dressed 
as women, was carried out of the village to a large dung-heap, where he was 
drenched with water and burned.2® For an early Esthonian instance 
Mannhardt quotes Thomas Hiiirn (¢. 1500 A.D.) : every new year a figure of 
straw was dressed as a man and called Metziko: the people attributed to him 
the guardianship of their flocks from wild beasts and the keeping of their 
boundaries. They all accompany him out of the village and set him on the 
nearest tree (c). A later record ®’ tells us that at the feast of the Annunciation 
a large straw figure was made called ‘metsa isa’ (father of the wood) or 
‘metsa ema’ (mother of the wood), according as it was dressed as a man or 
woman; this was kept in the cowhouse till the day of the procession ; then 
it was fixed on a long pole, carried first round the village (0), then out into 
the wood where it was set on a tree (c). This was followed by gross revels.°8 
This festival relates no doubt not to the destruction of the old deity but to 
the setting up of the new one, but the carrying on a pole and the setting on 
a tree are clear parallels to the Pentheus case. In Italy used to be observed 
the custom of ‘sawing the old woman’ on the Fourth Sunday in Lent: at 
‘Palermo the part was played by an old woman, at the back of whose neck 
was a bladder of blood: this was sawn through and the blood spurted out. 
At Florence the old woman was a figure stuffed with walnuts and figs and 
fastened to the top of a ladder. At Mid-Lent this was sawn through and 
there was a scramble for the fruit 7° (¢). In many places of Germany on the 
eve of St. Peter Stuhlfeyer (Feb. 22) or on Rupert’s Day, the straw-witch, the 
old woman or the grandmother of winter, was driven out or burnt ; sometimes 
the dead spirit of winter is conceived as a bird and in Saxony this song is 
sung : * 


*4 Cf. Robertson Smith, Leligion of the bade hee oe ee O43) 

Semites, pp. 52 f. 3 Jahn, Die Deut. Opfergebrauche, pp. 91-96. 
*5 Maunhardt, Bawmicultus, pp. 157 f. A very similar and primitive custom is that 
26 Tb. p. 411; Frazer, Golden Bough i. p. recorded by Plutarch as taking place at Thebes, 

255. Symp. vi. 8.1. There was a matpios Ovota of 
“7 Kreutzwald at the end of the last century. the Archon em rijs cows éotias, Tov 5é LAAwY 


8 Bk. p. 407. Exagros em olkxov’ KaAdcirat 5€ BovAiuou ef€Aagis* 
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rut rut Suntevuegel ! 

Siinte Peter dai es kuemen : 
Siinte Tigges kuemet noch : 

hai verbiitt di Hus un Hueff, 
Lant un Sant 

Lof un Grass. 


Or: 


Herauss, herauss du Schwellenvogel : 
S. Peters Stuhlfeyer ist kommen, 
verbeut dir Hauss und Hoff und Stall 
Hiwschoppen Schewer und anders all. 
Bis auff diesen Tag iibers Jahr 

dass hie kein Schade widerfahr, 


Other instances of the vegetation spirit being represented as a woman will be 
found in the Golden Bough i. pp. 262, 265, 267, 271, 272, 2738, etc., Mannhardt, 
Bk. pp. 414, ef. p. 420. 

(6). Little need be here said of the leading of the figure through the 
village : it is a feature common to nearly all such forms of ritual. The figure, 
as Mr. Frazer has shown, may be greeted either with cries of sorrow or with 
jeers of derision and loathing.*! In Thebes, if we may reconstruct the ritual, 
the yearly Pentheus seems to have undergone the latter treatment. 

(c). The setting of the figure on a tree is also an extremely common 
feature in these rites. Among the Saxons of Transylvania the Carnival is 
hung on a tree.22, The Metzik of Esthonia was, as we have seen, set for a 
year on a tree. So too, in the provinces of Orleans, the ‘grand Mondard’ is 
carried solemnly round the village and then put on the oldest apple-tree. 
This is in April ; at the apple-gathering the figure is taken down and either 
burnt or thrown into the water. The first apple-gatherer of the year is 
called the grand mondard for the next season. It is only a modification of 
the rite when the figure is set on a pole or as in the case of ‘the old woman’ 
at Florence at the top of a ladder. So we find a very similar instance to the 
one discussed: in Austrian Silesia on the Fourth Sunday in Lent a straw 
figure made by the boys is dressed by the girls in women’s clothes. Attached 
to a long pole it is carried out of the village followed by a troop of young 
people alternately rejoicing and lamenting. In a field outside the village the 
figure is stripped of its clothes and ornaments; then the crowd rushes in and 
tears it to bits scuffling for the fragments (¢). Every one tries to get a wisp 
of the straw, which if placed in the manger would make the cattle thrive." 
So in Upper Lusatia, Death, a figure made out of straw and rags, was dressed 
in the veil of the last bride and smock of the last dead; then with signs of 


kal T@y oikeT@Y Eva TUMTOVTES ayvivats paBdaus oG. Be le ps 210. 
5:a Oupadv eLeravvovow emadré€yovres’ “EEw Bovai- 22 @. B. p. 255. 
uov tow 5& mAodTOv Kal byietay, cf. Hesych. 33 Bk. p. 409 


BovAmos* wéyas Atuds. OO Be i201. 
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the deepest mourning carried in on a pole, pelted with sticks and stones (d), 
and finally plunged into a pool outside the village. Then all those taking 
part plucked a green twig and brought it home.*® Nor again are those cases 
in any way different from the parallel custom of representing the spirit as a 
tree dressed up as a man or woman as was the case at the Boeotian Daedala. 
So too we find Marena (Winter) in Russia represented by a tree which is 
afterwards thrown into the water.°° Often again the figure of Death is made 
of birchen twigs or of the branch of a beech-tree and sometimes it is hung 
on a little tree and carried about by girls collecting money.*’ Indeed we may 
say that one of the commonest ideas about this spirit conceives it as residing 
in the tree just as we see the goddess on the coins of Myra,** and that 
naturally this belief is reflected in folk custom, 

Of customs obviously belonging to the class of maypole ceremonies which 
we find in Greece perhaps the best instance is the feast of the ‘ Dapnaphoria’ 
celebrated once in eight years at Thebes, as described by Proclus. Probably 
however the feast was originally an annual one, as we find the priesthood was 
annual (Paus. ix. 20, 1). A boy of noble birth and distinguished beauty, 
wreathed with laurel, richly dressed and with his hair let down, formed the 
principal figure in a procession headed by his nearest relation carrying a pole, 
called cw, decorated like a maypole with ribbons and coloured balls. He 
is followed by a band of maidens holding out boughs of olive and singing 
songs of supplication. The procession visited the shrines of Apollo Ismenios 
and Chalazios. Customs such as this show that primitive rites, which may 
be ascribed to an early tree worship, were by no means extinct in Greece 
even at a comparatively late date. 


(d). Bacch. 1095 
ws 8 eidov €Xaty Seorrotyy édryjpevor, 
MPOTOV MEV AVTOD YEepudoas KpaTaBorous 
éppintov avtitupyov émiBacat wétpav 
Ofoiet 7 éXativorow HKovTiCeTo: 

adrar b€ Ovpaous tear bv aidépos 
TlevOéws, oroxov SvaTHvov K.T.r. 


At first sight this may appear to be merely a poetic amplification of the 
ritual: that this is not the case, but that it formed a regular part of the 
ceremony, will appear from the following similar instances, where it undoubt- 
edly has a special meaning. In Upper Lusatia, as we have seen, the figure 
of Death is set on the end of a long pole and the tallest and strongest girl 
runs with it out of the village, the rest pelting the effigy with sticks and 
stones. Whoever hits it will be sure to live through the year. Similarly in 
other parts of Lusatia the women who carry out the figure are pursued by 





% Bk, pp. 412 f. 33 P Gardner, Types of Greck Coins, PI. 
wide CS ite bys pm XV. 6. 
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urchins throwing stones.“°  Mannhardt quotes another somewhat similar 
instance from Poland.*! But it is in Greece itself that we must look for the 
most striking parallels to this custom : a cognate instance of such a ceremony 
is that of the Ac@o8onca of the maidensat Troezen, Paus.ii.32, 2 és 8¢ Tyv Aawiav 
kal Av&Enalay, cai yap Teottnvios péreotiv avTar, ov Tov avTov AéyouvaLY Ov 
"Emidavpiot cai Aiywijtat Noyov, adrAa adixécOar rapOévovs ex Kpirns- 
otaciacdvtwv Sé opolws Tay év TH TOE dmavT@V Kal TavTas dacly bd 
TOV GVTLOTACLWTOY KaTarevoOvar Kal éoptHv wyovcl odiot AvOoBora 
ovouatovtes. So too at the festival of Dionysus at Alea, mentioned above, 
the women were beaten in accordance, as we are told, with an oracle from 
Delphi (Paus. viii. 23, 1). The Thessalian women are said to have beaten to 
death Lais EvAdvais yeX@vas, in consequence of which a feast was instituted 
in honour of Aphrodite Anosia, in which doubtless the practice of beating 
was preserved, and at Thebes it will be remembered that the BovdAuwos was 
beaten ayvivais paBéors. 

Similarly at the Eleusinia there would seem to have been a Lithobolia.* 
It also appears at the Roman feasts of the Lupercalia and Nonae Caprotinae. 
This rite appertains always to festivals the object of which is to stimulate 
the powers of generation, Mannhardt connects it with the similar beating 
of Fauna with myrtle, of Pan with squills, and of Demeter with whips of 
tree bark, while similar instances in modern customs are plentiful such as 
that where the ‘Laubkénig’ carries a long stick in his hand with which he 
beats children and dogs.** It combines the notions of the destruction of the 
evil spirit and the stimulating of the generative powers. But why is such a 
stoning resorted to in the case of Pentheus, who is doomed to death? Surely 
for the same reason that the gdapyaxos at Athens was stoned,“ that the 
scapegoat in Asia Minor was beaten with squills and the branches of trees, 
that Mamurius Veturius was beaten with rods, and that the slave at the 
Chaeronean festival was beaten with agnus castus.“6 The answer is given us 
by Mr. Frazer :* it is to dispel any malignant influences by which the figure 
may be possessed, in order that his spirit and reproductive powers may be 
transmitted to his successor at a time of full activity. It will be noticed 
that many of the objects with which the representative of the spirit was 
beaten had in themselves special magical powers, and this may find a parallel 
in the pelting of Pentheus with the magical thyrsus and the roots of the oak- 
tree. If then we are able to show grounds for the belief that the Pentheus 
myth found its origin in some form of ritual akin to the carrying out of 
Death in modern Europe, we shall be also justified in assuming that the 
pelting of the figure set in the tree was originally an integral part of both 
ritual and myth. 

(c). The fate of the body of Pentheus does not seem certain. According 





40 Tb. 44 Harp. s.v. 


41 Bk. p. 4138. 4 Tsetz. Chil. v. 726-761. 
42 Myth. Forsch. p. 209. 46 Ae]. Nat. An. ix. 26. 
43 Jb, p. 143. 47 G, B. ii, 214 f, 
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Cithaeron and then collected and buried by Cadmus. Nonnus apparently 
makes each woman carry home a piece of the flesh with her. Similarly on 
two vases published by Hartwig we see the maenads carrying off legs and 
arms as prizes.4® In either case we have numerous parallel rites in modern 
folklore. The body of Orpheus seems to have been scattered over the fields, 
the earliest account of it being that Orpheus was slain for not honouring 
Dionysus ;4° and he is connected with the introduction of Dionysus by 
Schol. Eur. Ale. 968. The fact that the figure of Death is often torn to 
pieces is so commonplace that we need not here adduce instances, beyond 
those already quoted. The scramble for pieces of the victim however intro- 
duces to us a new idea: the representative of the god has been killed in the 
full vigour of life, so there is still virtue in the parts. Speaking generally of 
the German spring fire festivals U. Jahn says: ‘finally when the fire burns 
low, they jump through the flame, the smoke having healing properties. 
Then the remains of the fire were carefully collected and carried home as 
having virtue as a talisman: there they were tied to fruit-trees, buried in the 
flax-field, or scattered broadcast over the corn.’ ®® So too in Austria we find 
the flesh of the victim stewed over the Easter fire is divided among all the 
partakers in the rite.*! Similar scrambles take place in Austrian Silesia, the 
parts of the victim either making the crops grow, or bringing good luck to 
the cattle or causing the hens to brood.*? Again, if the bearers of the 
figure on their way home meet cattle and strike them with their sticks, 
this will make them prolific;®? a belief which corresponds nearly to the 
magical power of the thyrsus. At Athens fragments of the pigs of the 
Thesmophoria brought fertility to the crops. There is however another 
possibility: if we accept the account of Euripides it appears that the limbs 
of Pentheus were scattered over the barren slopes of Cithaeron, 7.¢. outside 
the immediate cultivated lands of the town. For this we may find a close 
parallel in the carrying of the figure of Death to the boundary of the 
village, which is the usual custom at these rites. It is not necessary for me 
to decide which of these views may be the right one; nor again in the case 
of the latter is it to the point here to discuss the origin of such a custom ; 
whether it is in its origin simply the driving out of the polluted old year, or 
whether it is a substitute for the eating of the victim. This question has 
been fully enough examined by Dr. Robertson Smith in Zhe Religion of the 
Semites. 

Another point which we may here notice is the blaze of fire*® which 





48 Jahrbuch 1892, p. 162, PI. V. with a blaze of light. Cf Soph. 0.7. 209 ff., a 


49 Aesch. ap. Erat. 24. passage which may have a secondary reference 
°0 G. Opf. Geb. p. 98. to this feast under discussion : 
5 7b, p, 134. Tov Xpugoultpav Te KtKANTKW 
OG) B; 1. 267. 7a05° émaévupov yas 
53 Id. ib. oiva@mra Baxxov eiiov 
54 Schol. Luc. Dial. Meret. ii. § 1; Rhein. Maivadwy dudaToAov 
Mus. 1870, p. 549. meAacOjvat prA€yovT’ 
$8 2.9. Bk: p: 155. ayAaam <avmuaxov > 
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appears stretching up to the sky at the disappearance of Dionysus. This we 
may connect with the tradition of the Thracian Bisaltae that at the gathering 
of the worshippers of Dionysus in the sacred grove a bright light appeared 
Otay eveTnpiay médAXrN Troveiv, Kal TOTO TavTas Opav Tovs Tepl TO Téwevos 
diatpiBovtas. btav & axapriav, wn dhaiverOar todTo TO Pas AANA oKOTOS 
eméyely Tov TOTOY WaoTrEp Kal Tas AAXas vUeTas.*” May this tradition be 
compared with the analogous auguries drawn from the fire kindled at modern 
rites? In Hessia on Easter-day a fire was lighted: it was carefully watched 
to see which way the smoke blew. In those parts where it was blown the 
flax was sown for the next year and would thrive best.* So in another 
district wherever the smoke went no harm came from the weather to the 
crops.” But these and all the thousand other instances of such fires 
undoubtedly belong to a class of sun charms, while it is difficult to conceive 
how such can be the case with this miraculous blaze of light ; and it may be 
that Euripides simply borrowed this incident from the Thracian tradition, the 
play of the Bacchae being indeed written at the neighbouring Macedonian 
court.°° However we may compare the cry of the revellers us given us by 
Oppian : so perhaps there was a similar tradition also at Thebes. 

(f/f). The next point which we may discuss is the racing of Agave home. 
This is not a point which is accentuated in ancient authors; but still the fact 
is given by both Euripides and Nonnus. As therefore we can find parallels 
for the custom in modern rites, and since this running home seems to have 
been an important part in the later Theban festival, it will be better to 
discuss the matter shortly here. An at first sight tempting theory would 
assign this running of Agave to a class of ceremonies dealt with by Mann- 
hardt, in which the winner of the race is made King or Queen of the May ; 
and certainly no more dramatic scene could be conceived than such an entry 
of Agave followed by the other maenads. Further we might perhaps trans- 
late paxap’ "Ayadn KrAnfoued’ ev Oracors ‘1 shall be called Queen of the 
May in the revels,’ Certainly the constant use of the word wdxap at this 
stage of the play and also in the other versions of the story would suggest 
some such meaning. And in Thebes the epithet wd«ap had a very special 
und definite meaning; cf. Suid. sv. paxdpwv vijcow 4) axpotrods Tov €v 
Bowwtia OnBav Td Twadraov, ws ’Appyevidas. Hesychius and Photius give a 
similar record. Further wd«ap is a very favourite epithet and synonym for 
Dionysus, Opp. Cyn. iv. 301; Orph. Hymn. 45, 1; 50,1; 58,8; 30,8; 45, 
7; 46, 8; 47, 6; 52,1. It is applied to Thebes in close connexion with 
this myth of the introduction of Dionysus, Pind. Jsth. vii. 1. And Soph. 0. 7’. 








‘Come Bacchus of the golden pitpa and dvak, cais Gua mepimddras 
drive out Ares the god who is no god (as you Oviaoww, al ce pawdpevar mavvvxXot XopEevovalr 
drove out Pentheus).’ Such is the cry of the Tov Taulay “laxxov. 
Theban elders. Cf. the similar Theban invoca- 57 Aristot. Thaum. Ausc. p. 842. 
tion, Soph. Ant. 1146 ff. : 58 Jahn, p. 125. 
im wip mvedvTwy xopay doTpwy, vuxiwy 59 Id. 0. 
pbeyuatwy emickore 60 Sandys, Bacch. xxxiii. ff. ; Paley, Introd. 
mai Aids yévebAov' mpopavnd’, 61 Bk, pp. 382 th ; Myth. Forsch. 176 ff. 
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210 racd ér@vupe yas seems to refer to this epithet more probably than to 
the epithet Baxyeéa for Thebes or Kaduelas vipdas ayadua for Dionysus (v. 
Jebb. in loc.). The frequency of the use of the word in the passage necessitates 
some special meaning and here there seems to be one ready to hand. Mdx«ap 
is the very opposite of IlevOeds and Agave is waxaipa as Queen of the May 
just as Dionysus, the young May spirit, is waxap. It was on the Cadmeia, the 
pakapov vijcos, that the sanctuary of the god originally lay. But translate 
this as we will, it will appear evident that it was not the winning of any race 
that gave Agave her place of honour. The head of Pentheus is a prize of 
victory, but not for running: rather for being the first to strike the figure 
either when seated in the tree or after it had fallen. ‘Who was the first to 
strike it? Mine is the honour.’ What then is the meaning of this running ? 
Does it like the winning of the race simply point to the rapidity and vigour 
of action of the spirit ?® or is it an outcome of the dread which surrounds 
the effigy of Death, as we sometimes find the bearers of the figure run home 
lest Death should follow them ?® or is it like the regifugium at Rome and 
the flight after the Bouphonia at Athens—the flight from the consequences of 
slaying the most sacred of powers? It is thus in fact that we find Agave 
driven out of Thebes after her deed: but now she is running into the town, 
not away from it. Doubtless the nearest parallel instance is that at the 
slaying of the October horse at Rome, when the tail was carried from the 
Campus with such speed that it was still bleeding when it reached the altar 
or hearth of the Regia.*t The reason for the running in this instance is to 
bring the blood fresh to the sacred altar, in order to renew the holy life there, 
just as the holy life is renewed by the offering of a child in the following 
instance: Porp. Abst. ii, 56 Aovywarnvol tis "ApaBias nat’ étos Exaotov 


€Ovov maida, bv id Bopov €arrov, 6 xpovTa ws Eoave. Such then I 


conceive to have been the object of speed in bringing the head of Pentheus 
into Thebes: the special sanctity of the head and its meaning in this instance 
we must now deal with. 

Following the carrying out of Death in modern folk customs we have 
the bringing in of the new life. ‘ Death we draw out of the village, Summer 
we draw into the village,’ is the song of the Bohemian maidens.” Now, as 
we have seen in dealing with the scramble for parts of the body, a generative 
power still resides in the parts of the slain victim, which are taken home and 
jealously guarded. Further, we find that the life is sometimes passed on 
from the dead spirit to the new one: this comes clearly to the fore in the 
Lusatian custom to which we have already referred. On a certain day the 
women went out in mourning apparel and dressed up a straw figure in 
a smock, putting a scythe and a besom in its hands: this they took to the 
boundary of the village and there tore it in pieces, then they cut a healthy 
tree out of the wood, put the smock on it and brought it home with songs. 








62 Bk, pp. 391 f. Bit. p. 156, 
63 G. B. i. pp. 259, 275. 6 7b. p. 155 
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Similar is the Transylvanian custom of dressing up a girl, the May Queen, 
so to speak, in the clothes worn by the figure of Death.” The meaning of 
this custom has been dwelt on by both Mannhardt and Mr. Frazer : ® here I 
only wish to apply it in the case of the Pentheus myth, where it is the head 
of the victim which is set upon the thyrsus and carried home, and confine my 
attention to the special sanctity given to the head of the victim. ‘The 
head,’ says Dr. Robertson Smith,® ‘is by many nations regarded as a special 
seat of the soul, and so in Egyptian sacrifice the head was not eaten but 
thrown into the Nile, while among the Iranians the head of the victim was 
dedicated to Haoma, that the immortal part of the animal might return to him, 
So too it appears that in ancient times the heads of rams and asses were used 
as charms.’° The same sanctity occurs in many instances collected by 
Mr. Gomme from Indian and other sources. Again we find four horses’ 
heads buried in the corners of the cornfield to protect it against bad 
weather.” So too courage and vigour are supposed to be given to a 
man, if he eats his enemy’s brains: here the idea is that the life of the dead 
man passes in to the other, just as Haoma is revivified by the head of the 
victim. The special sanctity of the head and the taboos appertaining to it 
are fully discussed by Mr. Frazer.’ A striking parallel to the Pentheus 
offering comes before us in the Aino bear ceremony described by Mr. Frazer ; 7+ 
here we have the leading of the animal round the hut, the shooting at it 
with blunted arrows, the flesh and sacred parts distributed among the men, 
and eaten, and finally the bear’s skull set upon a pole. 

(g). But it is as an emblem and talisman nailed above the door of a 
house or stable that the head perhaps most frequently appears. So in 
North Germany we find a cow’s or a calf’s head hung below the roof to 
protect against disease.’° In Westphalia we find the skulls of horses kept by 
the roof as a talisman against bad weather, illness, and all other evils. In 
Silesia over the stable doors are hung the heads of oxen, horses, or rams. 
The same custom is found in Prussia and Holland.“© Hence comes the 
custom common in the Tyrol, Bavaria, Bohemia, Thuringen, Westphalia, 
Brunswick, and elsewhere, of decorating the gables of houses with rudely 
carved horses’ heads.” So again a fox’s head was nailed to the door in parts 
of Scotland to bar the entrance of witches:’* at Hornchurch in Essex a 
boar’s head is wrestled for, while in the belfry of Elsdon Church in North- 
umberland at the highest point in the church three horses’ skulls were found. 
Jahn deduces as a law that such heads must be hung close under the roof, 
a part specially sanctified by the presence of the house-spirit.”? This 
question is dealt with by Mannhardt in connexion with the head of the 


4 op, cit. ii. 101 ff. 
® Jahn, op. cit. p. 29. 


67 G. B. i, 266. 
68 Bk. p. 419; G. B. i. 266, 
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October horse in Rome which in a precisely similar way was hung on the 
wall of the Regia, the old palace of the king.6® It is true that in this case 
it was a harvest festival, whereas any feast connected with Pentheus was pro- 
bably in the spring: but we also constantly find the maypole set up on the 
roof of a house, at a window, over the door, on the wall by the door, over the 
cattle-shed, etc. (v. Mannhardt, Bk. pp. 161—167, 219, 220, and passin). 

We have seen then, even from the few instances here collected, that 
there is not a single point in the story of the death of Pentheus which 
cannot be amply illustrated by the closest parallels in modern folk-customs. 
Indeed if we had to construct a type of the most primitive May custom, as 
we conceive it to have been, it would be difficult to improve on the story of 
the Bacchac. Before however we go on to consider the place any such ritual 
may have held in Thebes, there are still one or two points in the myth which 
it would be well to indicate as emphasizing the connexion with these 
customs. In connexion with Pentheus we may first mention his name, with 
which we must deal later. Here it will be enough to point out that it is 
obviously connected with the root wev@, meaning suffering. So in slaying 
Pentheus, the women were in reality slaying the representative of the 
suffering of the dead season. He is in fact from one point of view the scape- 
goat, sacrificed for the whole people, just as in time of plague one of a herd 
of cattle is sacrificed for all. But that is not the original view in which he 
was regarded. Rather he was king of the people, and, as such, the representa- 
tive and embodiment of the god.8!_ Moreover he was the specially sacred first- 
born son offered up by Agave.*? Finally the confining of the rite to women 
is a characteristic common to very many of these customs. So for instance 
in Swabia and on the Moselle it is the women who every year at Carnival 
time cut down the fairest tree in the wood and bring it into the village.** 
The reason for this is given by Mannhardt:** ‘As Mimirs tree and the 
Vartriid help women in childbirth, so we often see given to women exclusively 
the right to cut in the woods the tree which is to serve as Maypole, ete. ; this 
implies an attribute of special influence on animal fruitfulness.’ So also the 
women come to the fore at the time of the Harvest May : this emphasizes the 
generating principle of the corn growth and side by side with this its birth 
out of the womb of the earth. The reason for the confinement of the rites of 
the Thesmophoria to women is doubtless the same (v. Mannhardt, Bh. pass., 
esp. 211—216 f.; Myth. Forsch. pp. 351 ff.). 

(2). The present state of our argument is as follows: we have seen that 
in spite of the fact that throughout Greece there existed myths of the intro- 
duction of the god, the probability is that Dionysus was a god of the 
earliest and most primitive population on Greek soil. An explanation then 
had to be sought for these myths of his incoming, different from the most 
obvious one, that Dionysus was a god of foreign origin. In order to find this, 








8 Myth. Forsch. pp. 180 1. 305 and puss. 
81 G. B. passim, esp. pp. 217 ff. 83 Bk. p. 178. 
8 Rel. of Sem. 104, 210, 443 ff.; G. Boi. ™ Ib. p. 183, 


236-7; Jahn, op. cit. 158-163, 203-205, 303- 
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we examined in detail that one of these myths of which we have the fullest 
account, and we have seen that the story of the death of Pentheus corre- 
sponds most closely to the spring folk-custom of carrying out Death, and 
further that the bringing home of his head by Agave answers similarly to the 
bringing home of the Maypole. But where does the introduction of Dionysus 
enter into this story? It is my object to show that just as the Silesian 
boys sing: 

We have carried Death out, 

We are bringing the dear Summer back, 

The Summer and the May 

And all the flowers gay,** 


so the Theban women might have sung : 


We have carried Pentheus out: 
Blessed (uaxapa) Lusios bring we back. 


The bringing in of this strange Maypole is in fact the introduction of the 
god; the new god that is, for Pentheus was the representative of the old god. 
It was not the bringing in of a new worship, but simply the renewal of the 
spirit of the old deity.8* In other words, the Pentheus carried out one year 
was the Dionysus Lusios brought in the year before. Hence it comes that the 
incoming of Dionysus in most of the states of Greece was accompanied in 
the myth with the death of some victim. This victim in the myth may be 
either the priest of Dionysus, or his friend, or again his opponent and derider, 
or finally some maiden of the royal house, as at Argos. It matters nothing in 
what character this personage is represented: we may be sure that originally 
it was the sacred priest or priestess of the god, in whose person was em- 
bodied for a time the sacred life. Thus in the Attic myth we find this 
position occupied by Icarus, the king, the friend of the god, who was carrying 
the new wine round to his subjects él away," when he was set upon and 
beaten to death with sticks in the wood.* His murderers either left him 
unburied, or, according to others, buried him under a tree, or, according 
to Hyginus, threw his body into a well; afterwards, like Agave, statim 
fugae se mandaverunt, Similarly, according to some, Erigone threw herself 
into a well called Anigrum, which we may compare with the purificatory 
springs which washed away the blackness of Demeter Melaina and Demeter 
Erinnys in Arcadia. However we may perhaps see in this Icarus myth a 


8 G, Bi. p. 235. 

86 The representation of the god by a priest 
king is too common an element in all religions 
to need discussion here. Some few of the many 
instances in Greece may be added. In Homer 
the priest is honoured as a god (JI. v. 78, xvi. 
604), and, in the case of Maron, dwells in the 
sacred grove (Od. ix. 200). In many places in 
Greece priesthood and kingship were identical 
(Plut. qu. Hom. 113) and in others the priests 


and priestesses went through ali the ceremonies 
just as the gods did (Paus. x. 34, 4, viii. 13, 1). 
Soo too Bdxxos is the name not only of the god 
but also of his priest (Schol. Ar. Ly. 403, 
Hesych. s.v.). Finally at Tanagra a boy repre- 
sented Hermes (Paus. ix. 22, 1). 

87 Eust. 1535. 

88 Hyg. fab. 130. 

89 Ib. 

% Poet. Astr. ii, 4. 
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reference to a custom of annually slaying the holy priest of the god and pre- 
serving the phallus, just as is preserved the head of Pentheus.*! Again at 
Potniae we have a record of a feast of the same nature, though here we do 
not find it definitely connected with the introduction of the god, a difference 
which only serves to strengthen our argument. The inhabitants being in- 
toxicated at a feast of the god, as the story runs, once slew the priest 
of Dionysus. A disease attacked them, and they received an oracle to sacri- 
fice a boy, annually as it seems, to the god. Not many years after, a goat 
was sacrificed instead of the boy.®? Here, if anywhere, we have a transparent 
piece of mythography ; in point of fact there must have been at first an 
annual (?) priest slain and in after days came in the principle of substitution. 
At Orchomenos and Argos we have two very similar stories of the Minyadae 
and Proetidae. In both cases we find three princesses driven out in Bacchic 
frenzy and tearing their children in pieces, and in both cases one of the three 
afterwards perishes.** Both these two deeds were also commemorated with 
the feast of the Agrionia or Agrania. This feast we must consider in some 
detail, as it is to it that we must refer the rites described in the Bacchae. 
The principal Schriftquellen are the following : 


Plut. Qu. Rom. 112 dypiwviois b€ Kai vuKterddois @Vv Ta TOAAA Oia 
, lal , xa \ lal \ / ‘ 
cxotous Spatat mapeotiv. “H Kai tovtTo cupBortK) Oidcwy Kai Baxyev- 
, > , = € \ a a , a ‘ 
BaTwv aTrayopEevals iv ; al yap évoxot Tois BaxyiKxots Maer yuvaixes EvOs 
‘ lal 
émi Tov Kittov hépovtat, Kal omapdTTovet SpatTopevat Tais yepoiv Kat 
dveaOlover Tots otopaciv. They also ask one another riddles. 
Qu. Gr. 38 Kai yap map’ éviavtov év tots Ayptwviois duyi) Kat diwkis 
p » e \ a e 4 a , , ” ” \ \ ‘\ 
avT@v vTd Tod Lepéws Tod Avovicov Elpos Exovtos: eEeate S€ Kai THV 
xatarnpbeicay avedeiy... 


These women were taken from the clan of the Minyadae. 


Hes. s.v. dypdaviay éopth ev "Apyer ert pid tov IIpolrou Ouyatépwr. 
ayptavia | 
ayprovia § 

Plut. Symp. viii. Prooem. 0b davrws odv kal rap’ Hiv év trois ’Ayproviors 

tov Avovucov ai yuvaixes ws arodedpaxota Cntovoew: eita Tavovtat Kal 
A€éyovow ws pos Tas Movaas xatarégevye Kai KéxpuTTat Tap’ exelvats. 
Ins. Ath. Mitth, vii. 349 


Opacéov apyovtos ay[wvobeTodyTOS 


vexvova Tapa Apyetous. Kal ayaves év OnBats. 


tav “Aypiwviov Nixopalyou... 

éml tepéws tod Avovicov [... Tod 

‘Pp , > ‘ be A“ lal 9 
vyyevos avo be [T@V TeyiToV (2)... 

-ov Tod Kvaypov Xar[evéws TO SevTe- 

plov, tupdopobrz|os 

Xt ]parovixov On[Baiov of vixnoartes K.T.X. 


*1 For such preservation cf. Jahn, op. cit 9° Paus. ix. 8, 2. 
p- 134. *3 y, Roscher, p. 1053 f. 
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Further there was a month Agrionios at Thebes (Zxss. in Athenaion, vol. ix. 
pp. 353 ff.) and at Rhodes, as is found on the handles of amphorae at 
Naucratis. In Sicily a month Agrianios came about the beginning of the 
year. It is doubtful whether the Theban month was the fourth or seventh 
of the calendar; the older authorities Bischoff and Lipsius give it the fourth 
place: Latischew assigns it to the seventh, but brings forward no arguments 
in support of this view. If we may regard the Pentheus ritual as a May 
custom the former view harmonizes well. daypewveos also occurs as an epithet 
of Dionysus, Plut. Ant. xxix. p. 916—Avovucov adtov dvaxadoupévov 
xapioorny Kal peidixiov. av yap améder ToLvodTos E€viois, Tois Sé modXois 
@UNoTIS Kat aypLwvios. 

From these passages we may to some extent reconstruct the Theban 
festival. It was celebrated in the night by women, a priest, and a updopos. 
It consisted of tearing in pieces some figure made out of or covered with ivy ; 
then, like the Thyiades on Parnassus, they ran over the mountain looking for 
Dionysus, whom in these later days they imagined in the hands of his 
nurses, Probably on the following day there were games and other competi- 
tions, And surely at the end of the night this search for Dionysus was 
successful and the young god was brought into the town. At Argos and 
Orchomenos more prominence was given to the death of the old god: it was 
a feast of the dead, such as we also find at the Athenian Anthesteria : 
at Orchomenos the tragedy is fully enacted in the slaying by the priest of one 
of the daughters of the old sacred house. Now at these two latter places we 
have it definitely stated that the feast was connected with the myths of the 
Minyadae and Proetidae, myths which obviously correspond to the Pentheus 
myth at Thebes. There can then be no doubt that the Theban feast in pre- 
cisely the same manner corresponds to the Theban story. Just as in the 
story, the feast 1s confined to women, and it is at night: these women tear 
some object in pieces, and then summon the new Dionysus whom they bring 
home. Further I would suggest that the older name of the feast may have 
been that given by Hesychius, d@ypavva or hunting festival, which being mis- 
understood would naturally be changed to Agrionia or Wild festival. This is 
supported by the extraordinary frequency of the word dypa in the play and 
further by the name Evaypos in the inscription—the name probably of one of 
the guild, which was perhaps descended from a priestly clan. This however 
can be nothing better than a conjecture in the face of the more frequent use 
of the other form. 

One point remains to be discussed: whereas in the Bacchae it is the 
figure of Pentheus dressed as an old woman which is pulled to pieces, 
Plutarch tells us that the women rushed upon the ivy. So again the ery of 
Agave on reaching the city is not, ‘Look on this head,’ but depopuev é& dpéwv 
€\Ka vedTowov émi péaOpa, a line which may possibly retain the very 
wording of the song at the ceremony. What then is this ivy which is torn 
in pieces and part brought home? I have already had occasion to point out 





4 Ath, Mitth. le. 
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that originally in Greece there were not any single great statues of many of 
the gods, but each year the old statue like the old maypole was carried out of 
the town and a new statue brought in. Where we find statues plunged into 
water and brought home, the original rite no doubt was to bring home a 
different statue. Similarly at the Boeotian Daedala there was no one statue, 
but at each celebration a new one was brought home. And such a rude figure of 
Dionysus we find set up by the farmers in their fields: Max. Try. 8, 1 yewpryoi 
Avovucoy timoaot mHEavtes €v Opydt@ adbtodves Tpéuvov aypotKov ayahua. 
Now the primitive statue of Dionysus at Thebes appears to have consisted of 
a wooden column, which fell from heaven at the union of Zeus and Semele 
and was dedicated by Polydorus;°° this was apparently bound with ivy, 
which was said to have wreathed the columns of the palace at the same 
time, and surmounted by a human mask also wreathed in ivy (cf. Voigt in 
Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 1047). Such is the meaning of the name Dionysus 
mepexcovios, and such the most primitive representations which we have of 
the god; also he is represented as crowned with ivy on Theban coins (ef. 
Thraemer in Ros. Lew. pp. 1091 ff., 1113). The view, then, which I adopt, is 
that Agave in bringing back the lead of Pentheus set on her ivy-wreathed 
thyrsus in truth brings back the new statue of Dionysus: and it is noticeable 
that a still further likeness between the head of Pentheus and that of the 
god lies in the fact that both wear the mitra, a form of head-dress peculiar to 
women (Bacch. 931; ef. Soph. 0.7. 209, Orph. h. 52, 4, Luc. Dial. De. 18, 1). 
Thus we could not have a more exact account of the statue or maypole, which 
would be set on the triglyphs of the house of Cadmus or against the column 
before his door. In later days the shrine was moved to a place near the 
Proetid gate, and, like the most sacred temple of the god at Athens, was 
only opened once a year.” T[ have already suggested that the annual 
taking out of the statue at the Attic Anthesteria, the conducting of it 
by night outside the gates and its triumphal re-entry on the following 
day took the place of an earlier renewal of the statue, the old god being 
carried out and the new one brought in to the shrine where he was kept for 
the year: and the case was just the same at Thebes; once a year Pentheus, 
the Dionysus Lusios of the year before, was carried out and the new god was 
brought in. Finally I would suggest that herein lies the explanation of the 
fact that in nearly all the Greek states there were two Dionysi worshipped : 
at Athens, Melanaigis or Mopvyos and Eleuthereus, the black winter god of 
the Apaturia and the freeing god ® of the Anthesteria; at Corinth and Sicyon, 
Baxyeos and Lusios, the god of the winter revels and the freeing god: so we 
get @unotns and dypi@vios by the side of periyios and yapidorns. It 
is noticeable that the statues at Corinth were made of the pine in which 
Pentheus hid.” Finally, as though in confirmation of our theory that the 


Pane: ax, 12; 4. 83 A possible meaning, though generally con- 


% Schol. Eur. Phoen. 651; ef. Orph. Hym.  demned. 
47; Eur. Ant. fr. 302: Clem. Alex. p. 418 P. %” Pans. ii. 2, 6. 
7” Paus, ix. 16, 6. 
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death of Pentheus was the death of the Dionysus of the past year, we have 
the record which tells us that the body of the god was torn to pieces at 
Thebes. Clem. Recog. x. 24, 594 Tovis et filiorum eius sepulcra manifestis- 
sime demonstrantur Mercurii apud Hermopolin, Cypriae Veneris apud 
Cyprum, Martis in Thracia, Liberi apud Thebas ubi discerptus traditur. 
Such then is the explanation which I would offer of the story of Pen- 
theus, and of the other myths of the introduction of Dionysus. They do not 
find their origin in any introduction of the god from without, but in the 
yearly inbringing of the new statue. Of this rite we have a full and fairly 
accurate account in the Bacchae of Euripides, in which we have, not an 
instance of the poet’s mythography, but the preservation of an old tradition 
as to the original form of the ceremony. At the same time it is of course 
most improbable that Euripides himself knew that in his account he was in 
reality describing any early reiglious rite. But it was not the poet that in- 
vented the myth: he inherited it in its crystallized form as developed out of the 
earlier custom. Whether in other of the ancient tragedies also we may look 
for somewhat similar details of other folk customs, which may linger in myths 
which have their origin in ritual, is a question which, however interesting, 


does not call for discussion here.!” 
A. G. BATHER. 


P.S.—On January 12 of this year (1895) there appeared in the London 
papers an account of what is possibly the survival of a somewhat similar 
ceremony to that of Pentheus, among a sect called the Votiaks, of the 
province of Viatka in Russia. This sect worships a spirit of evil, Kourbane, 
and in the spring of 1894, during the great Russian famine, they offered to 
their deity, instead of the usual animal sacrifice, a human being. The ritual 
is interesting, if not entirely explicable ; having secured their victim, they 
made him drunk, cut his throat, and decapitated him: the headless trunk 
they then suspended from the ceiling of the room, and, after making five 
incisions, collected the blood in dishes and extracted the heart and lungs for 
further use in their rites; the body was finally cast out by the roadside. 
The most analogous points in this sacrifice to the rites quoted and dealt 
with above are: (1) the fact that it was a spring offering to stay the course 
of the famine ; (2) the hanging up of the body between heaven and earth; 
(3) the preservation of the heart and lungs, as being the parts in which 
resided the life of the victim; and (4) the final casting out of the dead 


polluting body. 
A. G. B. 


100 Since this article was written, Dr. Leaf to have arrived at much the same general con- 
has called my attention to an article by Prof. clusions as I have. With the Theban myth of 
Jevons (Folklore, vol. ii. pp. 220 ff.), in which, the Bacchac, however, he does not there deal. 
from a slightly different point of view, he seems 
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THE PARTHENON FRIEZE TERRACOTTAS. 


THE terracotta relief, of which an illustration is given below, is one of 
the series of fragments with reproductions of the Parthenon frieze which 
have of late years attracted considerable attention. 

The present fragment! was bought by me in Rome, in February 1894, 
of a small antiquity-dealer in the Via Tor di Nona. The vendor vowed 
that it had been found in the bed of the Tiber, in the course of the 
works in connexion with the Ponte S. Angelo, but no doubt his statement 
merely indicates that the bed of the Tiber is for the moment the 
fashionable provenience. The terracotta is 10} inches high, and it is 
obvious that it contains a part of the design of the slab at the west end 
of the north side of the Parthenon frieze. The original marble is in the 
British Museum. 

Hitherto, three similar fragments have been identified, viz.: (1) Priest 
and boy with peplos, at Copenhagen; (2) Upper part of Athene, in the 
Louvre, (3) Lower part of Athene and figure of Hephaestos in the Museo 
Kircheriano at Rome. All the fragments are published by Dr. Waldstein in 
his Hssays on the Art of Pheidias. Each of the fragments had been accepted 
as genuine at its respective museum, and Dr. Waldstein in the text of the 
work just quoted proposed to regard Nos. 1 and 2 as clay studies for the 
frieze by Pheidias. The subsequent discovery however of No. 3, and 
the information to which it led, made the authenticity of the series more 
than doubtful. This was pointed out by Dr. Waldstein in an appendix to his 
Essays, and till recently the fragments found no defenders. Prof. Furt- 
waengler,? however, basing himself on the technique of the terracotta, has 
declared the Copenhagen fragment (and therefore presumably all the frag- 
ments) to be genuine antique reductions of the frieze, made in the time of 
Augustus. It is therefore worth while to reconsider the. question with the 
further light thrown on it by the new fragment here published. For my own 
part, I am of opinion that it proves incontestably that all four fragments are 
of recent origin. 

The fact which we have to take into account is that there exists in Rome a 


1 Rim. Mitth. ix. p. 94, Rev. Arch. 1894, p. and M. 8. Reinach to the editor of the Nation 
77: see also certain letters, mainly occupied (New York), May 3, 31, July 19, 1894. 
with other issues, addressed by Dr. Waldstein 2 Meisterwerke, p. 743. 
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series of moulds of a reduced copy of parts of sixteen slabs of the frieze,* 
and that the figures which occur on the terracotta fragments are similar in 
every detail to those of the moulds. To this Furtwaengler replies that the 
resemblance is explained by the fact that both are faithful copies of a 
common original. The new fragment, however, and the figures of the Roman 
series are not quite similar to the original marble, and the same discrepancies 
occur vn both, 





In the new fragment, the finer details of drapery etc. are by no means 
accurately reproduced. The small creases, if carefully compared with those 
of the original, are fewer and larger, and more hastily sketched, and in 
these discrepancies the terracotta agrees exactly with the Roman mould. 

It is therefore certain that the two series are not independent reductions, 
as Furtwaengler suggests. 

The Roman moulds are believed to have been based on a series of casts 
made by Choiseul Gouffier. Whether this be so or not, it is certain that 


3 Waldstein, p. 262. 
H.S.—VOL, XIV. T 
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the series as a whole is not ancient because the head of Iris is now known to 
have been wrongly restored,‘ and because some of the slabs are made up of 
different parts of the original frieze brought together in a way which proves 
that the original was in a ruinous state when the moulds were made. 

The only possibility that remains is that the terracotta fragments were 
genuine, and were made by some sculptor to serve as a base on which he 
founded his reduction of the frieze. This dees not seem likely, and each 
fragment that is discovered increases the improbability. Moreover it is evident 
that the new fragment was copied from the frieze when it had reached its 
present state of decay. The drapery on the shoulder of the attendant was 
once no doubt worked like other drapery of the frieze. The surface of the 
marble is now however broken away, and the clay has been smoothed down 
to a plain flat surface over the fracture. 

For these reasons I conclude that both moulds and terracottas are works 
of the present century. One question remains, whether the moulds preceded 
the terracottas or vice versd. Prof. Petersen® inclines to the former view, 
because the clay seems to have been pushed into a mould in such a way that 
the front and back of the plaque are not completely united. It appears to 
me however that the terracotta preceded the mould. Certain strokes, folds, 
etc., that were evidently drawn in the wet clay with a blunt tool, reappear in 
the mould. 

A. H. Smita. 


* Ainerican Journ, of Arch. v. p. 8. 5 Rom. Mitth. ix. p. 94. 
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TWO GREEK RELIEFS. 
[PLATE XI.] 


THE two Greek reliefs which are published together on Pl. XI. are recent 
acquisitions of the British Museum, and considerably strengthen its collections 
in a branch of ancient art in which it had previously been rather weak. 

The earliest of the two reliefs is that of Glykylla (Fig. 1). It was 
brought to this country by a sailor trading to the Levant, and was by him 
offered to the British Museum, in 1893. It was said to have been found at 
Thebes, but this is doubtful. In style, at any rate, it is clear that it must be 
classed with the Attic reliefs. 

The material is Pentelic marble, with an untouched surface of golden 


colour. Height 3 ft. 1 in., width 1 foot 10} ins. The relief is nearly perfect, 


only the upper part of Glykylla’s face and the left arm of her attendant being 
injured. 

In this charming sculpture we have one of the many forms of the theme 
of the jewel-casket. The seated lady, matronly and richly draped, is trying or 
putting on a bracelet about her left wrist, while her left hand is negligently 
raised. An attendant stands at her feet, holding open the lid of the casket, 
from which the ornament has just been taken, and watches the putting on. 
The bracelet is a massive one, with a spirally twisted design. 

The casket, as was observed above, frequently recurs on tombstones such 
as the present. Iam not aware that the motive of trying on the bracelet has 
been recognized elsewhere. It seems to occur, however, on a relief formerly in 
the Pourtalés collection, and now at Berlin,! which has, I think, hitherto been 
misunderstood. In that relief there is a scene of a seated lady and attendant, 
somewhat as here. According to the Berlin catalogue, the right hand of the 
lady holds a small object, that can no longer be recognized, while she stretches 
out the left hand, with the open palm upwards, to take something from the 
attendant who stands before her. The left hand is a restoration, and it is 
impossible to judge from the illustration whether it is certainly correct. If it 
is so, the way in which the hand is held out and the gestures of both 
tigures are more suitable to the clasping of a bracelet, than to any action of 
giving or taking. 


1 Panofka, Cab. Pourtales, Pl. 24; Berlin Conze, Die Attischen Grabrelicfs, Pl. 35 fig. 1, 
Cataloyuc of Aneicnt Sculptures, No. 755; No. 74. 
T2 
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Our relief is crowned by a simple pediment, with small acroterial 
ornaments, but unsupported by pilasters. On the architrave it is inscribed 
with the name of the deceased, FAYKYAAA (TAv«vaAXa), a name which I have 
not found elsewhere. 

The period of the work appears to be that of transition, towards the close 
of the fifth century. On the one hand, the single name without that of 
father, husband or deme, and the crowning pediment, unsupported by 
pilasters, are characteristic of the group of reliefs attributed * to the latter 
part of the fifth century. On the other hand, in the comparatively high relief, 
with partial undercutting, there has been a considerable divergence from the 
Pheidian tradition. The inscription shows that the Ionic form of A had been 
adopted, in place of the old Attic \, but this fact does not help us much, as 
the Ionic forms were common in private documents at Athens for a generation 
before the archonship of Euclid. 

The fragmentary state of Phainarete, now in the National Museum 
at Athens, is in many points of detail curiously akin to that of Glykylla. It 
seems somewhat later, but is attributed to the fifth century. * 


The second relief (Fig. 2), like many other objects in the Museum, had 
some strange adventures before it reached its present resting-place. It was 
found, some twenty years ago, by the late Mr. Saunders, the then owner of 
Alphington House, Jersey. Alphington House, Mr. Arthur Saunders, the 
present owner, informs me, was originally a large farm-house. It is believed 
to have been built about the year 1737. About 1825 the house was 
purchased by Mr. Bernard Saunders, the grandfather of the present owner, 
and it was enlarged a few years later by the addition of a large wing. When 
found, the relief was turned face downwards in the cellar and served as one 
of the flagstones. This cellar was a part of the house in its older form, being 
placed under the stairs, and hence it is natural to suppose, without 
evidence to the contrary, that the burying of the relief took place at the 
building of the house, early in the last century. Mr. Saunders could not tell 
me the names of the builder or early owners of the house, and it is therefore 
impossible to connect the relief with any known traveller or collector. Mr. 
Saunders suggests, and I think correctly, that the Jersey men were frequent 
traders in the Mediterranean, and in that way the stone might easily have 
been brought home, as many others were brought to Venice, Pisa, and 
Marseilles, though regarded as little better than ballast. From Jersey the 
relief was taken by Mr. Saunders to Inverness, where it remained until it was 
acquired by the British Museum in the summer of 1894. 

A similar accident befell the sepulchral relief of Epigona, which was 
presented by Mr. J. Johnstone in 1890. This was seen at Athens by Spon 
in 1676, and by the Abbé Fourmont, about 1720, and was next met with 
deep down under the foundation of 67, New Bond Street. So too the 


* Koehler, Athen, Mittheil, x. pp. 373, 375. 3 Conze, Alt. Grabreliefs, Pl. 39, No. 104. 
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valuable archaic head,‘ lately presented through Mr. Colvin by Mr. R. W. 
Webb, had been recently rediscovered in a cellar. 

The relief is of Pentelic marble. It is 2 ft. 74 inches high, and 1 ft. 
6 inches wide. As may be seen from the plate, the sculpture is nearly 
perfect. Unfortunately the front surface has suffered in colour and texture 
frum too drastic cleaning, and only the edges are intact. 

The meaning of the work is sufficiently plain, and is touchingly 
conveyed, A lady, now nameless, has died young, perhaps in childbirth. In 
any case, she has left an infant, whom we see closely wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes, to the care of a nurse. The mother, as usual, is seated, and her 
hands toy idly with the lid of her jewel-casket, while her eyes are turned 
towards the child in the nurse’s arms. 

The completion of the first volume of Professor Conze’s great work on 
the Attic grave-reliefs makes it easy to review the known examples of this 
subject. Beside the present relief, we have ten representations, preserved at 
least in part, of a mother and young child in swaddling-clothes’ (Conze, 
Nos. 274-279, 281, 302-3, 306). Five of these are mere fragments, and the 
remainder are badly broken, so that our relief seems to be the only perfect 
example of the type. In all these cases the child is held by the attendant, 
and not by the mother. As the mother sometimes holds a child in her 
arms when it is past the age of swaddling-clothes, we may perhaps infer 
that this group of monuments commemorates mothers who died in childbirth, 
and so never nursed their infants, but left them to the care of others. 

The combination of the casket motive with that of the young infant is 
unusual, and only occurs in one other case (Conze, No. 306). Both there and 
here, the casket is not the centre of interest, as it is for instance on the relief 
of Hegeso. The casket is shown, but the mother’s thoughts are directed 
elsewhere. 

Above the relief is a pediment, supported by flanking pilasters, and 
inscribed on the architrave. Of the inscription, however, nothing can now 
be made out with certainty except the letters...EQ<¢, the termination of the 
deme name, probably of the father, possibly of the husband of the deceased. 

The relief is obviously an Attic work, and appears to be a little later 
than its companion. It is probably about, or shortly after, 400 B.c. In the 
pediment, with pilasters, we are a step further in the transition from the 5th 
century stele tothe 4th century aedicula. The look directed upwards 
from under arched and prominent brows becomes common in the 4th 
century, but hardly occurs in the 5th. It has been noted already that the 
full form of inscription, which may be presumed to have been written on the 
architrave, marks this relief as later than the group to which that of 
Glykylla belongs. 

A. H. SMIru. 


+ Bull. de Corr. Hellén. 1893, Pll. XII., Marbles ix. Pl. 11; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Sculp- 
xh. ‘ ture i. No. 789. 
5 Cf. also the votive relief from Sigeum, J/us. 
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PRIMITIVE PICTOGRAPHS AND A PRAE-PHOENICIAN SCRIPT, 
FROM CRETE AND THE PELOPONNESE. 


[Prater XII] 
§ I—Cretan DISCOVERIES. 


In the absence of abiding monuments the fact has too generally been lost 
sight of, that throughout what is now the civilized European area there must 
once have existed systems of picture-writing such as still survive among the 
more primitive races of mankind. To find such ‘pictographs’ in actual use 
—the term is used in its most comprehensive sense to cover carvings on rocks 
or other materials whether or not actually overlaid with colour—we must now 
go further afield. Traces of such may indeed be seen on the rude engrav- 
ings of some megalithic monuments like that of Gavr Innis, on the rock 
carvings of Denmark, or the mysterious figures known as the Maraviglic 
wrought on a limestone cliff in the heart of the Maritime Alps, to which 
may be added others quite recently discovered in the same region. 

In Lapland, where designs of this character ornamented the troll-drums 
of the magicians till within a recent period, survivals of some of the traditional 
forms may still be found to the present day, engraved on the bowls of their 
reindeer-horn spoons. Of actual rock-paintings perfectly analogous to those of 
Cherokees or Zulus, I have myself observed an example—consisting of 
animals and swastika-like figures painted probably by early Slavonic hands 
on the face of a rock over-hanging a sacred grotto in a fiord of the Bocche 
di Cattaro. 

But the perishable nature of the materials on which picture-writing, 
having for most part only a temporary value, was usually wrought has been 
fatal to the survival of primitive European pictographs on any large scale. 
If we had before us the articles of bark and hide and wood of early man in 
this quarter of the globe or could still see the tattoo marks on his skin we 
should have a very different idea of the part once played by picture-writing 
on European soil. As it is, it is right that the imagination should supply 
the deficiency of existing evidence. 

In the areas embraced by the older civilizations such as Egypt, Babylonia 
and China, a different kind of influence has been at work, by which the void 
caused by the disappearance of the more primitive materials may in a great 
measure be filled up. For there the early pictographic elements, such as we 
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still find them among savage races, were, in the hands of priestly and ofticial 
castes, developed into a more complicated and exact system of writing, by 
which however we are enabled in many cases to trace back the original 
forms of the object selected. The same development from the simple 
pictographic to the hieroglyphic or quasi-alphabetic stage might naturally 
have been expected to have taken place in more than one European area 
had it not been cut short by the invasion of the fully equipped Phoenician 
system of writing. 

Even as it is however, it must be allowed that there are strong @ priori 
reasons for believing that in the Greek lands where civilization put forth its 
earliest blossoms on European soil, some such parallel evolution in the art of 
writing must have been in the course of working itself out. 

For we now know that in the South-Eastern part of our Continent 
there existed long before the days of direct Phoenician contact an inde- 
pendent form of culture which already as early as the first half of the second 
millennium before our era might be regarded as in many respects the 
equal contemporary of those of Egypt and Babylonia. In view of the 
extraordinary degree of artistic and mechanical development reached by 
the representatives of what is now conveniently known as the Mycenaean 
civilization—at least as early, approximately speaking, as the seventeenth 
century, B.c.—and the wide ramifications of their commerce, is it con- 
ceivable, it may be asked, that in the essential matter of writing they 
were so far behind their rivals on the Southern and Eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean ? 

There is moreover a further consideration which tends to make the 
absence of any system of writing among the Mycenaean peoples still more 
improbable. At the dawn of history Asia Minor, whether we regard the 
predominant elements of its population from the point of view of race or of 
culture, may be said to belong to Europe. Its area from the earliest times 
of which we have any record was largely in the occupation of the great 
Thraco-Phrygian race and its offshoots. Its prehistoric remains, as far as we 
know them from Cyprus to the Troad, fit on to those of a large archaeological 
area, the continuation of which may be traced over the island stepping- 
stones of the Aegean to the mainland of Greece, while in the other direction 
kindred forms extend along the Danubian system to reappear amongst the 
pile-dwellings of Switzerland and Carniola, the terve-mare of the Po valley 
and even in Ligurian caves. But it is on the Eastern borders of this wide 
field of primitive culture that recent researches have brought to light the 
principal seats of the higher form of early civilization conveniently known as 
Hittite. Living in the Syrian and Cappadocian regions in the immediate 
proximity of upper Mesopotamia, and almost in the highways as it were of old 
Chaldean culture, its representatives yet show independent characteristics and 
traditions, the sources of which seem to be drawn from the North or West. 
And of these one of the most noteworthy is the possession of an original 
system of hieroglyphic writing, the relics of which are scattered from the 
banks of the Orontes to the Western shores of Anatolia. At a later date 
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again we find the Greeks of Cyprus and the inhabitants of a large tract of 


Asia Minor in the possession of syllabic scripts altogether distinct from the 
Phoenician alphabet. 

. When itis once realized how largely the early civilization of the Aegean 
Islands and even the mainland of Greece was evolved out of similar 
elements to those of Asia Minor, it must certainly seem surprising that on 
this side no system of writing belonging to prae-Phoenician times should as 
yet have been clearly ascertained. The geographical contiguity to Anatolia, 
and the early trade relations which can be shown to have existed between the 
Aegean Islands and the valley of the Nile would assuredly, it might be 
thought, have given an impulse to the higher development of whatever 
primitive form of picture-writing was already to be found amongst the 
inhabitants of this Mediterranean region. It is impossible indeed to suppose 
that this European population was so far below even the Red Indian stage 
of culture as not to have largely resorted to pictography as an aid to memory 
and communication. And—even if an existing system was not perfected under 
the influence of foreign example—the race which laid the arts of Egypt and 
Western Asia under such heavy contribution was at least capable of borrowing 
and adapting a system of writing. 

It is true that Schliemann’s great discoveries at Mycenae produced 
nothing that could be safely interpreted as a form of script. ‘The objects 
seen in the field of many of the ordinary Mycenaean gems —the 
so-called ‘island-stones’—are simply inserted as the space left by the 
principal design suggests, and are primarily of a decorative character—and 
due to the horror vacii of primitive art. Nevertheless, especially when we 
see a part standing for a whole—as a branch for a tree or the head of an 
animal for the animal itself—it may be fairly said that many of these gems do 
bear the impress of people familiar with the expedients of primitive picture- 
writing, such as we find it still in so many parts of the world. The lentoid 
and amygdaloid gems in question did not, as we now know, serve the purpose 
of seals, but were simply ornamental beads worn round the wrist or neck.' 
Like the oriental periapts, however, worn in the same manner at the present 
day, they may often have been intended to serve as amulets or talismans ; and 
both the principal type of the intaglio and the smaller or abbreviated forms 
introduced into the field may have possessed something beyond a mere 
artistic significance. Still more is this likely to have been implied in the 
case of the engraved designs on the besils of the gold rings from the 
Mycenaean graves which seem actually to have served the purpose of signets. 


It certainly is not unreasonabie to suppose that in this case some of 


the smaller objects in the field may have had a conventional religious mean- 
ing, and that they were in fact ideographs taken from a recognized hiero- 
glyphic code. The bulls’ heads and lions’ scalps, the ears of corn and double 


See Tsountas, “Avackapal tapwy ev Muxij- to this rule in case of some Cretan lentoid gems 
vas. "Ep. ’Apx. 1888, p. 175. There are presenting groups of symbolic figures. 
probably, as will be seen below, some exceptions 
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axe certainly suggest that we have here to deal with symbols of divinity, 
perhaps standing for the divinity itself, or ideas of cult and sacrifice,—the 
latter form of symbolism being well brought out by the gold ornaments 
representing oxes’ heads with a double axe between the horns. In the 
same way, to take an example from the practice of modern savages, a drawing 
of eyes and beak stood among the Iroquois for the Thunder-Bird or a rayed 
head for a Spirit among the Ojibwas. The whole of later Greek symbolism 
may in fact be regarded as a survival, maintained by religious conservatism, 
from a wide field of primitive pictography. The figure that stands as the 
personal badge of the names of individuals at times actually appears as the 
equivalent of the written form of the name, as when a monetary magistrate 
called Leédn places a lion on his dies. The same symbolic script is frequent 
in the rendering of city names, one of the most interesting examples being 
found on a coin of Mesembria where the part of the civic legend signifying 
day is supplied by a swustika—the emblem of the midday sun.” 

The symbols on the Mycenaean scals are themselves of tov isolated 
occurrence to be used straight away as examples of a hieroglyphic system— 
though there seem to me to be good reasons for supposing that some at least 
among them did fit on to sucha system. But more recently one or two 
objects have been found at Mycenae itself and in Mycenaean deposits else- 
where which-are calculated more effectually to shake some of the preconceived 
notions of archaeologists as to the non-existence in Greece of a prae-Phoenician 
system of writing. The most important of these are the handle of a stone 
vase apparently of a local material (Fig. 1) found at Mycenae, which has 


@ 


Fie. 1.—Si1gNs oN VASE-HANDLE, MYCENAE. 


four, or perhaps five, signs engraved upon it, and the handle of a clay 
amphora from a chambered tomb in the lower town of Mycenae with three 


Ay/ 


Fie. 2.—-Stans on AmpnoraA-HANDLE, MYCENAR. 


characters (Fig. 2). Single signs have also been noticed on the handles of 
two amphoras of the same form as the last found in the Tholos tomb of 


2 P. Gardner, Num. Chron, 1880, p. 59; Head, Hist, Num. 237. 
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Menidi,* on a three-handled vase from Nauplia* and a stone pestle from 
Mycenae.’ Dr. Tsountas in describing these finds lays stress on their 
occurrence in two cases in groups of three and four respectively, and reason- 
ably asks whether we have not here to deal with some form of writing. 
Professor Petrie again has discovered a series of isolated symbols on what he 
considers to have been fragments of early Aegean potiery discovered by him 
at Gurob in a deposit which he assigns to the period of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
and again at Kahun amongst Eighteenth Dynasty relics. 

Notwithstanding these indications, however, the last writer on the 
Mycenaean and early Aegean culture, M. Perrot, sums up the evidence as 
follows : ‘The first characteristic which attracts the historian’s notice when 
he tries to define the prae-Homeric civilization is that it is a stranger to the 
use of writing. It knows neither the ideographic signs possessed by Egypt 
and Chaldaea nor the alphabet properly so called which Greece was afterwards 
to borrow from Phoenicia.’ He admits indeed that some of the marks 
recently observed on the vase-handles bear resemblance to letters, either 
Greek or Cypriote, but observes that they do not seem to form words, and 
that they are perhaps nothing more than the marks of the potter or the 
proprietor, or ignorant copies of Phoenician or Asianic characters. ‘As at 
present advised,’ he concludes, ‘we can continue to affirm that for the whole 
of this period, nowhere, neither in the Peloponnese nor in Greece proper, no 
more on the buildings than on the thousand objects of luxury or domestic use 
that have come out of the tombs, has there anything been discovered which 
resembles any kind of writing.’ ‘ 

The evidence which I am now able to bring forward will, I venture to 
think, conclusively demonstrate that as a matter of fact an elaborate system 
of writing did exist within the limits of the Mycenaean world, and moreover 
that two distinct phases of this art are traceable among its population. The 
one is pictographic in character like Egyptian hieroglyphics, the other linear 
and quasi-alphabetic, much resembling the Cypriote and Asianic syllabaries. 

In the course of a visit to Greece in the spring of 1893 I came across 
some small three- and four-sided stones perforated along their axis, upon which 
had been engraved a series of remarkable symbols. The symbols occurred 
in groups on the facets of the stones, and it struck me at once that they 
belonged to a hieroglyphic system. They were however quite distinct from 


3 Tsountas, Myxjjva p. 218. One hasa sign marks (see below, p..282) M. Perrot had previ- 
resembling the Greek TT, the other, == the ously admitted (op. cit. 461) that the Cypriote 
Cypriote, pa, ba, or pha. signs may have had an Aegean extension ‘during 

4 Apxawdoyindy AeAriov, 1892, p. 73. It acertain time.’ But the subsequent passage on 
was discovered by Dr. Stais in a tomb of the  p. 985 retracts this admission as far as the My- 
Pronoea. On each handle was engraved a sign _ cenaean period is concerned. Dr. Reichel sug- 
like the Greek H but with offshoots from the gests (Homerische Waffen, p. 142) that. the 
top of the upright strokes. linear designs below the combatants on the silver 

Mpaxrixd THs Apxaoroyinhs ‘Eraiplas, 1889, fragment from Mycenae (E®. "AX. 1891, Pl. 
p. 19. 6 See below, p. 348. II. 2) are signs of an unknown script. But the 

7 Perrot et Chipiez, La Grece primitive: V Art figures in question represent throwing-sticks 

Mycénien, p. 985. In describing the Knésian — (/. 1.8. xiii. (1892-8), p. 199, n. 11*). 
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Egyptian in character, and though they seemed to show a nearer approach to 
Hittite forms it was evident that they belonged to an independent series. 
My inquiries succeeded in tracing these to a Cretan source. Knowing of 
the considerable collection of ‘island’ and other early gems in the Museum 
of Berlin, I addressed myself to Dr. Furtwiingler, mentioning my discovery 
and asking whether any specimens of the forms and characters indicated 
existed in the Imperial Museum. In response to my inquiries Dr. 
l'urtwiingler very courteously sent me several impressions from similarly 
formed stones in the Berlin Museum, presenting symbols which fitted on to 
and supplemented the series that I had already obtained. In this case too 
the source of the stones, as far as it was known, turned out again to be Crete. 
The impression of a gem taken at Athens some years since by Professor 
Sayce and kindly placed by him at my disposal supplied a new piece of 
evidence, and I found that an unclassed four-sided stone in the Ashmolean 
Museum, which had been brought back by Mr. Greville Chester from Greece 
and was noted by him as having been found at Sparta, was engraved with 
symbols belonging to the same series as the others. 

The evidence as a whole however clearly pointed to Crete as the 
principal source of these hieroglyphic forms, and I therefore determined to 
follow up my investigations on Cretan soil. Landing at Candia early last 
March, I made my way round the whole centre and East of the island,— 
including the mountainous districts of Ida and Dikta, the extensive central 
plain of Messara and the sites of over twenty ancient cities. The number 
of relics illustrative of the prehistoric periods of Cretan culture that I was 
thus able to collect was surprisingly great, and in particular the evidence 
daily accumulated itself of the very important part played by the 
Mycenaean form of civilization in Cretan story. And, in what regarded the 
more special object of my quest, my researches were well rewarded by the 
discovery in situ of traces of a prae-Phoenician system of writing in the 
island, of which two distinct phases were perceptible, one pictorial and 
hieroglyphic, the other linear and quasi-alphabetic. 

From indications obtained at Candia I was led more particularly to 
investigate the Eastern part of the island and the land which to the borders 
of the historic period was still occupied by the Eteocretes or indigenous 
Cretan stock. Here by the site of Praesos, their principal city, has been 
discovered a remarkable inscriptions which, though written in archaic 
Greek characters, belongs to an unknown language which we may reasonably 
regard as the original speech of the Cretan natives before the days of the 
Greek colonization. This fact by itself renders investigations into the 
antiquities of this easternmost district of special ethnographic value, and 
here too may some day be discovered the remains of the shrine of the 
Diktaean Zeus, mentioned by Strabo as existing in the territory of Praesos. 

At Praesos itself, which lies on a conical limestone hill near the modern 
village of Vavéles I observed, besides its primitive walls of rude horizontal 


* See below, pp. 354, 355. 
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and polygonal masonry, fragments of very early pottery, some of which 
must be classed with the ceramic relics of the first prehistoric city of 
Hissarlik, while others belonged to the Mycenaean style. I further obtained 
from a peasant on the spot a prism-shaped stone of the kind of which I was 
in search, presenting engraved characters (see below, Fig. 29), and subse- 
quently from the same district three other three- and four-sided stones with 
linear and hieroglyphic symbols (see below, Figs. 22, 26, 38). On the site 
called Palaekastro, the akropolis of which lies on the easternmost cove of 
the island, opposite the islet of Grandes, and which represents another 
ancient city, perhaps Grammion, that was situate between the territories of 
Praesos and Itanos in the same Eteocretan region, I secured another 
four-sided stone (sce below, Fig. 35), presenting no, less than fifteen hiero- 
glyphic symbols. Two other stones of the same pictographic class found in 
Eastern Crete (see below, Figs. 23, 24) also came into my possession, and I 
further succeeded in tracing to the province of Siteia, in which the sites of 
both Praesos and Itanos are included, two interesting examples which I 
had observed in the collection of the Archaeological Society in the Polytech- 
nion at Athens (sce below, Figs. 32, 36). In gems of the ordinary Mycenaean 
class I found the whole of this Eteocretan district to be specially prolific. 

In my search after these minor relics of antiquity, often, it may be 
remarked, of greater archaeological importance than far more imposing 
monuments, I was greatly aided by a piece of modern Cretan superstition. 
The perforated gems and seal-stones, so characteristic of Mycenaean and still 
earlier times, are known to the Cretan women as yadozertpas or ‘ milk- 
stones, and are worn round their necks as charms of great virtue especially 
in time of child-bearing. It was thus possible by making a house-to-house 
visitation in the villages to obtain a knowledge of a large number of early 
engraved stones, and though I was not always able to secure the objects 
themselves, on account of the magic power that was supposed to attach to 
them, I was in nearly all cases enabled to carry off an impression of the stone. 
Engraved stones of other types, to be described more in detail below, with 
pictographic symbols, were procured by me from the neighbourhood of 
Knésos and the Messara district, and others of uncertain provenience were 
obtained in Candia. 

The seal-stones with the linear type of symbols I found to have an 
equally wide distribution in the island. Two stones from the Praesos district 
(Figs. 29, 36), of the same angular form as those with the pictographic charac- 
ters, present symbols of this ‘alphabetic’ class. They were the first of this 
type that I came across, and the discovery was the more gratifying that, on 


the ground of distinct resemblances in outline between simplified forms of 


some of the hieroglyphs observed by me in the preceding year and certain 
Cypriote characters, 1 had already ventured to predict that the pictorial 
forms would be found to fit on to a linear syllabary like the Asianic.” But 


9» I made this forecast ina brief announce- glyphs communicated by me to the Hellenic 
ment of the existence of the Cretan hiero- Society in 1893. 
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here such linear characters were actually occurring, and engraved moreover 
on triangular and quadrangular stones identical with those presenting the 
pictorial types. 

In the case of these quasi-alphabetic forms I was able to ascertain their 
application to other objects and materials. Of all the remains of ancient 
cities that I visited during my Cretan journey the most wonderful were those 
of Goulas, as the site is at present known, lying on and between two 
peninsular heights, a few miles away from the sea on the Eastern side of the 
Province of Mirabello. Its natural haven would have been the port of St. 
Nicolas, in ancient times the harbour town of Latos, but the remains at 
Goulis itself are, so far as I was able to observe them, so exclusively 
prehistoric that there seems no reason to suppose that it was ever occupied 
by a later Greek settlement. The remains themselves are stupendous. Wall 
rises within wall, terrace above terrace, and within the walls, built of the 
same massive blocks of local limestone in rudely horizontal tiers, the lower 
part of the walls of the houses and buildings are still traceable throughout. 
The site had been observed by Spratt,'? but so incompletely was it known 
that I discovered here a second and higher akropolis with remains of 
primitive buildings on the summit, one containing, besides a fore-court, a 
chamber with antae recalling the ground-plan of more than one Megaron of 
the sixth or Mycenaean stratum of Hissarlik. The whole site abounds 
with primaeval relics, stone vessels of early ‘Aegean type,’ bronze weapons 
and Mycenaean gems, of which I secured either the original or the 
impressions of no less than seventeen examples. In the mass of remains 
existing above ground, the ruins of Goulds exceed those of any prehistoric 
site, either of Greece or Italy, and there cannot be a doubt that we are 
here in presence of one of the principal centres of the Mycenaean world. 

Whilst exploring the remains of this unknown city a most 
remarkable piece of epigraphic evidence came across my path. A peasant 
who owned a little cultivated patch below the Northern akropolis, near the 
ruinous Byzantine Church of Hagios Andonis, pointed out a spot where he 
had just discovered three ancient relics which he handed over to me. One 
was a Mycenaean lentoid gem of cornelian, the chief design of which was 
a two-handled cup, the copy no doubt of a golden original, beside which 
in the field of the intaglio was a rayed sun and a spray of foliage. The 
second object was a terracotta ox (Fig. 3) of a type common in late 
Mycenaean deposits throughout the island, similar examples having been 
found in the cave of the Idaean Zeus, in that of Psychro in the heart of 
Mt. Lasethe and in another grotto near Sybrita in company with early bronzes. 
The third object was a clay cup (Fig. 4) which looked as if it had originally 

W Spratt (Travels in Crete, ii. 129 segg.) PI. Il. VI. A, VI. B, VI. C, and VI. G. From 
wrongly identified Goulas with the ancient the recurrence of the ground-plan Dr. Dérp- 
Oleros, the site of which is now known to be at _‘feld rightly observes that the first-discovered 
Messeleri (Halbherr), also confusing it with foundations VI. A, like the others, rather 
Olous (Elunta). represent a Megaron than a Temple. 

'! See Dorpfeld, Z'roja, 1893, p. 15 segg. aud 
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Fig, 4.—CnLay Cur with INCISED CHARACTERS, GOULAS, 




















Fic. 40.—CHAKACTERS ON GoULAs Cur. 
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been intended for a vase, but had been rudely and unevenly cut down before 
the clay was baked. Its surface had originally been covered by a dark 
varnish. But its special interest lay in the fact that on one side just below 
the rim are three graffito characters, the two latter of which are identical 
with the Cypriote pa and lo (Fig. 44). Another peasant brought me from 
a neighbouring hamlet called Prodromos Botzano a plain terracotta vase of 
primitive aspect (Fig. 5), with a suspension handle and incised hatching 











Fic. 5.—VaAste wirh Incisep CHARACTERS, PROoDROMOS BorzaNno. 


round its neck, which showed on its body three more graftito symbols of the 
same kind. One of these seemed to represent the double axe-head which 
occurs among the hieroglyphic forms reduced to a linear outline, while the 
last, as in the case of the former example, was identical with the Cypriote 
lo (Fig. 50). From Goulds itself I also obtained a perforated  steatite 


Fic. 5b.—CHARACTERS ON VASE FROM PropromMos Borzano. 


ornament nearly worn through with use, the face of which was also engraved 
with three linear marks of a more uncertain nature. It was found near the 
spot whence the inscribed cup and the other objects were derived. 
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Nor are these linear signs confined to seals and pottery. On a double- 
headed bronze axe (Fig. 6), procured by me in the village of Kritsi, near the 








Fic. 6.—Bronze Axe witn INcISED CHARACTER, SELAKONOs (4 linear). 


site of Goulis, but said to come from Selakonos, in the Eparchy of Girapetra, I 
observed an engraved symbol much resembling one of the characters on the 
Kndsos blocks, to be described below (Fig. 9), and it is probable that other signs 
will eventually be found engraved on bronze implements of Mycenaean date. 
On a bronze axe from Delphi are engraved two symbols as sketched in 
Fig. 7, the first of which looks like a rude outline of a duck or some other 


aquatic bird. 
+ 


Fic, 7.—Siens on Bronze AXE From DELrul. 


The history and even the ancient name of Goulis are lost in the mist of 
time, and the earliest traditions of the island point rather to Kndsos, the 
City of Minds, as the principal seat of power. But whatever may have been 
the relative parts played by the two cities in prehistoric times, it is at any 
rate certain that the same primitive system of writing was common to them 
both. 

From the site of Knosos I procured a three-sided steatite seal (Fig. 30) 
of the same kind as those from the Eteocretan region, presenting both picto- 
graphic and linear symbols, and also a heart-shaped jewel (Fig. 8) of amethyst 
with four similar characters beneath a characteristically Mycenaean engraving 
of a flying eagle. But at Knésos the appearance of these linear symbols is by 
no means confined to seals and jewels. Already, in 1880, certain mysterious 
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signs had been observed by Mr. W. J. Stillman on the gypsum blocks 
that form the facing of the walls of a prehistoric building on this site, 
which Mr. Stillman himself was inclined to identify with the legendary 
Labyrinth. <A native gentleman of Candia, Mr. Minds Calochaerinos, had 





Fic. 8.—ENGRAVED AMETHYST FROM KNOsos, 


in 1878 made a partial excavation on this site and laid open some small 
chambers in which were a quantity of fragments of Mycenaean painted 
vases § and a number of large pithoi containing traces of grain, from which 
the place is now known to the peasants as ta IIicrapia. The fragments, 
at present preserved in the house of their discoverer, where he kindly 
allowed me to examine them, are in much the same style as those found 
by Professor Petrie in the Palace of Akhenaten (‘ Khuenaten’) at Tell-el- 
Amarna, and in the neighbouring rubbish heaps,—a parallel which gives 
1400 B.c. as the approximate date for the building. Dr. Schliemann,'! 
Professor Dérpfeld and Dr. Fabricius,” who all had occasion to examine 
the small portion visible above ground, were struck by the great resemblance 
presented by the details of the structure to those of the Palaces of Mycenae 
and Tiryns. Professor Halbherr recalls the Andreion in which the citizens 
of Crete used to meet together for their public meals or syssitia.’® 

Whether Labyrinth, Palace, or Andreion, it is evident that the prehistoric 
building, as yet so imperfectly known to us, belongs to the great age of 
Mycenae, and that its complete excavation may bring with it new revelations 
as to the art and culture of the Aegean peoples in the middle of the second 
millennium before our era. The symbols on the casing blocks of the walls, 
first noticed by Mr. W. J. Stillman, do not appear to have attracted the attention 
they seem to deserve, and have been set aside as mere ‘masons’ marks,’” 


2 Second Annual Report of the Kexecutive 
Cominittee, Arch. Inst. of America, 1880—1881, 
pp. 47—49. Mr. Stillman’s drawings have 
been reproduced in Perrot et Chipiez, Greéce 
Primitive, pp. 460, 462. 

13 Some of these were published by Haus- 
soullier, Bulletin de Corr. Hellénique, 1880, 
pp. 124—127 and Revue Archéologique u.s. 
xl. (1880), p. 359 seqg., cf. too Fabricius, 
Athen. Mittheilungen, 1886, p. 139 seqg. and 
Tat. 11. 

H.S.—VOL. XIV. 


4 Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthropolo- 
gischen Geselischaft, 1886, pp. 379—380. 

15 Alterthiimer auf Kretu, IV. Funde der 
Mykeniischen Epoche in Knossos (Athenische 
Mittheilungen, 1886, p. 135 seqy.). 

6 Rescarches in Crete, in the Antiquary, 
vol. xxviii. p. 111 (Sept. 1893). 

7 Dr. Fabricius in his account of the re- 
mains (Athen. Miith. loc. cit.) does not even 
mention them. M. Perrot indeed (La Gréce 
Primitive, p. 461), in spite of his strong ex- 

U 
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paid two visits to these remains with the special object of examining these 


signs, the second in company with Mr. Minds Calochaerinos and Professor 


Halbherr. Those that I was able to observe are reproduced (Fig. 97—g) 
from my own drawings, supplemented in the the case of Fig. 9i—/;, now no 
longer visible, by Mr. Stillman’s copy. The signs occurring in pairs are 
placed together. The conclusion at which I arrived was that, though there 
need not necessarily be any objection to describmg the signs as ‘masons’ 
marks,’ the marks themselves, like many others of the kind, those for 
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Fig, 9.—Siagnxs oN BLocks oF MycENAEAN BUILDING, KNoOsos, 


instance on the Phoenician walls of Eryx, are taken from a regular script 
and fit on in fact to the same system as the characters on the pottery and 
seals. In several cases indeed they occur not singly, as we should expect 
in ordinary masons’ marks, but in groups of two. Here was the double 
pression of opinion as to the non-existence of — perceptible analogy to Cypriote characters. 
any traces of a syste of writing in Mycenaean (See above, p. 274, note 7.) 

times, admits that two of the signs present a 
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axe-head reduced to a linear symbol, the rayed stars of the hieroglyphs, 
simplified to asterisks, and a window-like sign (Fig. 9. d, 1) that occurred 
on the Goulis cup. One feature however was of special interest, the 
occurrence namely on one of the blocks of a symbol (Fig. 9. /), which 
may be described as a square with three prongs, identical with one that 
appears on one of the two vase-handles, referred to above as presenting graphic 
characters, found in Mycenae itself. Here we, have an important link 
between the early Cretan script and that of the Peloponnese. 

It is to be observed that this sign occurs on the stone, as in my sketch, 
upside down, and were it not from its appearance on the Mycenaean amphora, 
we should not have known its right position. In the same way the double- 
axe symbol occurs on the blocks in three different positions. The natural 
inference from this is that the signs were engraved on the blocks previous to 
their insertion in the walls of the building. 

The incised marks on the slabs of the Knésian building do not any 
longer stand alone. Professor Halbherr writes to me from Candia, that he 
has observed, ‘ fixed into a terrace-wall on the site of Phaestos,’ a curious block 
on which has been engraved, together with two doubtful signs, a kind of 
broad arrow (Fig. 10) recalling one of the most frequent symbols both on the 
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Fic. 10.—Biock Ar PHAESTOS WITH ENGRAVED SIGNs. 


hieroglyphic and linear series of the seals.“” He observes of this sign that 
not only from its regularity, but from the depth of the groove, it was in his 
judgment executed with a chisel. This stone lies in the neighbourhood of 
spot where a very remarkable early deposit was discovered, containing en- 
graved stones and other objects, to which it will be necessary to return when 
we come to consider the question of the date of the early seal-stones.'" 

The objects obtained trom this deposit are now placed together in the 
very interesting little Museum which has been formed by the Cretan Syllogos 
or Literary Society at Candia (Heraklion), mainly owing to the enterprise 

7b This block is fixed into the supporting Mires to Dibaki and opposite the Akropolis of 
wall of a field belonging to Manolis Aposto- Phaestos. Its height is 0°54m., length 0°70. 
lakis to the right of the road leading from We See below, p. 825. 
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and research of its President, Dr. Joseph Hazzidaki, whose services to 
Cretan archaeology deserve the widest recognition. Amongst these are 
two stones exhibiting engraved signs. One of these, a kind of irregular 
whorl (Fig. 11a and 2), convex above and flat below, presents on its lower side 





Fig. lla. —ENGRAVED WHORL FROM 
PHAEstTos (2 diams.). 


characters so remarkably alphabetic that they might well be taken to belong 
to much later times—Byzantine, for instance. 

But the evidence against this view must be regarded as decisive. The 
H and A are both found among the early marks observed by Professor Petrie 
on the Kahun pottery; read another way the x is a Cypriote ve. On the 
upper side of this whorl (Fig. 117) is seen a rude engraving of a horned 
animal—probably a bull or ox—which is quite in the style of the animal 
representations of a series of very early Cretan intaglios.'S This figure 
is followed by a peculiar symbol and, what is extremely remarkable, 
on the lower side of the stone the same symbol recurs in immediate 
juxtaposition to what appears to be the bull’s or ox’s head reduced to a 
linear form.” The engraving of the upper and lower side of the stone seems 
to be by the same hand. The material itself, a greenish steatite, and the 
irregular form both occur moreover in the case of another inscribed stone 
from Siphnos to be described below, bearing letters showing a very marked 
affinity with Cypriote. Again, every other object from the deposit in which 
this inscribed whorl was found seems to be of very early fabric. The prima 
facie view of the characters on this curious stone might easily lead to the 
conclusion that it was of much later date. But the early, irregular form 
and material, the rude animal, the curious association of signs unknown to 
the later Greek alphabet, and the place of finding point to an antiquity 
corresponding with that of the other relics from the same sepulchral 
stratum. 

From the same deposit was obtained a button-like pendant of black 


'S I may specially cite a rudely triangular a grave of prae-Mycenaean date at Milato. 
steatite, with a horned animal in a very primi- | Compare too the animal on Fig. 18a. 
tive style, found with other early pendants in 1 See below, p. 864-366. 
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steatite engraved with linear signs (Fig. 12) and a sketch of another object 
of the same class has been kindly placed at my disposal by Professor 
Halbherr. The object in question (Fig 13) is of a green stone somewhat more 
regularly formed than the other and shows on its face a K-like character, 





Fic. 12 (2 diams.). 


though it is uncertain which way up the sign should be set. It was found 
by Dr. Halbherr in a necropolis of the last Mycenaean period in Messari 
consisting of oven tombs, but the pendant itself may possibly belong to a 
still older stratum. 





Fig 138.—ENGRAVED ‘ Burron-SEAL,’ MrEssAraA (2 diams.). 


My attention has been further called by Dr. Hazzidaki to a perforated 
terracotta object, apparently also a kind of pendant (Fig. 14), with an 
incised symbol consisting of a horizontal line with two cross-strokes, like the 
Cypriote pa turned on its side, from the cave of the Idaean Zeus. Ona perfor- 
ated disk from the site of Knésos (Fig. 15) there occurred a sign like a 
Cypriote po. From one of a series of early Cist-graves at Arvi (Arbi), on the 
South-East coast of the island, containing stone vessels and other relics of prae- 
Mycenaean date I obtained a green steatite pendant (Fig. 16) with two linear 
symbols, one on each side, curiously resembling an Alef and Gimel. Fig. 17, 
from Central Crete, a perforated triangular steatite of irregular form, also 
shows on two of its faces curious linear signs. Fig. 18¢ and ) is a dark 
brown steatite ornament from the Messara district, having on both sides of 
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Fic, 14.—Terracorra PENDANT From CAvVk OF IDAEAN Zeus. 


“i 


Fic. 15,.—ENGrAVED Disk-BEAp, Knosos (2 diams.). 
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Fic. 16.—SreatrirE PENDANT, Arvi (2 diams.). 





Fie, 174. —PERFORATED STEATITE, 
CENTRAL Crete (2 diams.). 
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Fic. 19.—S1iPyunos, 
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it figures in relief. On one side are what appear to be two primitive repre- 
sentations of animals, the style of one of which recalls the ox on the 
Praesos disk, while on the other face are two tortoises and an uncertain 
symbol grouped together like some of the pictographs on the triangular 
seals to be described below. 

"To these Cretan examples I may add a pale green perforated steatite 
(Fig. 19) from Siphnos, in material somewhat resembling the Phaestos disk, 
one side of which is engraved with characters of curiously Cypriote aspect. 


> $ 
§ If —Tue Facerrep Srones with PicToGRAPHIC AND LINEAR SYMBOLS. 


As forming a group by themselves it has been found convenient to 
reserve the detailed examination of the facetted stones presenting picto- 
graphic symbols for a separate section, and at the same time to place with 
them the prism-shaped seals of the same type with more linear characters. 

Another form of bead-seal and two examples of lentoid gems with picto- 
graphic groups are also added. 

The facetted stones themselves are of three principal types, all of them 
perforated along their major axis, 


I.—Three-sided or prism-shaped (Fig. 20 a and 0), This type is divided 
into two varieties—one elongated (a) the other more globular (8). 
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Fic. 20a,—(2 diams. ). Fic. 20b.--(2 diais.). 


Il.—Four-sided equilatera). 
ITI.—Four-sided with two larger faces. 


IV.—With one engraved side, the upper part being ornamented with a 
convoluted relief (Fig. 21). 
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This form may perhaps be regarded as a later development of an earlier 
type of Cretan bead, the upper part of which is carved into the shape of 
two Nerita shells lying end to end with a common whorl, a specimen of 
which was found in the Phaestos deposit above referred to. 

The other stones, which are of ordinary Mycenaean forms including the 
lentoid type, are grouped with the above as Class V. The figures are taken 
from casts, so that, assuming that the originals were seals, this gives the 
right direction of the symbols. In some cases however it is not easy to 
decide which way up the impression should be shown, and the order in 
which the sides are arranged is for the most part arbitrary. When one side 
presents a single type of an evidently ideographic character it has been given the 
first place, and at times a boustrophédon arrangement seems to be traceable. 
In Fig. 23 for instance, the first side seems to run from right to left, the 
second from left to right, and the third again from right to left. The 
drawings were executed by Mr. F. Anderson with the guidance of magnified 
photographs from casts, and the stones are in all cases enlarged to two 
diameters, Effects due to the technique of the early gem-engraver’s art, 
such as the constant tendency to develop globular excrescences, must 
be mentally deducted from the pictographs. Unless otherwise indicated, the 
stones and their impressions were obtained in Crete by the writer. 
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Class I. 


THREE-SIDED OR PRISM-SHAPED, 





2ic, 210. 21a. 


Crete. Uncertain locality. 





B. (Fig. 22).—Green jasper. Province of Siteia. Crete. 
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240 24d, 24e. 


D. (Fig. 24).—White cornelian. Eastern Crete. 





Fic. 25. 


E. (Fig. 25).—Crete. (Berlin Museum.) 
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26. 260. 26a. 


F. (Fig. 26). —Red cornelian. Crete. Province of Siteia. 
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Fic. 27. 


. (Fig. 27). Brown steatite. Crete. Uncertain locality. 


Sides } and ¢ contain what appear to be purely decorative designs. 








28e. 28b. 28a 


Fic. 28. 


H, (Fig. 28).—Steatite. Crete. Uncertain locality. 
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I. (Fig. 29).—White steatite. Praesos. 
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Fic. 300. FIG. 3c. 


J. (Fig. 30) —Grey steatite. Kndsos. (From a sketch.) 
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kK. (Fig. 31).—-This stone belongs to the more globular type, Class I. /. 
Crete. (Berlin Museum.) 


Class IT. 


FOUR-SIDED EQUILATERAL STONES. 








A, (Fig. 32)—Red cornelian. Sparta (Ashmolean Museum; Mr. 
Greville Chester) 
) ). 
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B. (Fig. 33,.-Crete. Province of Siteia. (Polytechnion, Athens.) 
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C. (Fig. 34).—Crete. (Berlin Museum.) 
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D. (Fig. 35).—Green jasper. 





E. (Fig. 36).—Steatite. 








Crete. 





Fic. 36. 


Province of Siteia. 


Palaekastro, near site of Itanos. 





(Polytechnion, Athens.) 


Sides a and c contain decorative designs. 


H,S.—VOL. XIV. 
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Class IL. 


FourR-SIDED STONES with Two LARGER FACES. 








A. (Fig. 37).—Green steatite. Central Crete. This stone properly 
belongs to an earlier class. 


Class IV 


STONES WITH A SINGLE FACE: THE Upper PArt CONVOLUTED. 





A, (Fie. 38).—White cornelian. Eastern Crete. 
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Class V. 


STONES OF ORDINARY MYCENAEAN TYPE. 





A. (Fig. 39).—From impression taken by Professor Sayce at Athens. 
This form of gem was in use for the besils of rings in Mycenaean times. 





B. (Fig. 40).—Brown steatite. Kndésos. This and the following are 
ordinary types of perforated lentoid bead but of very early fabric. 





Fie. 41, 


C. (Fig. 41).—Black steatite. Messara district. 
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§ IL].—Eviences or A PictoGrapHic ScRIPT. 


It is impossible to believe that the signs on these stones were simply 
idle figures carved at random. Had there not been an object in grouping 
several signs together it would have been far simpler for the designer to have 
chosen single figures or continuous ornament to fill the space at his disposal. 
As it is, single figures or continuous ornament are occasionally introduced on 
the vacant sides of stones where it was not necessary to cover the whole 
stone with symbolic characters; and in the same way small ornamental forms 
are found in some cases filling, for decorative purposes, the spaces between 
the symbols. In Fig. 22 one side is purely decorative; in Figs. 27 and 36, 
two sides, and such features as the small chevrons in the vacant spaces of 
Fig. 3lc, or the network behind the designs on Figs. 33a and 34c and d, 
are obviously supplementary ornaments. But these extraneous features only 
bring out more clearly the fact that the signs themselves are introduced 
with a definite meaning, and are in fact a form of script. A method and 
intention in the choice and arrangement of the symbols is moreover percep- 
tible, quite incompatible with the view that they are mere meaningless 
ornaments. 

The signs themselves are chosen from a conventional field. Limited as 
is the number of stones that we have to draw from, it will be found that 
certain symbols are continually recurring as certain letters or syllables or 
words would recur in any form of writing. Thus the human eye appears four 
times and on as many different stones, the ‘broad arrow’ seven times, and 
another uncertain instrument (No. 16 of the list given in the succeeding 
section) as much as eleven times. The choice of symbols is evidently 
restricted by some practical consideration, and while some objects are of 
frequent occurrence, others equally obvious are conspicuous by their absence. 
But an engraver filling the space on the seals for merely decorative purposes 
would not thus have been trammelled in his selection. 

Two other characteristics of hieroglyptic script are also to be noted. The 
first is the frequent use of abbreviated symbols, such as the head for the 
whole animal, the flower or spray for the plant. The second is the appear- 
ance of gesture-language in graphic form—an invaluable resource of early 
pictography for the expression of ideas and emotions. Amongst such may be 
noted the human figure with arms held down (Fig. 360), the crossed arms 
with open palms and thumbs turned back (Fig. 310), and, closely allied to 
this, the bent single arm with open palm (Fig. 35d). Such features, again, 
as the wolf's head with protruding tongue—also found on Hittite monu- 
ments—or the dove pluming its wing, have probably a significance beyond 
the mere indication of the animal or bird. 

The symbols occur almost exclusively in groups of from two to seven; 
the most frequent however are of two or of three, which seems to show that 
the characters thus appearing had a syllabic value. Certain fixed prin- 
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ciples, moreover, are traceable in the arrangements of the symbols in the 
several groups. Some signs are almost exclusively found at the beginning or 
the end of a line. The human eye appears thus three times out of four; the 
instrument No. 16 of the list below occupies the extremity of the group in 
seven, or perhaps eight, cases where it occurs. The same two symbols more- 
over are seen on different stones in the same collocation. Thus the horns and 
four-rayed star occur in close proximity on the stone (Fig. 23)) from Crete 
and (Fig. 32) from Sparta. The instrument (No. 16) above referred to 
occurs five times on as many different stones in collocation with the ‘ broad 
arrow. The arrow-head, again, is twice placed beside the w-like sign 
No. 54 (Figs. 23d and 35a). In the three cases where the bent leg makes 
its appearance (Figs. 22), 25a, 34d), it is in immediate contiguity with 
a symbol that seems to stand for a door or gate. Such collocations in the 
small number of instances at our disposal are alone sufficient to exclude the 
supposition that the signs on these stones were engraved haphazard for 
decorative purposes. 

It further appears, when we come to file the several columns, as on the 
Babylonian principle they would follow one another in the impression of a 
seal, that in several cases a boustrophédon arrangement has been adopted 
which recalls that of early Greek writing. This is specially noticeable in 
Figs. 22, 23, 33, as well as in Fig. 34, where by the analogy of other Myce- 
naean gems from Crete representing ships the vessel must be taken as 
going in the direction in which the oars slope. It seems usual to begin from 
right to left. 

That these seals were designed to convey information regarding 
their owners in a primitive form of writing is clearly brought out by 
another phenomenon with which we have to deal. On Fig. 36d the place 
of the pictographic symbols is taken by linear characters which no one 
will deny represent actual letters, and which fit on in fact to an Aegean or 
Mycenaean syllabary the existence of which can be demonstrated from inde- 
pendent sources. This phenomenon must certainly be taken to throw a 
retrospective light on the hieroglyphic forms that replace the letters on the 
bulk of these stones. It will be further shown in the course of this inquiry 
that a certain proportion of these pictographic signs reduced to linear forms 
actually live on in this Aegean syllabary. 

In a succeeding section attention will be called to a still earlier class 
of Cretan seal-stones presenting for the most part the same typical tri- 
angular form as those of Class I. already described. These more primitive 
stones, which cannot in fact be separated by any definite line of demarcation 
from the later series, throw a valuable light on the original elements out of 
which the more formalized pictographic system finally grew. In some cases 
the same symbols are actually seen in a more primitive stage of development. 
But on this earlier class the more purely pictorial and ideographic elements 





192 See p. 324 sqqg. The stones, Figs. 21, 37, 39, 40, might perhaps with greater propriety 
have been grouped with this earlier series. 
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are naturally preponderant and the personal relation in which the seals 
stand to their owners is clearly revealed. They seem indeed to be descriptive 
of his individual character as an owner of flocks and herds, a merchant, a 
huntsman or a warrior. 

These more naive delineations, of a ruder stage of culture, supply 
a welcome clue to the interpretation of such ideographic elements as 
survive in the more conventional forms with which we are at present 
dealing. Here too we may often see a reference to the avocation or 
profession of the owner of the seal and may venture to conclude that the 
more purely symbolic characters have a personal application. Thus for 
example Fig. 34, exhibiting at the beginning of one column a ship with 
two crescent moons above it, may be reasonably supposed to have been the 
signet of one who undertook long voyages. Fig. 24, with the pig and 
door, would have belonged to some one who owned herds of swine: in which 
case the two figures of the axe and kid on the other face may contain the 
elements of the owner’s own name. The fish at the head of Fig. 33 
may indicate a fisherman. The seal-stone represented in Fig. 28, with the 
adze and other implements—including one in which I have ventured to 
recognize the template of a decorative artist,—probably belonged to a 
member of a masons’ guild. The harp on Fig. 31 suggests a musician. It 
is possible that the individual element of ownership, which on the earlier 
class is brought out by the complete human figure, may be elsewhere 
indicated by the human eye alone, which is of frequent occurrence in 
these stones. 


§ IV.—CLASSIFICATION AND COMPARISON OF THE SYMBOLS. 


In the following list I have included all the above signs that have any 
claim to be regarded as of hieroglyphic value, excluding the small obviously 
ornamental devices that are occasionally found filling in the space between 
the symbols, but including one or two like the S-shaped figures that may 
after all belong to the same decorative or supplemental category. It will be 
seen from the arrangement adopted that the symbols, where it is possible to 
recognize their meaning, fall into regular classes like the Hittite or the 
Egyptian. 


THe Human Bopy AND ITs PARTS. 


1 Fig. 360. Ideograph of a man standing alone, with his arms 
held downwards, perhaps denoting ownership. It is followed 
by linear characters on another facet of the stone. Human 
figures in this position are frequent on Cypriote cylinders. 

A similar figure also occurs on a cone from Ramleh, near Jaffa, in the 
Ashmolean Collection. 
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Figs. 29a, 32d, 34d 


a <Oy, and c, 35) and c, and 
Yor © © ©) 38. The eye appears 


twice in conjunction 


(a) (6) (¢) (d) (¢) with No. 16. As an 


indication of meaning we may compare Egyptian ee. dn, also deter- 
minative of ‘sight, ‘watching,’ &c. On the Hittite monuments the eye 
does not seem to be separately portrayed. On the inscriptions of Hamath 
and Jerabis (Wright, Emp. of the Hittites, Pl. I. H. 1, line 1, and Pl. VIII. A., 
line 1) the upper part of a figure of a man is represented, with his finger 
apparently pointing to his eye. 

In the delineation of this symbol on the Cretan seal-stones, four distinct 
stages are perceptible: (1) the whole eye with the lashes all round; (2) the 
whole eye with the lashes fully drawn on two diagonal sides of the eye only, 
elsewhere only faintly indicated ; (3) what appears to be an abbreviated form 
of the latter type ; (4) the pupil and iris ouly, indicated by concentric circles. 
In one case (Fig. 35) this latter type occurs on the same stone as the complete 
eye in a place where it would have been impossible to insert the full 
symbol. 

It is, however, difficult to distinguish this latter simplified form, con- 
sisting of concentric circles with or without a central dot, from what appears 
to be a solar symbol. (See below, No. 62.) 


8 Fig. 31). Another ideograph taken from gesture-language. 
The sign may have indicated ‘ten’ or any multiple of ten : 
thus any great number. So far as the crossing of the 
arms goes, the symbol may be compared with the two 

confronted figures that occur twice on a Jerabis monument (Wright, op. cit. 

Pl. IX.). 


+ { Fig. 35d. Also a gesture-sign. The Egyptian open hand 
indicates a palm measure. The forepart of the arm with 
open hand is seen on one of the Jerabis inscriptions 

(Wright, op. cit. Pl. VIII. B. 1. 2). Compare, too, the hand and forearm 
sculptured on a rock at Itanos above an archaic Greek inscription (Com- 


paretti, Leggi di Gortyna, &c., p. 442, No. 206). 


ret, men, &c., as a determinative, is applied to actions 
of the leg, as ‘marching’ and ‘approaching,’ and 
to agrarian measurements, as arwra, ‘an acre. Among 
Hittite symbols only the lower part of the leg is found, apparently 


5 Figs. 220, 25a, 34b. The bent leg § in Egyptian = pat, 
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booted. Cp. [] Kolitolu Yaila. So far as style is concerned, the greatest 
resemblance © is presented by a bent human leg seen in the field of a gem 
from the lower city of Mycenae (Tomb 10, ’E¢. ’Apy. 1888, Pl. X. 9). 


6 Fig. 32d. Possibly = a rump. 


ARMS, IMPLEMENTS, AND INSTRUMENTS. 


7 Fig. 32) and cf. 41. Resembles an arm holding a curved 
instrument. As such it may be compared with the 

t. Egyptian determinative = a hand holding a 
club (next), applied to forcible action. The 


forepart of the arm holding weapons or implements is common among Hittite 
symbols. 


8 Fig. 24). The single axe occurs on early seal-stones in 

the Ashmolean Collection, from Smyrna and N. Syria. 

It is perhaps represented by a symbol on the Hittite 

’ monument at Bulgar Maden (Ramsay and Hogarth, Pre- 

hellenic Monwments of Cappadocia, Pl. II. line 2, near 

middle). On an inscription from Jerabis (Wright, op. cié. Pl. II. C. line 1, 

and A. l. 4) the axe seems to occur in combination with another object. 

In Egypt the single axe is a sign of divinity. The present type of axe, 
however, is altogether non-Egyptian. 


9 K Fig. 37). Perhaps an early form of double axe-head. 
10 Figs. 23), 39. The double axe is a form altogether 
Prd foreign to Egypt. As a Hittite hieroglyph it has been 
recently detected on an inscription, and it is seen re- 

peated in pairs on a Cypriote cylinder (Cesnola, Salaminia, Fig. 118, p. 
128). It occurs as a symbol in the field of a Mycenaean gold ring 
(Schliemann, Mycenae, Fig. 530, p. 354), where it has been connected with 
the cult of Zeus Labrandeus. It also forms the principal type of some 
Mycenaean gems found in Crete—one from near Girapetia, the other from 
Goulas. Bronze axes of the above form are common in the votive deposits of 


the Cretan caves like that of the Idaean Zeus and of Psychro on Mount 
Lasethe (see above, Fig. 6). 
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11 Fig. 33d. The dagger symbol appears in two forms among 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, y bakasu and S$ yaa. When it occurs 
among Hittite signsit V is grasped & by a hand (Hamath, 
Wright, op. cit. Pl, IIT. H. iv. line 1, and Jerabis, op. cit. Pl. XII. 

Fig. 1,1. 2). The roundness of the pommel of the hilt on the Cretan sign is 
probably simply due to the early gem-engraver’s technique, which relies greatly 
on the drill. 


12 Fig. 210. Arrow-head. The form 0 occurs on 
yy Ny a triangular stone of a somewhat earlier class 
(see below, p. 344, Fig. 68), but is here inserted 


(a) (d) for comparison. Compare, too, the sign on the 
Mycenacan vase-handle (Fig. 1). 
13 Figs. 34c, 230, 24c, 300, 32a, 330, 35a. The 


‘arrow’ with a short shaft is frequent on these 

stones, one variety (13a) showing the feather- 

(a) (0) shaft. Similar figures are occasionally seen 

in the field of Mycenaean gems found in the 

island, where they represent arrows of the chase about to strike wild goats or 
other animals. The Hittite hieroglyphic series presents some close parallels. 


m & ‘i * 


= Z 


u _ 7 
Jerabis (op. cit. Pl. VIII. D. 1. 4, Gurun and Bulgar Maden (R. and H. 
and P]. X. 1. 4). P]. II. and Pl. IV. Fig. 2). 
14 Figs. 230, 35c. This symbol must be taken in connexion 


with the next, in which a palmette with curving base is 

inserted into its arch. Reasons will be given below (p. 319) 
for identifying this with the ‘template’ used in constructing a design formed 
of palmettes and returning spirals, which on other evidence seems to have 
been employed in Crete in Mycenaean days. It may therefore be a badge 
of a decorative artist. 


15 Fig. 23a. 


16 Figs. 210, 22a, 23a, 23c, 25c, 32a, 334, 34c, 35a, 
35), 38. This symbol, which is the most fre- 
quent of all, occurring no less than eleven times 
in the present series, may represent an instru- 

(a) (b) ment—like an arbelon—for cutting leather. Or 

it may possibly be compared with a tool such 

as the Egyptians used for hollowing out vessels, and which seems to be repre- 

sented by the Egyptian character Ub a (See De Rougé, Chrestomathie 

Egyptienne, p.'75.) Compare also Shen = a chisel, il The projecting 
shoulders recall a form of bronze celt. 
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17 Figs. 34a and 23). Apparently another instrument of the 
same class as the above. 


18 Fig. 32d. This form may be compared with the Egyptian 
= a mallet, determinative of ‘ to fabricate’ or ‘ build.’ 


The Hittite [hb from Gurun (R. and m, Fi, Fv. &, 


line 2) affords a close parallel to this and the above. 


19 Figs. 310, 31c. This highly interesting symbol repre- 
sents a primitive form of musical instrument which, 
though it at first sight rather recalls a lyre from its horn- 
shaped sides, is essentially a harp, its opposite sides being 
connected by three strings and not by a solid cross-piece. 

Regarded as a harp, however, it presents an entirely new type, apparently 
standing, in the same relation to the Asiatic horn-bow as the simple forms of 
African ag other harps do to the wooden bow. It was, however, played with 
a plectrwm which, as in the case of primitive lyres among savages at the present 
day, is here seen attached to the framework of the instrument. Although 
this symbol must be classified as a harp, and not as a lyre, we may well ask 
ourselves whether an instrument of this form, derived from the two-horned 
Asiatic bow, may not have influenced—contaminated, as mythologists would 
say—the form of the Greek lyre, the horn-shaped sides of which are not 
essential to that form of instrument. 


20 G=gug G==@ !'igs. 23), 35), 35d. Perhaps a plectrum as 
above. 
(0) (h) 


21 ener Fig. 25a. A club or sceptre. Compare the Egyptian 
ext) = oleh, Os = mace, symbol of ‘ brilliancy’ 


and ‘ whiteness.’ 


lo 
lo 


Fig. 23c. There can be little doubt that this symbol re- 
presents an adze or some similar tool with a wooden handle. 
The handle shows affinities with the Egyptian Th 
a kind of adze or plane, which = stp, ‘to judge’ 

or ‘approve.’ It may also be compared with the Hittite 
SR» CWerabis, Wright, op. cit. Pl. IX. lines 7,8). Long 
/ Y adzes are among the most typical forms of bronze 
implements found in Crete. They are found in Mycenaean deposits, and one 
in my possession from the Cave of Psychro is 11°35 inches in length, It is 
probable that the end of the wooden handle of the Cretan implement repre- 
sented above was shaped like the hind leg and hoof of an animal, as in the 
case of many Egyptian tools. 
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23 ’ J Fig. 34d. Saw, shaped like the jaw of an animal, probably 
formed of wood set with flint flakes. Compare the Egyptian 


= saw. Fora somewhat similar saw of wood 


set with flint teeth from Kahun, see Petrie, Illahun, Kahun, and Gurob, 
Pl. VII. Fig. 27. 


HousEs AND HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS. 


24 Figs. — 24a, 25a, 29b. Gate, door, or part of a 
fence. o. 2 in connexion with a pig. 


(a) (2) 


25 Figs. 30a, 32c, 36d. Perhaps variant of above, but cf. the 
Egyptian symbol for ‘shutter’ = 
26 Fig. 340. Gate or shutter. 


27 DY.9°4 Fig. 32c. Fence. 


28 Fig. 39. This vase evidently represents a metal original 
closely resembling the Oriental brik, which serves an ewer 
for pouring and sprinkling water. Vessels of this shape 
form the principal type of a class of Mycenaean gems 
specially common in Eastern Crete (see below, p. 370), sometimes fitted 
with a conical cover like Persian ewers of the same kind. The curving 


spout recalls that of an Egyptian libation-vase— Kabh = ‘libation,’ 
‘sweet water’—but a simpler parallel is found in the ordinary water- 
vessel num = ‘water.’ It is probable that the Cretan sign also 
stands for ‘water’; indeed, on the lentoid gems referred to, this vase 


and others closely akin, with high beaked spouts, are seen beside a plant or 
spray.’ All this clearly indicates the purpose of watering. 


29 Figs. 32c, 31c. This form of vessel is of ceramic character, 
and the seal on which it occurs belongs to an early class. 
It corresponds with a primitive type of high-beaked vases 
of very wide distribution, extending from Cyprus and the 





19 In the case of a closely allied form of vase Goulds a vase of this kind is seen beside a 
with two handles the spray is seen inserted in plant, above which is a rayed dise indicating 
the mouth of the vessel. On a gem from the midday sun. 
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Troad to the Aegean Islands and the mainland of Greece. They occur at 
Hissarlik, and in the early cist-graves of Amorgos of prae-Mycenaean date, and 
I found part of the beaked spout of one of equally early fabric on the site 
of Praesos. Vases of this form are seen on the most primitive class of 
Cretan engraved gems, going back to the third millennium B.c. (see 
p- 332), and continue —taking at times a more metallic form — into 
the Mycenaean period. On two Vaphio gems (’E¢. ’Apy. 1890, Pl. X. 35 
36) a closely allied prochous is seen in the hands of the mysterious beast- 
headed daemons of Mycenaean art, who in one case are engaged in watering 
nurseling palm-trees. Another representation of the same form of vase 
occurs above two bulls in the field of a gem from Tomb 27 of the lower 
town of Mycenae (Ed. ’Apy. 1888, Pl. X. 24). 


30 Fig. 40. This symbol belongs to the same class as the above. 


31 Fig. 40. Possibly some kind of vessel. 


MARINE SUBJECTS. 


32 Figs. 34a, 28a. The first of these vessels 
is accompanied with two crescents, one on 
either side of the mast—perhaps a sign of 

(a) (b) time as applied to the duration of a voyage 


(see below, No. 65). One ship has seven 
oars visible, the other six. In form these vessels show a great resemblance 
to those which appear as the principal type on aclass of Mycenaean lentoid 
gems, specimens of which are found in Crete, one of which in my possession 
shows fifteen oars and a double rudder, and perhaps an upper row of oars. 
The double end of the first example—like an open beak—may recall the 
swan-headed ships of the confederate invaders of Egypt ‘from the middle of 
the sea’ in Rameses III.’s time as seen on the frescoes of Medinet Habou. In 
the present case, however, no yards are visible. 


cs <i> Fig. 33a. Apparently a tunny-fish: the hatched-work 
behind may indicate a net. Fish as hieroglyphic symbols 
are common to Egypt and Chaldaea. It looks as if tunny-fisheries had 
existed off the Cretan coast in Mycenaean times. The well-known gem witha 
fisherman in the British Museum (Gem Catalogue, 80, Pl. A) may refer to the 
same industry ; and tunny-fish occur on two more Cretan gems of Mycenaean 
date in the same collection. A fish of the same type occurs as a symbol 
on Cypriote cylinders (cf. Salaminia, Pl. XIV. 48). 
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34 Fig. 39. Also apparently a fish. The head is more rounded 
than No. 33, but this may be due to rudeness of design. Fish 
of the same rude form are seen on Cypriote cylinders (cf. 
Cesnola, Salaminia, Pl. XIV. 48). 


ANIMALS AND BIRDs. 


Fig. 33c. Head of he-goat. This symbol presents a re- 
markable similarity to the Hittite hieroglyph of the same 
object ‘Sy’ the value of which from its occurrence on 
the bi- > lingual seal of Tarkutimme (Tarkondémos) 
in Hittite and cuneiform characters is known to represent 
the syllables Zarrik or Tarku (Sayce, Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. Vol. VII. 
Pt. II. (1881), p. 297, and Emp. of Hittites, p. 182; Theo. Pinches, 
ib. p. 220, and Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. March 3, 1885; and cf. Halévy, 
Rev. Sém. 1893, p. 55 sqq.). The element ‘ Tarrik,’ again, in the name of 
this prince, seems to refer to the god Zark (cf. Ramsay and Hogarth, Pre- 
hellenic Monuments of Cappadocia, p. 9 sqq.). The Egyptian goat’s-head sign 
aT is of a different character. The neck is given as well as the head, 
and there is no beard. 





36 Fig. 37a. Bull or Ox. The seal on which it occurs is 


of primitive type. 


37 , Fig. 240. A doe or kid. 


38 Figs. 23), 32). Apparently intended for deer-horns. 


Fig. 26a. Horned head of an uncertain animal, apparently 
an Ox. 





40 Fig. 21a. This appears to be rather a bucranium or skull 
of a bull or ox, than the actual head of the animal. As 
an ornament of the reliefs of altars the bucranium occurs 


already in Mycenaean art. This appears from a lentoid gem in the British 
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Museum, on which is seen an animal of the goat kind freshly slaughtered, 
with a dagger thrust into its shoulder, lying on an altar or sacrificial bench, 
the front of which is adorned with four bucrania much resembling the above. 
In this case, to complete the parallel with later classical reliefs, fillets attached 
to the extremities of the horns are seen hanging down between the skulls. 


placed here, however, as showing a great resemblance to the 

Hittite sign which has been interpreted as an elongated form 
. ’ 

of the YY ass’s head. (Palanga.) 


! 


Fig. 37). Perhaps a variant of the above. 


41 t Fig. 34d. This symbol must be regarded as uncertain. It is 


42 


® 
? 


Fig. 24a. Pig. A similar ideograph occurs on a three- 
sided stone of the earlier Cretan type presented to the 
Ashmolean Museum by Mr. J. L. Myres. 


\ 





Figs. 23a, 32b. Wolf's head with the tongue hanging 
out. This symbol shows a remarkable likeness to the 
Hittite a’, (Jerabis, op. cit. Pl. VIII. D. 1. 3, 
Pl. IX. ¢e 1. 3), where again we find the same pro- 
truding tongue. 





Fig. 3la. Dove pluming its wing. 


46 : Fig. 40. Perhaps variant form of above. 


a 





Fig. 39. Bird standing. Birds in a somewhat similar posi- 
tion occur among the Hittite symbols at Jerabis and Bulgar 
Maden, and are frequent in Egyptian hieroglyphics. 


47 


kinds of birds are common among Egyptian hieroglyphics. 


48 ~~ Fig. 26a. Apparently a bird’s head. Heads of various 
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49 Fig. 32c. This symbol apparently consists of two birds 
heads turned in opposite directions. 


50 Figs. 28¢, 30a. Perhaps a conventionalized 
“/f* ag sea-horse. The uppermost symbol on Fig. 182 
(No. 76 below) may be a simplification of 

(4) (>) this. Compare pol ae on a ‘Hittite’ 

ery similar for ‘occurs on an earl 


seal-stone from Smyrna, A very similar form 
truncated cone from Tartts. 


51 On the steatite relief (Fig. 18). Apparently a tortoise. 





VEGETABLE FORMS, 


Fig. 3 4d, 


wer 
bo 
fis 
* 


Figs. 23), 33d, 35a, 35e. This may perhaps be regarded 
as an abbreviated form of one of the above, with possibly 
a differentiated meaning. The form is common to the 





Hittite monuments, occurring at Jerabis, (Wright, 
op. cit, Pl. VIII. B 1. 5) in a more floral, and also (op. cit. Pl. XIX. 
6) in a geometrical form; while at Bulgar Maden (Ramsay and 


Hogarth, Prehellenic Monumentsof Gnapadocia, Pl, IT. 1. 3, beginning) it forms 
a purely linear sign fo: The same, or a closely allied symbol, is also 
seen on the lion of Marash (Wright, op. ci¢. Pl. XX VII. 111, 1. 1). 
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56 Fig. 31c. Perhaps a lily. This form is more pictorial 
than the others. Compare the Hittite 3 Hamath 
(Wright, op. cit. Pl. IV. ll. 2 and 3). 


Fig. 32d. I have placed this symbol, as completed, amongst 
floral forms from its apparent analogy to the Hittite 
WF as seen on the monument at Ivriz (Ramsay and 

Hogarth, Prehellenic Monuments of Cappadocia, Pl. 
III.). The dot which occurs above both symbols may 
be reasonably interpreted as representing the head of a stamen or pistil, as 
those of the lily, No. 56. 





Figs. 37), 40. Tree symbol. Ona Mycenaean lentoid 


gem, now in the Museum of the Syllogos at Candia, a 
votary is seen blowing a conch-shell before an altar, 
behind which is a sacred grove with trees in the 


(a) (b) Same conventional style. A similar degeneration 
of the sacred tree occurs on Cypriote cylinders. 


59 Fig. 28), repeated. Spray or branch, and the same is seen 
duplicated on Fig. 29¢. 


HEAVENLY BopDIES AND DERIVATIVES. 


Fig. 33c. Day-star, or sun, with eight revolving rays. 


Asianic seal-stones. 


Fig. 356. This symbol, with the tangential offshoots 
suggesting revolution, seems to fit on to No. 60 and to be 
of solar import. For the concentric circles as a solar 


60 "0 

61 Fig. 27a (the rays more revolving). Day-star, or sun, 
+ with twelve rays. Star-like symbols occur on Syrian and 

oy 


emblem compare the Egyptian ©) Sep = times (vices), and the circle with 
a central dot is also the Chinese symbol for sun, The eye symbol, No. 4, 
approaches this very closely. 
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63 CO @ Fig. 35d. This form suggests a combination of solar and 


© lunar symbols. 
O~ 


G+ Fig. 32) and cf. 39. Star of four rays. ‘This symbol is 
frequent on Cypriote cylinders. 


65 Two small crescent-moons are scen on either side of the 
mast of the vessel on Fig. 34a. They perhaps indicate 
duration of time—months—as applied to the length of 
a voyage. 

GEOGRAPHICAL OR ‘TOPOGRAPHICAL, 
66 Figs. 35d, 25). Apparently variants of the 
same symbol which seems to represent a 


(a) “(b) widely distributed pictograph for mountains 

and valleys, and so country or land. On the 

boss of Tarriktimme (‘Tarkondémos) A = country (Sayce, Zvaus. Bibl. 
Arch. Vol. VII. Pt. 11. (1887), p. 297 = sqq.; and cf. Halévy, Jiev. Sé- 
mitique, 1893, p. 55 sqq.). It is found again in Jerabis (Wright, op. cit. PI. 
IX. J. II. 1. 1) and apparently on the monument near Bulgar Maden (R. 


and H. Prehellenie Monuments, &e., Pl. I. 1. 2) ; Ay 


The Egyptian VY) men = mountain is applied in the same way 
as a determinative for ‘districts’ and ‘countries.’ As ww WW) 
snut = granary, it reappears, with one or two heaps of corn in 
the middle, in the simple sense of a ‘plot of ground” The Accadian 
symbol, again, signifying a plot of ground, exhibits a form Dx] 
closely parallel to the above. - - 

And in this connexion a truly remarkable coincidence is observable 
between the pictographic symbolism of old Chaldaca and that of the 
Cretans of the Mycenaean period. The linear form of the Accadian U¢-tu 

SV, shows a sun above the symbol of the ground with a plant growing 
[Ee] out of it. But on specimens of Mycenaean gems observed by me 
in Eastern Crete, side by side with the vase for watering already referred to, 
are scen symbolic or conventional representations of the plant growing out 
of the ground, recalling the Accadian version almost tofidem lincis ,s 
on amygdaloid cornelian; Zero (near Praesos). QZ on amygdaloid IY 
cornelian; Goulis. In another case the ewer LZ divides the two sym- 


bols y M on an almond-shaped stone of the same character; Girapetra. 
t 


H.S.—VOL. XIV. bs 
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69 


71 


73 


74 
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GEOMETRICAL FIGURES. 


repeated with the sign No. 16, and might, like the similar 
Egyptian sign x: indicate multiplication. 


Figs. 34a, 34d. This may be an intercalated sign, perhaps 
of the nature of a break between words. 


7 Figs. 230, 23¢, 25a, 25c, 33d, 34), 38. This sign may be 
sl atary figure. n Fig. 38 it is thrice 
simply a supplement fig On Fig. 38 it is thrice 


Figs. 21a, 23c. Repeated in two directions on Fig. 23c. 
This, too, is possibly an ornamental insertion, but it may 


however be compared with the Egyptian 2. a coil of 


thread, signifying ‘to reel.’ 
Fig. 24c. This may be the same as No. 69 with an 
additional ornamental flourish. 


UNCERTAIN SYMBOLS. 


Figs. 310, 35c. The late Hittite sign C-\~L) 
; occurs at Gurun (R. and H. op. cit. Pl. IV. 2, 1. 2), 


and perhaps in the inscription near Bulgar 
(a) (b) Maden (op. cit. Pl. II. 1. 3). 


25c. Somewhat fractured below. 
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75 Fig. 34. A certain analogy is presented by the Hittite sign 
Sos Hamath (Wright, op. cit. Pl. I. H. II. 1. 2), 
Jerabis (op. cit. Pl. VIII. B. 1. 5), and on the ‘ Niobe’ (Ed. 
Gollob. in op. cit, Pl. XXIL.). 


76 Fig. 18. On the steatite relief (Fig. 18); possibly a 
conventionalized form of No. 50. 
77 \ | Fig. 26a. 


78 2 Fig. 25a, Perhaps a variant of No, 69. 


79 Fig. 3°c. This symbol presents a certain resemblance to the 
ry) Hittite forms ( ) Hamath (Wright, op. cit. Pl. I. 1. 1, Pl. 


II. H. III. 1.1, PLIV.H. V.1.1); Cy )) Jerabis (op. cit, Pl. VIIL J. 1. A138, 


B. 1. 2); = Bulgar Maden (R. and H. op. cit. Pl. IL. 1. 3) ; Go Gurun 
(op. cit. Pl. IV. 1). 


80 Fig. 22a. This recalls the Egyptian A = ‘skein of thread, 
the determinative for ‘linen,’ ‘ bind- ing, &c. Compare, 
too, the twisted cord sen = ‘to turn back,’ and 
kes, the tied up bundle = ‘to bury.’ On the Hittite “of 

silver seal procured at Bor, near Tyana (Ramsay and Hogarth, Prchellenic 
Monuments of Cappadocia, p. 17, Fig. 2), occurs the sign identical with 
the Cretan. S 


SI 35d. 


Figs, 35¢, 35¢ 
CN\ (FS 


(«) (0) 


82 «x. Fig. 32¢. This symbol, if rightly completed, recalls the 
J - ‘ er ie y ° . 
wt Egyptian *C__-< = Net, which serves especially to 
write the name of Neith the Goddess of Sais; also 
<A = dl, and its abbreviated form, sometimes described as a 


‘twisted cord,’ 
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It will be seen from the above list that there are some eighty-two 
symbols classified under the following heads: 


The human body and its parts 7 ies eat 
Arms, implements and instruments ... 35 a 
Parts of houses and household utensils We es 
Marine subjects ab but . ek cg? 2a 
Animals and birds —... cas roe us a 
Vegetable forms Eb ba a ee x © 
Heavenly bodies and derivatives —... = a © 
Geographical or topographical signs ... Ne ne 
Geometrical figures... we fee ey “ * 
Uncertain symbols __... sia es ay << 


The numerous comparisons made with Egyptian hieroglyphs in the 
course of the above analysis do not by any means involve the conclusion that 
we have in the Cretan signs merely their blundered imitation. Where such 
occur, as in the case of a well-known class of Phoenician and of some Cypriote 
Greek objects, we are confronted with very different results. Had there been 
any attempt to copy Egyptian cartouches or inscriptions, we should infallibly 
have found, as in the above cases, travesties or imperfect renderings of 
Egyptian forms. But imitative figures of this kind do not make their 
appearance, and no attempt has been made to copy even the commonest of 
the Egyptian characters. Such parallelism as does appear is at most the 
parallelism of an independent system drawn from a common source. Nor are 
affinities of this kind by any means confined to Egypt. 

Among the closer parallels with the signs of other hieroglyphic systems 
that it has been possible to indicate, about sixteen (or 20 per cent.) approach 
Egyptian and an equal number Hittite forms: mere general resemblances, 
such as those presented by certain figures of fish, birds, &c., being excluded 
from this rough calculation. Considering that the choice of comparisons is 
in the case of the Egyptian hieroglyphs very much larger than that of the 
Hittite, it will be seen that the proportion of affinities distinctly inclines to 
the Asianic side. Certain signs, such as the wolf’s head with the tongue 
hanging out (No. +4), the he-goat’s head (No. 35), the arrow (No. 13), the 
three-balled spray (No. 54), and Nos. 41,57, 79 and 80, clearly point to a 
fundamental relationship between the Hittite and Cretan systems. Thc 
double axe moreover is characteristically Asianic, but as certainly not 
Kvyptian. The single axe of the form represented in No. 8 is also non- 
Egyptian. We are struck too by the absence of the distinctively religious 
symbols which in Egyptian hieroglyphics are of such constant recurrence. 
In the Hittite series, on the other hand, as in the Cretan, this hieratic 
element, though it no doubt exists, does not certainly take up so conspicuous 
& position. 

The somewhat promiscuous way in which the signs are disposed in some 
of the spaces, notably on Fig. 230, is strikingly suggestive of the Hittite 
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monuments. When the impressions of the three or four sides of one of the 
Cretan stones are placed in a row one above the other, as on the analogy of 
the Babylonian cylinders they would have been in clay impressions, we 
obtain a columnar arrangement of symbols in relief which curiously recalls 
the sculptured stones of Hamath or the site of Carchemish. So far more- 
over as can be gathered from an examination of the Cretan stones, the same 
boustrophédon arrangement seems to have been here adopted as on most of 
the Hittite monuments." 

Yet we have not here, any more than in the Egyptian case, to do with 
the mere servile imitation of foreign symbols. The common elements that are 
shared with the Hittite characters are in some respects more striking, and 
there is greater general sympathy in form and arrangement. The coinci- 
dences, indeed, are at times of such a kind as to suggest a real affinity. But 
this relationship is at most of a collateral kind. Some Cretan types present 
a surprising analogy with the Asianic; on the other hand, many of the most 
usual of the Hittite symbols are conspicuous by their absence. The paralle!- 
ism, as it seems to me, can best be explained by supposing that both systems 
had grown up in a more or Jess conterminous area out of still more primitive 
pictographic elements. The Cypriote parallels may be accounted for on the 
same hypothesis. 

In the early picture-writing of a region geographically continuous there 
may well have been originally many common elements, such as we find 
among the American Indians at the present day; and when, later, on the 
banks of the Orontes and the highlands of Cappadocia on the one side, or on 
the Acgean shores on the other, a more formalized ‘hieroglyphic’ script began 
independently to develop itself out of these simpler elements, what more 
natural than that certain features common to both should survive in each ? 
Later intercommunication may have also contributed to preserve this common 
element. But the symbolic script with which we have here to deal is essen- 
tially in situ. As will be demonstrated in the succeeding section the Cretan 
system of picture-writing is inseparable from the area dominated by the 
Mycenaean form of culture. Geographically speaking it belongs to Greece. 


$ V.—TuHE MycENAEAN AFFINITIES OF THE CRETAN PICTOGRAPHS. 
SoME definite evidence as to the chronology of these Cretan seal-stones 
is afforded by the points of comparison that they offer with Mycenaean 
forms. Amongst the ‘Mycenaean’ gems of Crete are found three-sided 
stones like those represented in Fig. 20). One of these, a cornelian 
from the site or neighbourhood of Goulis, exhibits on one of its sides 
heart-shaped leaves similar to those seen upon scme Mycenaean vases. 
Vessels with this kind of leaf occurred in the fifth and sixth of the 
18 See p. 301. and is inserted on p. 288 merely as an example 
19d This is in fact an ordinary Mycenaean — of form, 


gem representing apparently a kind of base, 
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Akropolis graves at Mycenae,*° and it is a common ornament of the stamped 
glass plaques of the later Mycenaean interments. Another example of this 
vegetable form may be scen on a low vase found by Professor Petrie in the 
‘Maket’ tomb at Kahun,’the approximate date of which is now fixed at 
about 1450 B.c. by the new evidence supplied by the foundation deposits 
of Thothmes IIT. at Koptos!. A very similar type of leaf is also seen on 
a Mycenaean fragment from Tell-el-Amarna, belonging to the age of 
Akhenaten (Khuenaten) and the early part of the fourteenth century 
before our era. In a still more literal form, moreover, it appears executed 


in a brilliant blue on the fresco decoration of the Palace itself. The leaf 


on the Goulis gem presents the distinguishing feature. of being decorated 
with hatched lines;*? and this peculiarity recurs in an example of the 
same motive upon one of the vases from the first shaft-grave- at 
Mycenae, the ceramic contents of which, fitting on as they do to some 
of the types of Thera,** raust be regarded as earlier rather than later than 


the Tell-el-Amarna fragments. On these grounds I would approximately 
refer the Goulas gem to the fifteenth century B.C. 
A more globular variety of the three-sided stones is also represented 


among Mycenaean gems. 


On one obtained by me from Central Crete 


the same leaf-shaped ornament occurs as that described above. On 
another from Malia, also a cornelian, engraved on two of its faces, are designs 
of a wild goat struck by an arrow, and of a flying eagle with two zigzag 


lines proceeding from it—possibly a Mycenaean ‘thunder-bird,’ 


An en- 


graved amethyst, again, of this type was found in the Vaphio tomb; and 
here again we have an indication of date taking us to the middle of the 
second millennium B.c. and to the most flourishing period of Mycenaean art. 

The peculiar form of stone (Fig. 21) with the spirally fluted back, 


““ Sehuchhardt, Schliemann’s Excavations, 
). 187, figs. 161—163. 

“! Mr. Petrie in his Eyyptian Bases of Greek 
History (Hell, Journ. xi. (1890), p. 278) and 
Lllahun, &e., pp, 23, 24 had dated this tomb e. 
1100 3.c., though he noted as a somewhat 
incongruous circumstance that the latest scarabs 
found belonged to Thothmes III. The new 


comparisons supplied by foundation deposits of 


Thothmes III. excavated by him at Koptes, 
such as the ribbed beads, &c., of the same type 
there fonud, have now led him however to 
revise his opinion, and to carry back the date 
of the Maket tomb to the same time as these 
deposits. An examination of the Koptos relics, 
which I had the advantage of making in Mr. 
Petrie’s company, leaves no doubt in my mind 
that this conclusion must be regarded as final. 
On other grounds, especially since the discovery 
of the Tell-el-Amarna fragments, I had already 
heen led to infer that 1100 B.c. was too late a date 
for the ‘Maket’ deposit. The existence of the 


Thera class of vases would alone be fatal to 
Mr. Petrie’s former view, that the beginning of 
natural designs on Mycenaean pottery should 
be brought down so low as this in date. But Mr. 
Ceeil Torr, who ina letter to the Classical Review 
makes much of the inconsistency between the 
results obtained at Tell-el-Amarna and Mr. 
Petrie’s former opinion as to the date of the 
Maket tomb, will hardly be gratified to find 
that the chronological revision that has to be 
made is in favour of a greater antiquity. 

“la Specimens, of this design presented by 
Mr. Petrie are now in the Ashmolean Museum. 

2 Petrie, Z'ell-cl-Amarau, Pl. XXIX. and 
ef. p.17. Inthis case however the leaf is more 
lanceolate. 

* This is notably the case with the vase 
which bears on its neck two breasts surrounded 
with dots. Compare Schuchhardt, op. cit. fig. 
166, p. 189 and Dumont et Chaplain, Céra- 
mique de la Gréce propre. 
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which, as pointed out above, seems to originate from a twin Nerita shell type 
of an earlier period, also occurs among the Mycenaean gems of Crete. One 
of these, obtained in Candia, is engraved with a typical design of a sepia ; 
another, found at Goulds, has a combined spiral and vegetable motive of 
great interest (Fig 42). The leaves in this composition evidently belong 





Fic, 42,—Grm, GovnaAs (2 diams.). 


to the same water-plant as that seen on a painted ossuary in the form of 
a hut discovered by Professor Halbherr in a Mycenaean tholos tomb at 
Anoya Messaritika.** The same palmette-like form however recurs in a 
still more literal guise, occupying the arched interior of the symbol No. 14 
on the three-sided stone Fig. 23a. And here an interesting combination 
suggests itself. 

The observation has already been made above that the symbol No. 14 
(see below, Fig. 43) which occurs on stones (Fig. 23), 35c) is the same 
as No, 15 (Fig. 44), minus the leaf and spirals. I had therefore at first 
looked upon this latter as a kind of decorative excrescence not essential to 
the symbol itself. But the symbol in its simplified form, with its arched 
space below and two curved incisions on the top, remaineda puzzle. Judging 
by the analogy of other signs, it was probably some form of instrument or 
implement, and the suspicion did cross my mind that it might be connected 
with house-building and possibly the decoration of ceilings. 

But the Goulis gem places this conjecture in quite a new light. The 
combination of triquetral curves and vegetable ornament that it presents, at 
once declares the design to be a part subtracted as it were from a more 
spacious ornamental surface. The divergent spirals, coupled with foliate or 


4p, Orsi, Urne Funebri Cretesi, Pl. I. 
Perrot, La Gréce Primitive, p. $30, quotes with 
approval a theory of M. Houssay, a zoologist 
(which he had previously applied to a large 
euttle-fish on a Mycenaean vase from Pitané in 
the Aeolid), that the ducks, fish and starlike 
objects seen between the branches of the 
plant upon the ossuary were supposed to have 
been generated by it, and that it is in fact the 
*barnacle-tree’ of folk-lore. For myself how- 
ever the plant simply represents a water-plant 
by the side of a stream, the ducks whieh follow 


next behind it are flying over the surface of 
the water, and the fish alone, in the third 
line, are actually in the water. In fact it is 
not difficult to trace in this design a reminiscence 
ofacommonplace of Egyptian painted pavements 
and frescoes, in which river-plants with ducks 
flying over them or poising on their branches 
are seen beside a tank or stream containing 
fish. Only here the forms of the leaves are 
different from those of the lotos or papyrus 
seen on the Egyptian models, 
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floral forms, are the animating principle of a whole series of large 
decorative compositions, of which the ceiling of Orchomenos is the most 
conspicuous example in Mycenaean art, but which are in fact the almost literal 
copies of Egyptian prototypes. 





Fie. 43. Via. 44. Fic. 45, 


In view of these comparisons it occurred to me that the symbol connected 
above with the palmette—belonging e hypothesi to a form of Mycenaean 
ceiling—might have been a simple kind of stencilling plate known as a 
‘template, such as is still in use among decorators, and that it was employed 
for a similar purpose by the artists whose business it was to adorn the palaces 
of the Mycenaean lords. I accordingly cut out a symmetrical model of 
the sign (Fig. 43), and made a practical test of its utility in the 
mechanical procedure necessary for producing such a design. The use 
of the incurved notches at the top of the figure became at once apparent. 
The symbol, first applied with the top of the arch uppermost so as to 
stand on a line ready ruled, gave the upper outline of the leaf, for which the 
inner margin of the arch supplied the tracing. Now turning the figure upside 
down, and carefully adjusting its feet to the terminal points of the upper 
border of the tracing already made, it will be seen (Fig. 45) that the double 
curves fit into the lower opening of the arch, and give the two incurving lines 
required for the lower margin of the palmette (Fig. 44). 

The form of template suggested by the symbols fulfils the following 
~‘eonditions :—(1) It will be contained in a square, its height being equal to 
its width. (2) The opening at the base of the arch is equal in width to 
the space between the exterior horns of the summit. (3) The top of the arch 
forms a semicircle, the radius of which is equal to that of the curves of the 
notches at the top. 

I.—Now apply the template thus formed to a sloping line A / twice on 
each side of it, as shown in the diagram Fig. 46, so that in all four positions 
one of its feet rests on the portion C D of the said line A B. 

II.—Apply the template sideways to the sloping line A /, as in diagram 
Fig. 47, and adjust the foot in each case to the lines / Z’, mark the point of 
the extreme horns /’ F’ and rule the two lines #'G, // F, which are parallels. 
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Now complete the circular heads of the arches round the points / /’, which 
form, in the case given, the centres of the circles thus drawn. 





[l'ie. 46, 


I1I.—Produce the parallels 4’ G, 7 #' and join the points # F’. Taking 
F F’ as a side, mark off as often as required the same distance on the produced 
parallels # G, HT F, drawing at each such distance a fresh parallel to the line 











I’ F’, and thus preducing a series of rhombi. At cach of these points repeat 
the small circles, and to complete the groundwork of this band of the design 
it is only necessary to draw the curving lines tangentially to them. 
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o 


The first section of Fig. 48 shows the simple rhombus, the second the same 
with tangential lines straight and curving. In the third section on the line 
A B,and upon the base D F already obtained in Fig. 46, a palmette is formed 
by reversing the template as in Fig. 46c, and so on in the other rhombi. The 
curving stems and cross lines are then filled in as in the Goulis gem (Fig. 44), 
the result being that shown in Pl. XIL. 

Observation—In order to fit the design into a square or rectangular 
surface, as in Pl. XII, each new band of rhombi must be taken back to a start- 
ing point (), which must be at the same distance from a right or left margin 
as was F at the commencement. 











The complete design as restored in Plate XII. by the aid of the 
template symbol may well have decorated the ceiling of « palace hall or 
princely sepulchral chamber in the great Mycenaean city where the gem was 
found which suggested this practical application of the pictograph. The 
typical combination of the volute and vegetable motive which it exhibits 
affords in turn a secure chronological standpoint. The design before us 
belongs to the same class as the ceiling of Orchomenos and the fragment of wall- 
painting from the palace at Tiryns,” and was, like them, undoubtedly executed 
under the immediate influence of the Egyptian style of ceiling decoration 
that came into vogue under the Eighteenth Dynasty, and the finest examples 
of which are to be seen in the Theban tombs. The colours on Plate XIT. have 
in fact been supplied from Egyptian analogy.” 


°> Schliemann, Tiryns, Pl. V. Palace at Tiryns (Sehliemann, 7iryns, Pl. V.). 
*a The tangential curves of this group ot The alternation of red and blue fields is also 
designs are in nearly all cases coloured yellow common in Egyptian ceilings of this class. | 
as if to imitate gold, and this rule also holds Iam indebted to Mr. J. Tylor for some un- 
good in the case of the wall-painting in the published examples of similar patterns from the 
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It is probable that at the time when these gems were executed this 
decorative pattern combining the palmettes and returning curves or spirals 
was widely prevalent in Crete. The template symbol itself recurs on two 
seal-stones, in one case with palmette and spirals attached, and on the 
triangular seal, Fig. 22c, there is a combination of two palmettes and 
curving lines going in opposite directions, which may be .regarded as a 
simplified version of the fuller motive, as seen in the Goulds gem. The 
volute form of the latter stone is, as already shown, characteristic of a 
class of Cretan gems with purely Mycenaean types, and the connexion that 
has been established between the design that it presents and Cretan picto- 
graphic symbols on the one hand, and the Egypto-Mycenaean ceiling 
decoration on the other, gives usa fresh basis for a chronological equation. 
The later pictographic class is once more brought into close relation with 
Mycenaean art, while the Egyptian parallels take us once more to the 
middle of the second millennium before our era for the approximate date 
of the seal-stones on which these suggestive forms occur. 

In examining the symbols on the Cretan seal-stones various other 
parallels with Mycenaean forms have already been pointed out. The single 
tigures which occur, such as the young doe or kid in Fig. 24), the dove 
pluming its wings on Fig. 31a, fit on both in style and execution to the 
Mycenaean class. The ship on Fig. 34¢ and 28a is found again in all its 
typical lines on lentoid beads of Mycenaean fabric found in Crete. The 
double axe No. 10, the bent leg No. 5, the bucranium No. 40, all make 
their appearance as accessories of Mycenaean seals and gems from Pelo- 
ponnesian tombs. The forms of vases seen in Nos. 28 and 29 are elsewhere 
held in the hands of Mycenaean daemons, and are the distinguishing types 
of a whole series of lentoid and amygdaloid gems of Mycenaean character 
found in Eastern Crete, on the ethnographical importance of which more 
will be said later on. 

It is always possible, as already observed, that some of the smaller objects 
seen in the field of the typical Mycenaean gems beside the principal design 
may belong to the same pictographie class as the signs on the angular seal- 
stones. Such correspondences as those noted above certainly tend to add to 
this probability. But, bearing in mind the known tendency of the primitive 
artist to fill up the vacant places of the field with supplementary figures, it 
does not seem safe to assume that, because small figures identical with the 
pictographiec forms occasionally found their way on to these more decorative 
objects, they are necessarily to be regarded as having in that position a 
hieroglyphic value. When however symbols of this character occur in 
groups, occupying the whole surface of field, the case assumes a different 
complexion, and it is with this phenomenon that we have to deal in the class 
of early lentoid gems from Crete represented by Figs. 40 and 41. Of these 
ceilings of grottoes near Silsilis, of the of red and blue, enclosed by yellow tangentia 
Kighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. One of curves, affords a close parallel to the Cretan 
these, a series of rhomboidal fields alternately design as restored in PJ. XII. 
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Fig. 40 exhibits a group of four distinct symbols and part of a fifth, which 
has unfortunately been broken off. Fig. 41 again contains three signs 
apparently of the same hieroglyphic character, one of which—the arm holding 
a curved instrument—resembles the symbol on Fig. 32). These specimens 
belong apparently to the earlier class of lentoid beads and, like all those of 
this early class; which in Crete is especially well represented, are cut in soft 
stone, apparently steatite. One is from Kndésos, the other from the Messarii 
district. of Central Crete, and with them may be grouped another similar 
lentoid bead from the latter region, with a figure which clearly represents an 
insular copy of the Egyptian Ankh. 


§ VI—Tue Earier Chasses OF CRETAN SEAL-STONES, 

THE comparisons already accumulated sutticiently warrant us in refer- 
ring the most characteristic of the hieroglyphic stones to the great days of 
Mycenaean art. The connexion established is indeed from many points of 
view so intimate that it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that there 
existed within the regions dominated by the Mycenaean culture—in Crete 
certainly, perhaps in the Peloponnesus—a form of picture-writing of much the 
same general character as that in use throughout this same period in the 
‘Hittite ’ countries of Asia Minor. 

But with these Mycenaean comparisons the last word has by no means 
been said on the origin and evolution of the hieroglyphic forms. There are 
distinct indications that the beginnings of this picture-writing go back to a 
far more remote period of Cretan story. Everything tends to show that 
they are in fact deeply rooted in the soil. The most typical forms of the 
stones themselves come, as will be seen, of an old indigenous stock. As we 
go farther back the signs become more pictorial, but they seem still to 
stand in a personal relation to their owners not to be found on merely 


decorative gems, and they serve essentially the same purpose as elements of 
seals. 

Of the types described the four-sided equilateral prisms represented by 
Class IT., all of which seem to belong to the Mycenaean period, correspond 
with an Egyptian form of seal-stone that was in vogue in the time of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and a good specimen of which in green jasper dating 
from the reign of Thothmes II. (c. 1516—1505 B.c.) was found by Mr. 
Petrie in the Maket Tomb at Kahun. But the three-sided form seems to 
be a characteristically Cretan product and to go back in the island to a 
much more remote period. 

In the course of my journey through Central and Eastern Crete I came 
across a series of stones which, though of distinctly earlier fabric, showed the 
same typical triangular form as Class I. of the later hieroglyphic series. 
Some of these have the same elongated form, others resemble in shape the 
more globular variety, but they are larger, and unlike the others, always cut 
in steatite and never out of harder materials such as cornelian or jasper. 
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One or two of these earlier types (Figs. 21, 36) have been inserted in the series 
of hieroglyphic seal-stones already given, as presenting symbols of essentially 
the same class though at times in a more primitive form and associated with 
more purely ideographic figures. It would not have been ditticult, as will 
be seen from the contents of the present section, to have added others, and 
in truth no real lines of demarcation can be laid down between the earlier 
and the later group. These primitive types show a close correspondence 
in their designs with certain other classes of early engraved stones found in 
the island. Amongst these may be mentioned flat disks perforated along 
their axes and engraved on both faces, button-like stones, and others of 
truncated pyramidal and sub-conical forms, bored horizontally near the 
apex. 

For the dating of this early group most valuable evidence is supplied 
by the deposit, already referred to, found at Hagios Onuphrios, near the site 
of Phaestos, and now preserved in the little Museum of the Syllogos or 
Literary Society of Candia (Heraklio). This deposit, which contains nothing 
that can safely be brought down to Mycenaean times proper, is of a homo- 
geneous character, and seems to me to be of capital importance in the history 
of early Aegean art. Although exact details of the excavation are wanting,”" 
it is certain that it represents the remains of early sepulture, dating from 
the same period as the primitive cemeteries of Amorgos and presenting a 
series of objects in many respects strikingly similar to those from the 
Amorgan cists. Here are the same rude marble idols and vessels, high- 
spouted clay vases and rude pots with perforated covers, as well as the first 
beginnings of painted ware, with red, white, and violet stripes on the plain 
surface of the clay. Here is the square-ended triangular-bladed dagger of 
the Amorgan graves, the fluted jewelry, but of gold instead of silver; here 
are the same steatite pendants and spirally ornamented seals. In a word the 
Phaestos deposit covers precisely the same period as the carlier elements of 
the Amorgos cemeteries—a period which may be roughly defined as 
intermediate between the first prehistoric stratum of Troy and the early 
remains of Thera. As a matter of fact a two-handled jar with red and white 
streaks on the blackish-brown ground which must be regarded as one of the 
latest objects in the Phaestos group approaches in technique some of the 
earliest ceramic specimens from Thera. 

These considerations would alone be sufficient to afford a rough chrono- 


*6 Professor Halbherr has obligingly collected 
for me on the spot the following particulars of 
the find, that are all that are now obtainable. 
The hill of H. Onuphrios where the objects 
were found rises opposite the double Akropolis 
of Phaestos about a quarter of a mile to the 
North of the ancient city. The find-spot itself 
was on the southern slope of the hill just above 
the Khans on the Dibaki road and near the 
aqueduct of a mill. The deposit was acciden- 
tally discovered in 1887 at a small distance 


beneath the surface. The objects lay ina heap of 
bones and skulls, but no regular tomb was noted. 
The whole deposit occupied a space of about 
four square metres. 

26a For the early cist-graves of Amorgos see 
especially F. Diimmler, J/itthetlungen von den 
Griechischen Inseln (Ath. Mitth. 1886, p. 15 
seqq. and 209 seqq.). The contents of some of 
the Amorgan tombs, obtained by me in 1893, are 
now in the Ashmolean Museum. 
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logical guide. The Thera vases may be justly regarded as the earliest 
examples of the Mycenaean class, which already by the middle of the second 
millennium B.c. had attained its apogee. On archaeological grounds there- 
fore it would certainly be unsafe to bring down the earliest of the painted 
vases found beneath the volcanic strata at Santorin and Therasia later than 
the eighteenth century before our era. On the other hand, the first pre- 
historic city of Troy must be carried back to a far more remote period. 
The recent excavations of Dr. Dorpfeld have now made it abundantly 
clear that the Sixth City on the site of Hissarlik belongs to the great age 
of Mycenae, or roughly-speaking 1500 Bc.’ But between this and the 
once miscalled ‘ Homeric’ City of the second stratum, an interval, estimated 
by Dr. Doérpfeld in round numbers at 500 years, must be allowed for the 
intervening settlements, and beyond this again lies the whole duration 
of the Second City, the beginnings of which go back at a moderate 
estimate to 2500 B.c. The earliest and most primitive stratum is thus in 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s opinion carried back to the close of the fourth millennium 
before our era. 

But the Phaestos deposit contains direct chronological indications ot 
a kind hitherto unique amidst primitive Aegean finds. Amongst the relics 
found there occurred in fact a series of Egyptian scarabs belonging to the 
Twelfth Dynasty and the immediately succeeding period. And happily in 
this case we have to deal not with cartouches containing names which 
might possibly have been revived at later periods of Egyptian history, but 
with a peculiar class of ornament and material that form the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Egyptian scarabs of Twelfth Dynasty date, and which, 
though partly maintained during the succeeding Dynasty, give way in later 
work to other decorative fashions. The amethyst scarabs with a plain 
face—intended to be covered with a gold plate—characteristic of this 
period of Egyptian art, are represented among the Phaestos relics by 
an example, on which—probably by an indigenous hand,—three circles 
have subsequently been engraved. A more important specimen however 
is a steatite scarab engraved below, with a spiral ornament peculiar to this 
period, to which also in all probability belongs a white steatite bead with 
a vegetable motive and a scarab with a hieroglyphic inscription. Nor must 
this occurrence of Twelfth Dynasty scarabs be considered at all exceptional 
in Crete. From the Messara district I acquired another of the same class, 
with a returning spiral ornament of a typical kind; while another scarab 
found in the same region, with an S-shaped scroll and a cowry-like back, 
apparently represents an indigenous imitation of a form that came into 
vogue during the Hyksos period.** 


*?7 For the chronology arrived at by Dr. Dirp- istic form with eartouches representing blun- 
eld, see especially Zroja: 1893, pp. 61 and dered copies of the name of Ra-schoteb-ab of 
86, 87. the Thirteenth Dynasty, who reigned about 

°8 This is Professor Petrie’s opinion. Jn his 2510 Bc. It is natural to refer these blundered 
History of Egypt (vol. I. p. 208, Fig. 116) are imitations of this cartouche to the succeeding 
engraved two ‘ cowroids’ of the same character-  Hyksos Period and with them this ‘cowroid’ 
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The Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt is placed by the most recent chrono- 
logical researches*** between the approximate dates 2778 and 2565 B.c. 
The succeeding Thirteenth Dynasty, which partly preserved the same style 
comes down on the’same reckoning to about 2098 B.c.8” With the guide 
afforded by the presence of these Egyptian relics on the one hand and the 
approximation to the earliest ceramic types of Thera on the other, we may 
roughly take the period 2500—1800 B.c. as the time-limits of the 
Phaestos deposit, which no doubt consisted of successive interments. The 
generally ‘Amorgan’ facies of the whole group of objects found quite 
squares with this result and at the same time prevents us from bringing 
down the central period of the deposit too near the date of the more 
developed ceramic style found in Santorin and Therasia. But among the 
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EARLY CRETAN SEAL-STONES 
Fic. 49. 


engraved stones found here, together with specimens of other types 
described above, occurred a typical example of an elongated, three- 
cornered seal-stone of the earlier class (see below, Fig. 73), having upon it 
designs of a decorative rather than hieroglyphic character. 

Upon a button-like ornament of steatite from the same deposit were 
engraved three characters of the linear class (Fig. 12); and the remarkable 
inscribed whorl (Fig. 11), referred to above (p. 284), was found in association 
with the other relics on the same spot. 


form. A parallel to this shell-like type is found *8a Petrie op. cit. p. 147 
in the twin Nerifa bead of the Phaestos deposit, 8b Op. it. p. 204. 
already referred to on p. 289. 
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The influence of the decorative motives of Twelfth Dynasty scarabs 
is perceptible upon other early Cretan seal-stones, both of the three-sided 
and button-like classes. This will be clearly seen by a comparison of the 
designs of the three scarabs given in Fig. 49a, ), c, with motives taken 
from the faces of primitive stone ‘buttons’ and triangular seal-stones of early 
fabric (Fig. 49d-h). It will be seen that the lower part of the ornament on 7 
has been ‘crossed,’ as it were, by the‘ broad arrow’ symbol which occurs 
on another facet of the same stone. This and g are triangular stones of the 
same type as that represented in Fig. 19a, but of earlier technique than 
the conventionally pictographic class. The central design on d reproduces the 
principal motive of the scarab above it, and the two signs on / are simply 
incomplete and rude transcriptions of the very characteristic scrolls on 
c2% The buttons e¢ and g were obtained by me from the Messara 
district, and the other of a closely similar type (1), which is unfortunately 
broken, is from the Phaestos deposit. It is not too much to say that this 





Fie. 50 (enlarged 2 diams. 


taking over of tue decorative desigus of Twelfth Dynasty scarabs on to 
these early Cretan stones is of capital importance in the history of Kuropean 
art. In the examples already given will be found simple examples of the 
borrowing at this early period—c. 2500 B.c.—of the returning spiral motive 
which was afterwards to play such an important part, not in the Aegean 
countries only, but in the North and West. On the Twelfth Dynasty 
scarabs this motive, as is well known to Egyptologists, was developed to an 
extraordinary degree, the whole field being often entirely occupied by 
divergent spirals to the exclusion of all other elements. These purely spiral 
types, like the other Twelfth Dynasty motives already noticed, were also 
copied by the native Cretan engravers. A good instance of this will be 
seen on another button-like steatite of quatrefoil shape (Fig. 50) from 
the same Phaestos deposit, exhibiting a series of four divergent spirals. 


8 ‘This parallel was kindly supplied me by Mr. Petrie. 
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From Crete, where we find these Aegean forms in actual juxtaposition 
with their Egyptian prototypes, we can trace them to the early cemeteries o1 
Amorgos, presenting the same funeral inventory as that of Phaestos, and 
here and in other Aegean islands like Melos can see them taking before 
our eyes more elaborate developments.*** Reinforced a thousand years 
later by renewed intimacy of contact between the Aegean peoples and 
the Egypt of Amenophis III., the same system was to regain a fresh 
vitality as the principal motive of the Mycenaean goldsmith’s work. But 
though this later influence reacted on Mycenaean art, as can be seen by the 
Orchomenos ceiling, the root of its spiral decoration is to be found in the 
earlier ‘ Aegean’ system engrafted long before, in the days of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. The earliest gold-work as seen in the Akropolis Tombs is the 
translation into metal of ‘ Aegean’ stone decoration. The spiral design on 
the Stele of Grave V is little more than a multiplication of that on the 
Phaestian seal. 

In the wake of early commerce the same spiraliform motives were to 
spread still further afield to the Danubian basin, and thence in turn by the 
valley of the Elbe to the Amber Coast of the North Sea, there to supply 
the Scandinavian Bronze Age population with their leading decorative 
designs, Adopted by the Celtic tribes in the Central European area, they 
took at a somewhat later date a westerly turn, reached Britain with the 
invading Belgae, and finally survived in Irish art. The high importance of 
these Cretan finds is that they at last supply the missing link in this long 
chain, and demonstrate the historical connexion between the earliest Euro- 
pean forms of this spiral motive and the decorative designs of the Twelfth 
Dynasty Egyptian scarabs.” And it is worthy of remark that in Egypt 
itself, so far as it is possible to gather from the data at our disposal, this 
returning spiral system, which can be traced back to the Fourth Dynasty, 
is throughout the earlier stages of its evolution restricted to scarabs.° The 





2% Compare especially the steatite button-seal in his recent work, Die Bronzezeit in Oberbayern 
from Kuphonisi between Naxos and Amorgos, (Munich 1894, pp. 245, 246), while recognizing 


F. Diimmler (Ath, Mitth. 1886. Beilage1.1.): that Egypt was the place where this motive 
the green marble box from Amorgos (Op. Cit. _ first originated, considers that it first reached 


Beilage \. Fig. A) and the stone ‘pyxis’ in the 
form of a hut from Melos (Perrot et Chipiez, 
La Gréce Primitive p. 910, Fig. 461). 

“%b In the Hellenic Journal, Vol. xiii. p. 221, 
I had already ventured to point out that the 
early spiral work of the Mycenaean jewels fitted 
on to that of the earlier stone ornaments of the 
Aegean islands and the spiral decoration of these 
in turn to the simple spiral system that attained 
its apogee in Egypt under the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Dynasties. I also showed (pp. 197, 
223) that certain late Mycenaean forms in- 
fluenced those of the Hungarian Bronze Age. 
But the ‘missing link’ to complete the Egyptian 
connexion was not then in my hands. Dr. Naue, 


H.S.—VOL, XIV, 


the Greeks by Phoenician mediation in the 
fifteenth cent. B.c.—a view which the Cretan 
and Aegean finds must certainly modify. He 
considers that it reached Central and Northern 
Europe through mercantile intercourse due to 
the amber trade, and apparently favours the 
view that it came to those regions directly from 
Egypt. But the early spread of these spiral 
motives among the Aegean populations affords 
the most natural explanation of its first ap- 
pearance in the Danubian regions, It would 
even seem possible that this Aegean influence 
on Central and Northern European art may 
have begun in prae-Mycenaean times, 
“Yc Professor Petrie’s observation. 
Z 
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primitive Aegean imitations are also in the same way confined to stonework, 
and were only at a later date transferred to metal and other materials. The 
whole weight of the archacological evidence is thus dead against the 
generally received theory that the spiral ornament, as it appears on 
Mycenaean art, originated in metal-work,”* though its later application to 
this and other materials naturally reacted on its subsequent development. 

It seems by no means improbable that this early Aegean spiral system 
born of this very ancient Egyptian contact was beginning to spread in a 
Northern direction at a date anterior to the great days of Mycenae. It is 
at least a noteworthy circumstance that in the Bronze Age deposits of 
Hungary there have come to light certain clay stamps with a quadruple 
spiral design which might be taken to be the direct copies of the Cretan 
steatite seal-stone represented above.*** Nor are there wanting indications 
that the Aegean spiral system was leaving its impress on Italian handiwork 
before the days of Mycenaean contact. 

On the present occasion it has been impossible to do more than call 
attention to the far-reaching importance of this decorative result of the early 
contact between the Aegean islanders and the Nile Valley in the third 
millennium before our era. Of that early contact I was able in the course 
of my Cretan explorations to collect other interesting evidence in the shape 
of a series of primitive stone vessels of strikingly Egyptian types. In 
particular, I acquired a stone pot with a cover identical with those found 
by Professor Petrie in a Twelfth Dynasty deposit at Kahun, It was found 
beside a skeleton in an early cist-grave at Arvi, on the South-Eastern coast of 
Crete, in company with other stone vessels, some of a more indigenous 
character, and a clay suspension vase, very like one from the Phaestos deposit. 

The Twelfth Dynasty parallels above instituted are of special value to 
our present inquiry from the corroboration that they afford to the chrono- 





294 T am informed by Professor Petrie that his Dynasty accumulations. In Cyprus similar 





researches on this class of scarab lead to this 
conclusion. An illustrative series of these, 
including one of Tat-ka-ra of the Fourth 
Dynasty, has been published by Dr. Naue 
(Die Bronzexeit in Oberbayern, p. 145) from 
impressions supplied by Mr. Petrie. It would 
appear, however, that at least as early as the 
Thirteenth Dynasty this spiral decoration was 
beginning to spread in Egypt to other objects 
besides scarabs. There is in the Ashmolean 
Collection a black-ware vase from Egypt of a 
style characteristic of Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Dynasty deposits (cf. Petrie, Kahwn, Gurob and 
Hawara, p. 25 and Pl. XXVII. figs. 199-202) 
which has a punctuated returning spiral orna- 
ment running round the upper part of its body. 
Specimens of similar ware, though without the 
spiral decoration, were found at Khataneh by 
M. Naville in company with Thirteenth Dynasty 
searabs, in graves deep down below Eighteenth 


vessels are found in graves anterior, though not 
long anterior, to the period of Mycenaean 
influence. Milchhdfer, who like others derived 
the Mycenaean spiral decoration from wire-work 
designs (Die Anfange der Kunst, p. 16 seqq.), 
saw a corroboration of this theory in the gold 


jewelry from the ‘Treasures’ of Hissarlik 


(Schliemann, Jiios, p. 453 seqy.). But the 
objects from those ‘Treasures’ do not by any 
means belong to the remote period to which 
they were originally referred by Dr. Schliemann. 
Their whole facies shows that they are of 
Mycenaean date and belong to the Sixth rather 
than the Second City. 

*%e See especially the Hungarian clay seals 
represented in the Compte Rendu du Congrés 
Préhistorique, Budapest 1878, Pl. LXX. Fig. 14 
and ef. Fig. 13. The S-shaped design so fre- 
quent on the Cretan seal-stones is also repre- 
sented on Fig. 12 of the same series. 
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logical evidence suggested by the Phaestos deposit. In the one case we have 
actual association with Egyptian relics belonging to the third millennium 
before our era; in the other case we have unquestionable imitation of the 
same. Both lines of evidence enable us to refer to this early period some of 
the more archaic of the three-sided seal stones and certain types of engraved 
stone ‘ buttons.’ 

But the evidence of the influence of Twelfth Dynasty decorative motives 
on this group of early Cretan seal-stones, while itself supplying a landmark of 
extreme antiquity, enables us to carry back to a still earlier date a yet more 
primitive class of stones still untouched by this Egyptian influence. 

Our chief standpoint for this chronological result is supplied by the 
three-sided stones which of all the forms exhibiting the symbolic figures 
may be described as the most characteristic. 

Setting aside for the moment the most globular variety presenting purely 
Mycenaean designs, these triangular stones may be divided into the following 
classes :— 

Class —Elongated triangular stones presenting groups of symbols or 
ornaments enclosed in an oval groove somewhat resembling an Egyptian 
‘cartouche. Seen at their extremities the central perforation of the stone 
is surrounded by a triangular groove (see Fig. 200, p. 288). The seals of this 
class are generally of harder materials, such as cornelian, jasper or chalcedony. 
They present the hieroglyphs in their most conventional form. The materials 
and some of the designs show that they belong to the Mycenaean Period 
proper. This class has already been dealt with in Section IT. 

Class IJ.—Elongated triangular stones of the same shape as the other 
with or without the oval groove or cartouche, but of more primitive execu- 
tion, and of softer material, such as steatite. Both hieroglyphic and linear 
symbols already occur on some of these, but there is a greater frequency of 
single designs on the sides, and of purely decorative motives, in some cases 
derived from Twelfth Dynasty scarabs, 

Class IJI.—Triangular stones of shorter and more compact form (Fig. 51), 
with or without ‘cartouche.’ Like Class II. they are of soft materials, such 





Fie. 51. 


as steatite. S-shaped designs occasionally occur on these, which may possibly 

be due to Egyptian suggestion, but more elaborate attempts to copy Twelfth 

Dynasty motives are as yet rare. Human figures, birds and animals, or parts 

of such, vases and other objects occur, occasionally grouped, and representa- 
Z2 
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tions of men in various attitudes and employments, but no linear symbols are 
found. The designs are more pictorial and less conventionalized than in the 
other groups. This Class seems to overlap Class II., but on the whole is 
distinctly earlier in style. The subjects represented show a remarkable 
parallelism with those on certain perforated disk-like stones found in 
the island. Some of them are very rude and apparently go back beyond the 
period of Twelfth Dynasty Egyptian influence. 

The existence of this most primitive class of triangular seal-stones is of 
special importance to our subject as showing the indigenous character of the 
material out of which the later hieroglyphic script was evolved. Many of the 
subjects, such as the vases, the heads of animals, the birds, branches and 





horn-like figures, are essentially the same as those that we find conven- 
tionalized and grouped together on the later series. Amongst the ceramic 
forms we may even see traces of the earlier stages out of which the more 
advanced types, such as the beaked oenochoé of Mycenaean times, were 
evolved. These beaked vases take in fact, on some of the stones, the same 
simple ‘askos’-like shapes—betraying their origin from skin vessels—that 
are characteristic of the earlier strata of Hissarlik and of the most primitive 
cist-tombs of Amorgos. Others, again, are ‘suspension’ vases with round 
bottoms of equally primitive character, and are actually seen hanging from 
poles. This independent evidence would alone suffice to carry back the 
early seal-stones of this class to the third millennium before our era. The 
cerainic forms that they portray, Fig. 52, a, 6 and ¢ for example, correspond 
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with the round-bottomed types that precede the earliest class of Aegean 
painted pottery, such as that of Thera or from the Kamares cave in Crete 
itself. 

It will thus be seen that the most typical forms of seals on which the 
hieroglyphic characters occur, as well as the prototypes of the hieroglyphics 
themselves, go back on Cretan soil toa very remote period. The earliest 
class seems, indeed, to have received its characteristic stamp already before 
the days of that intimate contact with Twelfth Dynasty Egypt which has left 
its impress on some of the later decorative designs. The evidence collected 
by Professor Petrie, at Kahun, tends to show that already by the time of 
Usertesen IL, c. 2681—2660 B.c., Aegean foreigners were settled in Egypt. 
If, therefore, the beginnings of the Twelfth Dynasty Egyptian influences 
perceptible on the Cretan intaglios date approximately from that epoch, 
this still earlier class on which this influence is as yet non-apparent 
may well go back to the early part of the third millenium before our era. 

It stands to reason indeed that the indigenous European culture repre- 
sented by the primitive Cretan population must have reached a comparatively 
advanced stage before it could have placed itself in the direct contact with 
the higher Egyptian civilization. Nor was it with Egypt only that the sea- 
faring euterprise of the Cretan islanders was already at this early date 
opening up communication—whether predatory or commercial, it might be 
hard to say. A remarkable piece of evidence is supplied by a seal-stone of the 
earliest class (Fig. 62), which certainly seems to point to a connexion with 
the Syrian coast. On one side of this stone is the unmistakable figure of 
a camel in the act of kneeling, the knees of its fore-legs however being 
bent in the wrong direction, as if drawn by one who had but a distant 
knowledge of the animal. 

An interesting pendant to this evidence of Oriental intrusion is supplied 
by a triangular stone, in every respect resembling the early Cretan type, 
brought back by the late Mr. Greville Chester from the North coast of Syria, 
and now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The facets are, in this case, 
surrounded by the oval groove or cartouche which apparently belongs to the 
more advanced specimens of the primitive series, but both from its compact 
form and the rude style of the engraving the stone in question must be 
referre to the same general period as those grouped above under Class ITI., and 
can hardly be brought down later than the approximate date 2000 B.c. 

Other independent evidence points to the same early intercourse with 
Northern Syria. Certain seals in the form of a truncated or obtuse-ended 
cone occur in Crete, some of which seem also to have been derived at the 
same early date from this Oriental source. In the Phaestos deposit, above 
referred to, three of these, and apparently a fragment of a fourth, were 
found, and it is to be noted as a significant feature that one of these and 
the fragment were made of ivory. This imported material might in itself 
warrant the suspicion that this class of seal, which in Crete seems to be 
of exceptional occurrence, was of foreign origin. Asa matter of fact, in 
Northern Syria, where this must be regarded as a typical form, duc no 
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doubt to Babylonian influence, these sub-conical seals are frequently formed 
of ivory. Seals of this type do not seem to be at home in the intervening 
Anatolian region, though they are occasionally found there, and their 
appearance per saltwm on Cretan soil must be reasonably construed as 
evidence of an early maritime connexion between the Aegean island and 
the North Syrian coast. The Hagios Onuphrios find indeed affords a 
still more irrefragable proof of this contact in a green steatite seal, the 
upper part of which represents a seated eagle. An exactly similar type 
from the Haurin is to be seen in the Ashmolean Collection. 

Are we therefore to believe that Crete in the third millennium before 
our era was occupied bya sea-faring race—perhaps Semitic—from the Syrian 
coast? Such a supposition might explain some of the phenomena with 
which we have to deal, but in any case it must be allowed that there is a 
distinctly local character about many of these early Cretan stones. The primi- 
tive seal-stones of the triangular form described are, as we have seen, at home 
in Crete. That their range may have extended to other parts of the Aegean 
is possible, and an example of a somewhat later type procured at Smyrna by 
Mr. Greville Chester (Fig. 53) and now in the Ashmolean Collection rather 





points to some such diffusion, Smyrna being a well-known gathering point of 
Aegean finds. On the other hand these stones do not seem to be found 
on the mainland of Asia Minor. Certain three-sided stones of a peculiar 
‘ gabled-shaped ’ class are indeed widely diffused in Cilicia and Cappadocia, but 
they are as a rule much larger and scem to have no immediate connexion with 
the Cretan form.®® The occurrence of a single example of a seal-stone identical 
both in shape and technique with the most typical Cretan forms on the 
North Syrian coast is as yet an isolated phenomenon in that region, whereas 
in Crete itself this form is clearly indigenous and of wide distribution. We 
have here therefore in all probability to deal with an object brought to the 
3” In the case of these stones only one side, apply to this well-marked East-Anatolian class, 
which is larger than the others, isengraved, the | which bears no obvious resemblance to the 
other two being set at an obtuse angle and equilateral stones with which we are concerned. 
forming a sloping back like a gable. ‘Gable- It may yet have a common origin. 
shaped ’ may therefore be a convenient term to 
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Syrian coast from Crete by the same maritime agencies that in the contrary 
direction brought Syrian forms to the Aegean island. 

The materials that my recent researches have enabled me to put 
together point clearly to the conclusion that the early engraved stones of 
Crete are in the main of an indigenous and non-Asiatic character. At the 
outset indeed we are confronted by a negative phenomenon which brings 
this archaeological result into strong relief. The influence, namely, of 
Babylonian cylinders is altogether non-apparent. At Melos and Amorgos 
in deposits of the same age as the early Cretan seal-stones cylinders of native 
work are found in which the Chaldaean form is at times associated with a 
decoration which appears to be derived from the Egyptian spiral motives 
already referred to. On the mainland of Asia Minor again early indigenous 
imitations of Babylonian cylinders are also widely diffused. In Cyprus they 
are predominant, and they are very characteristic of the finds along the coast 
of Syria. It is evident then that a people settling in Crete from that side 
would have imported this type of seal, and we should expect to be confronted 
with the same prevalence of the cylindrical type as in Cyprus. But, as has 
been already observed, this characteristically Asiatic type is at any rate so 
rare in Crete as to be hitherto unknown among the insular finds. This 
noteworthy fact seems to exclude the supposition that Crete was occupied by 
colonists from the Syrian coast at any time during the long period when 
Syria itself was dominated by Babylonian culture. 

We must therefore suppose that if such an occupation took place it was 
at any rate at an extremely remote period. The parallelism between certain 
Syrian types and those of Crete is certain. There is moreover a great 
deal besides in the figures and style of engraving of many of the Cretan 
stones which strongly recalls other primitive stones found on the easternmost 
Mediterranean coasts, The early Cretan relics may indeed be said to belong to 
the same East Mediterranean province of early glyptic design as many 
similar objects from Syria and Palestine. But, after duly recognizing these 
undoubted affinities which can to a great extent be explained by the 
assimilating influences of early commerce, it must nevertheless be allowed 
that the most characteristic of the early types of Cretan seal-stones are true 
native products. They are in fact in situ geographically. If in the one 
direction they seem to find parallels per saltum on the coasts of Syria and 
Canaan, in another they fit on to the early engraved stones of Cilicia and the 
more western part of Anatolia, and they are equally linked on the other side 
with primitive types of the Aegean islands and the Greek mainland. 

Some early forms of seal-stones found in Crete have a much wider 
diffusion, extending not only to the neighbouring tracts of Asia Minor and 
the Aegean islands, but still further afield to the West. The button-like stones 
for example have a very extensive range in Greece and the Levant, they are 
found in Cyréné and even appear as imported foreign forms in the Nile 
valley. These stone buttons may eventually prove to have quite an excep- 
tional interest in the history of Aegean art, as the direct progenitors of the 
lentoid beads so much affected by the Mycenaean engravers. The most 
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primitive types of the Mycenaean lentoid gems exhibit somewhat conical 
backs, which may be regarded as a modification of the perforated hump of 
the typical buttons. The ‘buttons’ themselves in their original form go 
back to a much earlier period than the Mycenaean proper, for, as has been 
shown above, it is upon their decorations that the influence of the Twelfth 
Dynasty scarab motives is peculiarly apparent.*! 

But these button-like ornaments themselves, with their protuberant 
perforated backs, what are they but the reproduction in soft stone of proto- 
types of pinched-up clay? A clay seal of an incurving cylindrical form, but, 
unlike the Asiatic cylinders, having incised devices at top and bottom and 
side perforations, was found in the early deposit of Hagios Onuphrios near 
Phaestos already referred to. And the almost exact reproductions of some ot 
the stone buttons in clay actually occur in the Italian ¢evremare and in the 
Ligurian cave deposits of the neolithic and zneolithic periods (see Fig. 
54 a—c). The clay ‘stamp’ from the éerramara of Montale in the Modenese, 





Fig. 54,—CLAy Sramps From EArty ITALIAN Depostrs (reduced to about 4 linear). 


a. Pollera Cave, Finale, Liguria (in the Morelli Collection at Genoa). 
h, Caverna del Sanguineto, Finale, Liguria. (Cf. A. Issel, Note paletnrologiche sulla collezione del 
Stig. G. B. Rossi, Tav. 11. 5, 6). 


ce. Terramara of Montale (in the Parma Museum). 


represented in Fig. 54¢, the top of which, now broken, was probably once 
perforated, is not only analogous in form, but bears a simple geometrical 
design almost identical with that on an early steatite ‘button-seal’ from Kndsos. 
On the other hand the rudely curving design on 4, from the Sanguineto Cave 
in Liguria, strangely recalls the S-shaped designs so usual on the earliest 
class of triangular seals from Crete (see below Figs. 62, 65). 

These terracotta objects, which have sometimes been described as pinta- 


31 See above, p. 327, Figs, 49¢, y, 1. 
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deras® from the name given to the clay stamps wherewith the ancient 
Mexicans painted their bodies, are also found in the early deposits of 
Hungary * and the Lower Danube and reappear in the earliest strata of 
Hissarlik. 

It is not necessary to suppose that these clay stamps on button-seals of 
Italy and the lands to the North of Greece are of equally early date with 
some of the Cretan ‘buttons.’ But they may fairly be taken to show that 
the clay prototypes of the Aegean seals are European in their affinities. 
In the West the more primitive clay stamps might well live on to a much 
later time, while in the Eastern Mediterranean basin the example of Egypt 
and Chaldaea would naturally promote the substitution of stones—at first of 
soft and easily engraved materials such as steatite—for the same purpose. 

The earlier and simpler series of seal-stones which in Crete precedes 
the more conventionalized class described in the preceding sections throws a 
welcome light on the fundamental signification of these later pictographs. 
The general continuity of ideas is undeniable. The earlier stones to a large 
extent are of the same triangular type as the later, perforated along their 
axis and often indeed exhibiting on their several faces somewhat earlier 
versions of the same designs that reappear among the ‘hieroglyphs’ of the 
later class, though in this case single figures, or at most groups of two or three, 
generally occupy a whole face of the stone. 

In a large number of instances taken from stones of this earlier type, 
gathered by me from various parts of Crete, one side is occupied by a human 
figure which is evidently intended to represent the owner of the seal. An 
analogous figure appears on Fig. 36 of the already illustrated series and its 
frequent recurrence clearly shows that these pictographic stones bore a 
personal relation to their possessor. Several examples of the more primitive 
class seem in fact to indicate the quality and pursuits of their owner. On 
the three-sided stone, Fig. 55, for instance, obtained by me from the site of 





55a. 55d. 55¢. 


Fic. 55.—Grey STEATITE (PRAESOS). 


Praesos, the owner was evidently a master of flocks and herds. On one side 
he appears between a goat and an early form of vessel with handle and spout, 








* A. Issel, Scavi recenti nella Caverna delle p. la Soc. Espaiiola de Hist. Nat. xii. 1888. 
Arene Candide in Liguria, and see Dr. R. 33 See above p. 330, n. 29f. Here a direct 
Verneau, Las pintaderas de gran Canvria, Ann, Aegean influence scems traceable. 
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bearing on his shoulders a pole from which are suspended what appear to 
be four skin-buckets, no doubt intended to contain milk. On the second side 
he is seen seated on a stool holding in each hand a two-handled vase, and on 
the third appears a goat—a further allusion to his flocks. In Fig. 56 we see 








56a. 56. 5Ge. 


Fic, 56,—YELLow SrEeativE (Boucur At CANDIA). 


on one side a warrior holding a spear, but there appears to have been a more 
peaceful side to his avocations. On another face is seen a pole with pails of the 
same kind as those held on to the shoulders of the figure already referred to, 
and on the third side a goat again makes its appearance. In Fig. 57, again, 





Fic. 57.—Btack SreaATITE (CENTRAL CRETE). 


are engraved two poles with vessels of the same kind associated on the other 
faces with a man and an animal of uncertain species looking backwards, and 
in Fig. 58 a man is seen in two positions, standing and squatting, accompanied 
by round-bottomed vessels of primitive Aegean type—notably a kind of 
askos such as is found in the early cemeteries of Amorgos. (See Fig. 520.) 
In Fig. 59 the pole with suspended vessels is brought into immediate 
connexion with a figure having the limbs and body of a man but apparently 
either lion-headed or coifed in a lion’s scalp. In this case we seem to have 
the primitive predecessor of the lion-headed human figures of Mycenaean 
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art ;** the parallelism indeed is of adouble nature, for the lion-headed being 
on this primitive seal-stone is evidently intended to hold the pole with the 
vessels. Had space allowed he would doubtless have been represented 
bearing it on his shoulders as in Fig. 55. 





Fic. 58.—Brown Srearrre (CRErE—UNcERTAIN LOCALITY). 


But this carrier’s function is precisely what is so often found in 
the case of the mysterious daemons on the later gems, and in the well- 
known fresco from Mycenae. The association with vessels also reminds us 





59d. 59c. 


Fic. 59.—Crere (BERLIN Museu»). 


of a familiar attribute of the lion-headed and other kindred beings of 
Mycenaean times, and in the spouted vases that appear on this same group 
of early seal-stones we may certainly see the prototypes of those carried by 
these later daemons.** It looks as if in the case of the present stone the 
place of honour were occupied by some semi-divine protector or mythical 
ancestor of the actual owner of the seal; and we may trace perhaps a refer- 
ence to an originally totemic lion of a tribe or family. 

On the succeeding face what appears to be the same lion-headed figure 
is seen standing immediately behind a man in front of whom are two polyp- 


#4 See on these especially A. B. Cook, Animal Worship in the Mycenaean Age. J.H.S. Vol. 
xiv. (1894), p. 81 syy. 
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like objects. On the remaining side (59c) there are three fishes. In 
Fig. 60 a parallel example will be seen of a figure, in this case apparently 
purely human, raising his hand in the gesture of protection over the head of 
a man who stands in front of him. The figure in front has his arms lowered 


in the usual attitude of the personage who seems to represent the owner of 


the seal. Here too we have the accompaniments of the pole slung with 
vessels, and the goat. 





Fic. 60.—DAnrk STEATITE (CENTLAL CRETE). 


Fig. 61 shows on one side a rude two-headed figure in which we 
must again recognize the prototype of a class of designs which played 
an important part in the Mycenaean gems of Crete? On the other 
sides of this stone are some uncertain figures ; one seems intended to repre- 
sent a tall-spouted ewer and a polyp-like object resembling those on Fig. 59 


again makes its appearance. 





61a. 


Fic. 61.—Buack STEATITE (CRETE—UNCERTAIN LocaLity). 


In Fig. 62, already referred to, the owner stands behind a curved design 
with cross lines, which from Egyptian analogy may perhaps be taken to 
stand for a walled enclosure. We have here, it may be, a chief in his strong- 
hold, and on another side of the same stone appearsa camel, which must cer- 


tainly be taken to indicate relations of some sort,—not improbably commercial 





%5 Cf. for instance the lentoid intaglio found a pair of human legs and a trunk bifurcate into 
in Crete (Milchhéfer, Anfiénge der Kunst, p. 78, the upper parts of a bull and goat. 
Fig. 50; Cook op, cit. p. 120, Fig. 15), in which 
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relations,—with the Syrian coast. The third side here with the S-shaped 
design, is perhaps merely supplementary or ornamental, as again in Fig. 63, 





‘Fic. 62.—GrryisH YELLOW STRATITE (CRETE). 


where the owner is associated on another side with the head of a long- 
horned ram, a not infrequent feature on these early seals, 





63a. 630. 63c. 


Fic. 63.—YELLOW STEATITE (CRETE). 


On Fig. 64 the ram’s head is seen again associated with a bird and 
scorpion, the latter a favourite symbol on early Asianic and Syrian seal- 
stones. 





640, 64D. 64e, 


Fic. 64.—YELLOW STEATITE (CRETE) 


It seems probable that the long-necked stout-legged bird engraved on 
this stone is intended for an ostrich, in which case we have another interesting 
indication of Southern commerce. The intimate contact already at this 
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early date existing with Egypt makes it not improbable that the trade-route 
by which ostriches’ eggs—and no doubt their plumes as well—found their 
way to Mycenae had its origin in the Aegean enterprise of the third millen- 
nium B.C. 

In Fig. 65, an S-shaped design, similar to that noticed above, is asso- 
ciated on the remaining sides of the stone with two pairs of pictorial 
symbols, in one case two ibexes’ heads, in the other apparently a cock and 
an uncertain object. This is the earliest evidence of the cock,—the original 
home of which is traditionally sougiit in Persia,—on European soil. 





650. 65e. 





Fic. 65.—Brown STEATITE (CENTRAL CRETE). 


A commercial purpose is occasionally indicated by a number of incised 
dots or pellets which occur beside the figures on these primitive stones, and 
which in all cases seem to belong to a duodecimal system. In Fig. 37 of the 
pictographic seals already represented, which might so far as style is con- 
cerned have been included in this earlier group, there are seen on one face 





66a. 660. 


Fic. 66.—Brown STEATITE Disk-BEAD (KAMARES, CRETE). 


twelve pellets and on two of the narrower sides of the stone two groups of three. 
On a remarkable engraved disk, Fig. 66, obtained by me at Kamares on the 
Southern slope of Ida, also of early date, a standing figure clad in a long tunic 
appears with four dots on either side of him. On the other side in the spaces 
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between the various figures are three dots. On an ivory cone, again, from the 
Phaestos deposit four similar pellets appear, two on each side of a rude figure 
of an eagle. 

This early duodecimal system is found again on an interesting series of 
engraved stones, one a seal of curiously Cilician or ‘ Hittite’ type found at 
Palaeokastro near Baia, opposite the island of Elaphonisi on the Laconian 
coast, containing a graduated series of similar groups of pellets, first twelve 
arranged in three rows of four, two seals with six on each, and other small 
perforated cubes which seem to have stood for units. 

The stone Fig. 66 is of great interest as affording one of the earliest 
examples of a group of pictorial symbols, Round the goat which forms the 
principal type on one side are three smaller figures—one apparently 
representing the upper part of an archer in the act of shooting, another a 
human eye, and below the goat an uncertain object. 

In certain cases the figures on these early engraved stones seem to have 
a reference to some episode in personal or family history. On the green 
steatite disk Fig. 67, the other face of which is occupied by two goats, a 
branch, and other objects, we see what, owing to the naiveness of the art, 
may either be interpreted as a comic or a tragic scene. A figure in a long 
tunic, behind which is a high-spouted vase, is represented attacking and 
apparently overthrowing a naked figure seated on a stool. 





67a. 67). 


Fic. 67.—GREEN STEATITE DIsk-BEAD (CRETE). 


Various designs in the primitive series recur in a more conventionalized 
form in the later class of Cretan seal-stones. On Fig. 68, found near 
Siteia, are already seen two symbols like the ‘broad arrow’ of the later 
hieroglyphic series, and the goat and the skin buckets slung on the pole 
again make their appearance. 

On Fig. 69, what seems to be a ruder version of the same symbol is seen 
in front of an animal or perhaps a centaur. Then follow on the remaining 
sides three spearmen and perhaps a dog. 

The Twelfth Dynasty influence, as already remarked, is very perceptible 
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Fia, 70.—GREEN STBKATITE (CENTRAL CRETE). 





Fic. 71.—YELLow STEATITR (CRETE). 
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on some of these early seal-stones. The origin of the designs on Figs. 70a 
and 71a from Egyptian scarab motives has already been illustrated by the 
sketch on p. 327. 

Fig. 72a is a design of decorative character, also probably derived from a 
Twelfth Dynasty original, the well-known type, namely, of a scarab with its 
face divided into two halves, each containing a divergent spiral pattern. 
This design is followed on the remaining sides of the stone by a 
rude animal and the head of a bull or ox between two ‘swastika’-like 
figures and with a branch above. 





72a, 720. (20. 


Fic, 72.-—BiackK STEATITE (BouGHT IN CANDIA). 


Fig. 73a may also be traced to the same Egyptian source. Fig. 73) 
another anticipation of Mycenaean art. 





scems to represent a butterfly 





The analogies supplied by these earlier classes of Cretan seal-stones are 
of fundamental importance to the present inquiry. Some of these more 
primitive types are the immediate forerunners of the later ‘hieroglyphic’ 
group, and indeed in their forms and symbolism are hardly distinguishable 
from them. What is true of the one must to a large extent be true of the 
other, and, as already pointed out,®® the personal relation in which these earlier 
stones clearly stand to their possessor warrants us in believing that the same 
holds good of the later class. 


36 See pp. 301, 302. 


H.S.—VOL. XIV. AA 
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§ VII. Tue Linear SIGNs AND THEIR RELATION TO THE PICTOGRAPHIC 
SERIES. 


Ir is time to turn from the pictograpbic series of symbols to the linear 
and quasi-alphabetic forms with which they stand in such a close relation. 
Evidence has already been brought forward which shows that to a certain 
extent both forms of writing overlapped. As already noticed, linear forms 
appear on three-sided seal-stones in every respect resembling those which 
exhibit the pictographic signs, although on the earliest of these pictographic 
seal-stones they do not as yet make their appearance. They occur however 
on button-shaped stones belonging to that period of Cretan history which is 
marked by the decorative influence of Twelfth Dynasty Egyptian models, 
and a stone of this character was found, as already mentioned, in the 
Phaestos deposit. That the quasi-alphabetic symbols were employed by the 
Mycenaean population in the island is further borne out by a variety of data. 
They occur, as we have seen, on the walls of the prehistoric building at 
Knésos, which seems to belong to the same age as the Palaces of Tiryns and 
Mycenae or the buildings of the Sixth City of Troy. They are found again 
on cups and vases belonging to the same early period, on a Mycenaean 
amethyst gem from Kndésos and again on vase-handles found at Mycenae 
itself. It is evident therefore that some inscriptions in these linear 
characters are as early chronologically as many of the hieroglyphic series, 
although, typologically considered, the pictographic group is certainly the 
earlier. 

The elements at our disposal for the reconstruction of this linear system 
may be recapitulated as follows :— 


1.—Inscribed seal-stones. 

2.—Inscribed steatite pendants and whorls from early Cretan deposits. 

3.—The graffiti on vases from Goulas and Prodromos Botzano and on 
the perforated clay pendant from the cave of Idaean Zeus. 

4.—Inscribed Mycenaean gem representing a flying eagle, from Kndsos. 

5.—The inscribed blocks of the prehistoric building at Kndésos and 
another from Phaestos. 

6.—The vase-handles from Mycenae and other graffiti on vases from 
Mycenaean tombs at Nauplia, Menidi, &c. 

7.—The steatite ornament from Siphnos. 


From these various sources it is possible to put together thirty-two 
different characters (see Table I.) which may be confidently referred to 
Mycenaean or still earlier times. But an inspection of the linear signs thus 
collected at once reveals striking points of resemblance with those of the 
Cypriote and Asianic syllabaries on the one hand, and on the other with the 
graffiti signs observed by Professor Petrie on ‘Aegean’ pottery from 


Egyptian deposits at Kahun and Gurob, To these latter Iam able to add a 
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group of linear characters (Fig. 74) on a foot-shaped seal of black steatite 
obtained by Mr. Greville Chester in Lower Egypt, and now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. The signs on this stone seem to belong to the same 
system as the Cretan. 











Fic, 74.—Biack SreAtTire SEAL (Lower Eeypr). 


The following table of comparisons (I.) shows the Cretan and other 
Aegean linear forms and the kindred signs of the Cypriote and Egyptian 
series. 

The following are the sources from which the signs indicated in the 
first and fourth columns of the accompanying Table (I.) are derived. 


1.—Sea!-stone, Kndsos. 
2.—Cretan vases, Goulis and Prodromos Botzano. 
3.—(a) Seal-stone, Province of Siteia. (>) Perforated steatite, Siphnos. 
A common pictographic symbol is placed in brackets. 
4.—Vase, Goulas. Clay pendant, Cave of Idaean Zeus. Amphora- 
handle, Tholos tomb, Menidi. 
5.—Seal-stone, Praesos. 
6.—(a) Steatite whorl, Phaestos; (/) Seal-stone, Praesos. 
7.—Seal-stones, Knésos and Province of Siteia. 
8.—Seal-stone, Praesos. 
9,—Vase, Goulas. 
10.—Seal-stone, Province of Siteia. 
11.—Block of Mycenaean building, Knosos. 
12.—Block of Mycenaean building, Knésos. 
13.—Perforated steatite, Siphnos. Handle of stone-vase, from ruined 
house, Akropolis, Mycenae. 
14.—Vase, Goulas. 
15.—Steatite pendant, early cist-grave, Arbi, 
16.—Steatite whorl, Phaestos. 
17.—(a) Perforated disk, Knésos. (0) Early sepulchral deposit, Phaestos. 
18.—Seal-stone, Kndsos. 
19.—Block of Mycenaean building, Knosos. 
2().—Amethyst intaglio, Mycenaean style, representing eagle: Kndsos. 
21.—Whorl, Phaestos, 
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22,.—(a) Block of Mycenaean building, Kndésos. (4) Ditto, and also vase, 
Goulas. 

23.—Perforated steatite, Messar’. Amphora-handle, Zhalamos tomb, 
Mycenae. 

24,—Mycenaean amethyst (cf. No. 20), Knosos. Amphora-handle. 
Thalamos tomb, Mycenae. 

25.—Mycenaean amethyst (cf. No. 20), Kndsos. 

26.—(a) Amphora-handle, Zalamos tomb, Mycenae (cf. No. 23, 24). 
(b) Block of Mycenaean building, Knésos. 

27.—Handle of stone-vase, from ruined house, Akropolis, Mycenae. 

28.—Cretan seal-stone. 

29.—Handle of stone-vase, Mycenae (cf. Nos. 13, 27): partly overlapping 
a P-like sign. 

30.—Perforated steatite, Siphnos (cf. Nos. 3, 13). 

31.—Block of Mycenaean building, Knésos. 

32.—Perforated steatite, Siphnos (cf. Nos. 3, 13, 30). 


To these may be added the K-like sign en the button-seal (Fig. 13) 
discovered by Professor Halbherr. 

The comparisons instituted in the above table abundantly show that 
between the Cretan and Mycenaean script, to which the general name 
‘ Aegean’ may be conveniently given, and the signs noted by Professor Petrie 
on the potsherds of Kahun and Gurob there are striking points of agreement. 
Out of thirty-two Aegean characters no less than twenty are practically 
identical with those found in Egypt. The parallelism with Cypriote 
forms is also remarkable, some fifteen of the present series agreeing with 
letters of the Cypriote syllabary. 

That in the case of the Kahun and Gurob signs the proportion should be 
somewhat larger is only what might have been expected from the relative 
antiquity of the Egyptian group. As however the evidence on the strength of 
which Professor Petrie maintains the great age of the foreign signs found on 
these Egyptian sites has been lately disputed, a few words on the subject 
will not be out of place. ‘ 

That here and there some later elements had found their way into the 
rubbish-heaps of Kahun may be freely admitted without prejudice to the 
general question of their great antiquity. There seem to me to be good 
reasons for believing that a few specimens of painted Aegean pottery found 
belong to a later period than the Twelfth Dynasty. Amongst these fragments 
are two which are unquestionably of Naukratite fabric. But even of this 
comparatively small painted class the greater part are of at least Mycenaean 
date. The most characteristic specimens show in fact points of affinity with 
a peculiar ceramic class found in Southern Crete and which seems for some 
time to have held its own there against the more generally diffused Mycenaean 
types of pottery. Specimens of the class referred to, which in their dark 
ground colour with applied white and red retain the traditions of some 
of the earliest Thera ware, have been found in a votive cave near Kamares 
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on the southern steeps of Mount Ida, immediately above a Mycenacan nekro- 
polis, two of the bee-hive tombs of which I had occasion to visit and in which 
Professor Halbherr has now excavated an intact Mycenaean tomb. The above 
cave was excavated by Dr. Hazzidaki, the President of the Syllogos or 
Literary Society at Candia, and the objects found are now exhibited in the 
little Museum of that Society.** My own observations of these have led me 
to the conclusion that the ceramic class here represented, though of archaic 
aspect, really overlaps the more purely Mycenaean pottery in the island. A spray 
on one specimen resembles a design on a Mycenaean pot from the prehistoric 
Palace at Kndsos ; a fish on another recalls similar forms on the painted 
hut-urns from Cretan tholos-tombs, and a barbaric head and arm finds a close 
parallel in a painted fragment from tomb 25 of the lower town of Mycenae. 
Nos. 1, 6, 7, and 14 and No. 13 of Professor Petrie’s Plate of Aegean pottery 
show, so far as their shape is concerned, a greater affinity with this Cretan 
class than with any hitherto known ceramic group, and the analogy certainly 
tends to establish the Mycenaean date of some of the Kahun sherds. That 
the Kamares pots go back to what I have elsewhere termed the ‘ Period of 
Amorgos’ is rendered impossible by the fact that the vessels found in tombs 
of that period both in Amorgos and in Crete itself are of quite a different 
character. It may be confidently stated that during this Aegean period, 
which roughly corresponds with that of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynas- 
ties, no such finish of ceramic fabric either in form, glaze or colour as either 
the vases of Kamares or the fragments from Kahun had yet been achieved. 
If then these vessels were imported into Egypt at that early date they could 
not have come from the Aegean islands and still less from the mainland of 
Greece or from Italy. 

But while this, presumably the latest class of pottery found in the Kahun 
rubbish-heaps, belongs for the most part to Mycenaean date, there seems no 
good reason for doubting Mr. Petrie’s conclusion that the ruder pottery from 
the same deposit exhibiting the incised characters of non-Egyptian forms may 
go back in part at least to the days of the Twelfth Dynasty. Isolated 
appearances will not mislead the archaeologist as to the general character of 
the deposits with which he is dealing, and all their associations point to the 
time of the Twelfth Dynasty as the chief period of their formation.” At 
Gurob again certain of the signs occurred under circumstances which seem 
to involve the same early date, while others were found on sherds which 
from their character and the position in which they lay belonged as clearly 


36a A paper on the Kamares pottery wasreadby clude a later date than that of the Twelfth 
Mr. J. L. Myres in the Anthropological Section Dynasty. Yet these signs belong to the same 
of the British Association in 1893. It isto be class as the others, and occur on pottery of the 
hoped that this important study may shortly same rude fabric which occurs, together with 
see the light in a fuller form. I believe that some of the marks, in foundation deposits of 
my own conclusions as to the date of the pot- Usertesen IJ., and which, in Mr. Petrie’s 
tery agree with those of Mr. Myres. opinion (Kahun, Gurob, and Hawara, p. 48), 

37 The special circumstances under which ‘cannot be mistaken for that of any subsequent 
the signs numbered 141, 21, 125,126 in Mr. age.’ 
Petrie’s list were found, seem altogether to ex- 
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to the days of the Eighteenth Dynasty and to the most flourishing period of 
Mycenaean culture. So far as the early date of many of these signs is 
concerned, their extraordinary correspondence with those on the Cretan stones 
must be regarded as a striking corroboration of Mr. Petrie’s views. 

Another close parallel to these linear characters and at the same time 
another proof of their early date has been supplied by the discovery of 
similar marks on potsherds discovered by Mr. Bliss in the earliest strata 





=< Ley < —+ ail SZ TELL EL HESY. 














Fic. 75.—S1icns on PoTsHERDS AT TRLL-EL-HEsY CoMPARED WITH AEGEAN Forms. 


(Cities I. and Sub. 1) at Tell-el-Hesy, which on a variety of evidence are 
referred by him to a date anterior to 1500 B.c.** The examples given above 
(Fig. 75) will show that there is something more than a general resemblance 





37a See F. J. Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, are described as found exclusively, with the 
or Tell-el-Hesy Excavated, pp. 21, 23, 25, 28, exception of No, 21, in the earliest strata. 
29, 30, 33, and 42. These marks on potsherds No, 21 is the last on the list below. 
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between these marks and the Aegean signs. By including those of Kahun 
and Gurob the number of parallels may be appreciably increased.* 

The correspondence of forms in the case of several of the characters 
found at Kahun and Gurob with those of the Aegean series is in several 
cases of such a nature as to exclude the supposition of a merely fortuitous 
resemblance. Few, I imagine, will believe that such a sign as No. 22 was 
about the same time evolved independently at Gurob, Knésos and Mycenae. 

The same holds good of several of the Cypriote letters. But the 
Cypriote comparisons are specially valuable since the possibility cannot be 
excluded that they supply a clue to the actual phonetic value of some of the 
Aegean characters. 

On Table II. I have put together various examples of the Aegean 
characters which occur in groups of two or more. They are from the follow- 
ing sources :— 


1. Vase, Prodromos Botzano (p. 279). 

2. Cup, Goulds (p. 278). 

3. Amethyst, Kndésos (p. 281). 

4. Seal, Knésos (p. 293). Signs on two sides, but unfortunately much worn. 
5, Seal from Siteia Province (p. 297). On another side ideograph of a man. 
§. Block of Mycenaean building, Knésos (p. 282). 

7. Do. 

8. Seal, Praesos (p. 293). Signs on two sides, two sprays as pictograph 

No. 59 on the third. 

9. Amphora-handle, Mycenae (p. 273). 

10. Handle of stone vessel, Mycenae (p. 273). 
11. Button-seal, Phaestos (p. 285). 

12. Perforated steatite, Siphnos (p. 287). 


To these must be added the Phaestos whorl, Fig. 110. 


The parallels supplied by the Cypriote syllabary suggest the following 
attempt to transliterate some of these groups :— 
a. 7) ete, 
2. //* pa lo. 
2. Ko * Sa “Hu . ko. 


4. De le, 


It remains however uncertain whether the characters should be read from 





38 Where so much still remains to be dis- Padre Amerano near Finalmarina in Liguria. 
covered, it is worth while contemplating at In connexion with the linear forms I cannot 





least the possibility that these early signs had 
also a Western and European extension. In the 
case of the purely pictographic class, the 
parallel supplied by the Maraviglie in the 
Maritime Alps has already been cited, to which 
may now be added another similar group of 
sculptured signs more recently discovered by 


help referring to certain signs on early pottery 
from the lake-dwellings of Paladru, near Voiron 
in the Isére, some of which are remarkably 


suggestive of Aegean parallels, For the pottery 


see Chantre, Pulafittes du Lac de Paladru, 
Album, Pl. X. Figs 1-5 and 7, 
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left to right or from right to left, neither is it clear where the inscription on 
the Siphnos stone which presents the largest number of parallels with the 
Cypriote should begin. Beginning with the sign which as the drawing stands 
is the topmost on the right, continuing with the lowest and then proceeding 
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boustrophédon, the inscription as transliterated by Cypriote letters might 
read :— 
Si: mo: //*no* se° to, 

The indications however are too slight to base upon them any too 

definite conclusions. So far as they go it must be admitted that the phone- 

tic equivalents suggested by the Cypriote parallels seem to belong to a 
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language other than Greek. That we have to deal with a syllabary seems 
to be clear from the small number of characters contained in the several 
groups. The close correspondence of this. whole series of signs with the 
Cypriote has already been sufficiently demonstrated. But the very fact that 
the Cypriote syllabary seems to have been derived from this earlier Aegean 
and ‘ Mycenaean’ script, or perhaps some parallel Asianic branch, reacts against 
the Hellenic character of the original. For the Cypriote characters were 
never originally framed for Greek use. The Greek of the Cypriote 
inscriptions always seems to be clothed in a foreign dress ill-fitting at 
the best. ; 

There is indeed the strongest presumption for believing that in Crete at 
least the race amongst whom the earlier Aegean characters were originally 
rife was of non-Hellenic stock. It was clearly recognized by the Greeks 
themselves that the original inhabitants of Crete were ‘barbarian’ or un- 
Greek. Herodotos, who brings the Lykians as well as the Kaunians of Karia 
from Crete, expressly says that the whole of Crete was once occupied by 
‘barbarians.’ ** But the most authentic evidence of this non-Hellenic origin 
is the name of Eteokrétes or ‘true Cretans’ applied by the Dorian colonists 
of the island to the representatives of the indigenous stock, who long 
continued to live on in the fastnesses of Ida and Dikta. It would even 
appear that the language of these Cretan aborigines maintained itself in the 
extreme East of the island to the borders of the historic period. The evidence 
of this is supplied by an inscription recently found among the ruins of 
Praesos *® and now preserved in the Museum of the Syllogos at Candia. 
This inscription, though written in archaic Greek characters, is composed 
in a non-Greek language, in this respect recalling the two Lemnian in- 
scriptions, from which however it differs in epigraphy and apparently in 
language. The following facsimile is from a photograph kindly made for me 
by Professor Halbherr. 

The Praesian stone contains letter-forms in some respects diverging from 
those of the archaic Greek inscriptions of the island, and in the types of dta 
and pi that are there presented as well as in the early use of E shows a 
greater approach to Phoenician models. In the concluding letters which form 
the word Anait there seems indeed to be a direct reference to the Semitic 
Anat or Anaitis, ‘the Persian Artemis, whose image appears on one of the 
shields found in the cave of the Idaean Zeus.°* That at the period when 
the Praesian inscription was written the indigenous element in the island 
may have been still largely under Phoenician influence is probable enough, 
but the inscription itself does not seem to be Semitic. 

We may fairly conclude that the language here found represents that ot 
the Eteocretans of whom, as we know, Praesos was a principal stronghold, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that this was the original language of the 


38a j, 173 thy yap Kpntny elxov 7d madady  yol. iii.), p. 451 sqq. 

391 F, Halbherr e P. Orsi, Antichita dell’ 
Antro di Zeus Ideo, \. 106 sqq., and Atlas 
Pl. II.; and cf. Comparetti, loc. cit. p. 452. 


macav BapBapo. 
39 Comparetti, Le leygi di Gortyna e le altre 
Iscriziont arcaiche Cretesi, 1893 (Mon, Ant. 
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early script with which we are now dealing. But the materials for com- 
parison are as yet too imperfect on either side to admit of satisfactory 
results. 





In Roman letters the inscription seems to read as follows *’ :— 


7I|NKALMITK, 
OS. | BARXE | Al/-0 
ARK/APSET | MEGS 
ARKRKOKLES | GEP 
jASEPGNANAIT 


The original is written boustrophédon, the first, third, and fifth lines 
running from right to left. The ATI in the last line are in ligature. 

It is possible that in the earlier period during which the indigenous 
Cretan script, both pictographic and linear, seems to have taken its origin 
the sole or preponderating element is the island may have been the ‘ Eteo- 
cretan.’ It is certain however that at the time when the Homeric poems 
were composed Crete contained representatives of several other races. The 
polyglot character of the island is indeed clearly brought out by the locus 
elassicus in the Odyssey.** The Greek element both Dorian and Achaian is 
already at home there and seems indeed to have been already of old standing 
in at least the central district of the island. 

But if, at any rate towards the close ot the Mycenaean period, there was 
already a Greek population in Crete, it becomes probable that the mysterious 








4” | have followed Comparetti’s suggestions Joc, cit. d0a xix. 1: 17 2%eq9: 
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characters with which we are dealing may also have been used by men of 
Greek speech. And from the fact that in Cyprusa similar script, in its origin 
apparently non-Hellenic, was in use amongst the Greek-speaking inhabitants 
it becomes in itself not unlikely that the same phenomenon may have 
occurred in Crete and the Peloponnese where a similar script was in use in 
much earlier times. The Greeks of Cyprus spoke a dialect approaching to 
Arcadian—may they not have taken over with their language a form of 
writing once in use in the more Western area from which they may be sup- 
posed to have migrated ? 

In view of these possibilities it is worth while examining the grounds of 
the presumption that the Greek settlement in Crete goes back to Mycenaean 
times. In the lines of the Odyssey referred to, which belong to one of the 
earliest passages preserved to us, Crete is spoken of as the home of several 
races speaking a variety of tongues, Achaeans and Dorians, Pelasgians, Eteo- 
krétes and Kydonians :— 


Kpyrn tis yat’ éote péow evi olvome TrovTe, 

Kad?) Kai Tieipa, wepippuTos: év 8 avOpwrrar 
TOAXOl, ATrELpeTLOL, Kal EvYNnKOVTA TONNES. 

addy 8 adrAwY Yrocoa pemiypévn: ev pev Ayatol 
> Le , , > \ 4 

év & ’Ereoxpntes meyadntopes, év d¢ Kvdwves 
Awptées Te Tpryaixes diol te TleNacryod. 


Here the indigenous Cretan elements are represented by the Eteokrétes and 
Kydonians; on the other hand it is evident that the Dorian settiement in 
Crete at the time when this passage of the Odyssey was composed was of 
at least sufficiently old standing for the Greek colonists to have assimilated 
the story of Minds—set in a Dorian frame. In the next verses the poet 
refers to Kndésos, ‘ the great city,’ 
év0a te Mivas 
évvéwpos Bacireve Atos peyadov dapioTys, 


where, as has been shown by Hoeck,*! there is a distinct reference to the 
specially Dorian ‘! time division of nine years or ninety-nine months,—the 
double Olympiad,—at the end of which ‘long year’ Minds according to the 
tradition used to return to the cave of Zeus to receive fresh instruction and 
repeat what he had learned before.“ But Minds himself is not Dorian, and 
the mythical genealogist is content with making the son of the Dorian 
leader Teutamos, who came from Thessaly to Crete, adopt the children of the 








évvéwpos spiter in allgemeinerer Bedeutung 
angewandt seyn, mag selbst schon Homer sich 
dieses Ausdrucks nicht mit jener bestimmten 
Riicksicht bedient haben: so lag doch der 


41 Kreta, i. p. 246 sqq. From the later usage 
with reference to the election of the Spartan 
Ephors Hoeck infers that the Dorian kings re- 
quired a fresh religious sanction for their sove- 





reignty every nine years, so that they could be 
said to reign ‘nine years.’ He concludes: 
‘Diess ist unstreitig der tiefere Sinn welcher 
dem homerischen Mlyws évvéwpos Baclaeve 
unterliegt. Mag nun immerhin das Wort 


tiefste grund der Bedeutsamkeit dieser Neun- 
zahl in jener alten Jahresbestimmung.’ 

la Dodwell, de Cycel. p. 316 sqq. 

4 Plato, vi. p. 188. Cf. Schol. ad Od. 
xix. 178. 
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Cretan Zeus—Minés, Rhadamanthys and Sarped6n.** According to this version 
we have a Dorian settlement in Crete from the Thessalian Doris, the later 
Hestiaeotis, under a leader with a Pelasgian name, going back to prae-Minédan 
times. It is to be observed that this Thessalian connexion fits in with the 
account of the Odyssey which couples ‘ divine’ Pelasgians and Achaeans with 
the Dorians in Crete, and with the fact that a son of Minds bears the name 
Deukalion. According to the native Eteokretan tradition of the Praesians, 
preserved by Herodotos,* the Greek settlement in Crete had begun before 
the Trojan war, as a consequence of the depopulation of Crete caused by the 
disastrous Western expedition that followed the death of Minds. The 
Chronicle of Eusebios goes so far as to fix the year 1415 B.c. as the date 
when the Dorian, Achaean and Pelasgian settlers who had set forth from 
the country about the Thessalian Olympus landed in Crete. 

It will be seen however that though both the native Eteocretan tradition 
as preserved by the Praesians and the Greek records of the Thessalian 
expedition assign a great antiquity to the first Dorian settlements in Crete, 
they are in some respects at variance. The Praesian version speaks vaguely 
of a first settlement of Greeks and other foreigners in Crete at the time 
when a large part of it was left uninhabited owing to the wholesale Western 
exodus that followed the death of Minds. It then refers to a second depopu- 
lation of the island, consequent on the expedition against Troy, followed by a 
second colonization, which might fit in with the Dorian occupation of the 
Peloponnese. The Greek account on the other hand plants Dorians 
Achaeans and Pelasgians in Crete two generations before Minds, who 
becomes the adopted son of King Asterios the son of the Dorian leader. 


42a Diod. iv. 60. In other MSS. of Diodoros that the Praesians and old Kydonians were of 
the name of the Dorian leader (son cf Déros) | the same stoek, on the other hand it does not 
appears as 7'cktamos. Andron, in Steph. Byz. necessarily mean that Mindan Crete was then in 
s.v. Adpiov, gives the same version of the Dorian other hands. It is, rather, a patriotic way of 


invasion from Thessaly in prae-Mindan times, 
where the name appears, probably erroneously, 
as Teksaphos. ‘Teutamos, as Hoeck notes 
(Kreta, ii. 1, 24, note 6), recurs in Pelasgian 
genealogies ; cf. Homer, J7. ii. 843. 

43 Her. vii. 171 és 5 thy Kpnrny épnuwbeioar 
&s A€yovar Mpatoror, eooixl(ecOar %AAous TE av- 
Opdmous Kat wddAtota “EAAnvas, tpitn SE yevet 
peta Mivwy TeAcuTHoavra yererba TA Tpwika-.. 
It is reasonable to bring épnuwbetoay into con- 
nexion with the failure of the great Cretan ex- 
pedition to avenge the death of Minos and the 
Cretan settlement of Iapygia described in the 
preceding chapter. The direct reference by 
Herodotus to Praesian, z.c. Eteokretan, tradition 
in ce. 171 gives a special importance to his 
statement in c. 170 that the Praesians and in- 
habitants of Polichna, that is the old Kydo- 
nians, alone among the Cretans did not take 
part in the Sicilian expedition. It seems on 
the one hand to show a recognition of the fact 


accounting for the disappearance of the Eteo- 
kretan population from the later Dorian area 
by the fact that their Western expedition had 
left the land tenantless, for any one who chose 
to oceupy it. The argument, in fact, runs as 
follows. The greater part of Crete is occupied 
by foreigners. These foreigners came in when 
the original native occupants had gone else- 
where on a Western expedition whence they 
never returned. But we Praesians, as well as 
the Polichnites near Kydonia, represent the old 
inhabitants of the land. Therefore neither we 
nor they took part in the Western expedition. 
The survival of the indigenous element in the 
Kydonian district in the extreme West of Crete 
supplies a presumption that the Doric coloni- 
zation of the island did not come by way of 
Peloponnese. All traditions point to Central—- 
‘ Mindan ’—Crete as the region where Hellenism 
first took root. 
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But both traditions are at one in regarding the Dorian occupation of Crete as 
the result of peaceful settlement rather than of a war of extermination. The 
account of the ‘adoption’ of Minds by the son of the Dorian chief, after the 
settlers had seen a second generation grow up on Cretan soil, certainly points 
to a gradual and bloodless amalgamation of the Hellenic and indigenous 
elements. 

It has been necessary to recall these traditions of the great antiquity of 
the first Dorian settlement in Crete, since the prevailing tendency is to regard 
that settlement as a secondary result of the Dorian occupation of the Pelo- 
ponnese. That the conquest of the Peloponnese may have brought with it a 
new flow of Dorian migration to Crete is likely enough. The earlier settle- 
ments may well leave room for the later attributed to Pollis and Delphos of 
Amyklae, or for that of Althaemenés from Megara or Argos. The native 
tradition as represented by the Praesians distinctly points to a fresh Hellenic 
settlement in the period that succeeded the Trojan war. But to regard the 
traditions of the early Dorian settlement from Thessaly as given by Andrén 
and Strabo as simply fabricated from an erroneous interpretation of the 
Homeric passage seems quite unwarrantable. The Homeric collocation of 
Dorians Achaeans and Pelasgians points itself to Thessaly; the name of 
Deukalion, applied already in the Iliad to a son of Minds, points in the same 
direction, and a mere compariscn of many of the local names of Crete with 
Thessalian forms is sufficient to prove an early connexion with that region.“ 

Both tradition, then, and nomenclature favour the view that Greeks and 
‘Pelasgians ’ from Thessaly may have settled in Crete at a date far anterior 
to that of the Dorian conquest of Peloponnésos, and it follows that among 
those who used the curious Cretan script of Mycenaean and earlier times 
there may well have been men of Hellenic speech. 

The archaeological evidence points the same way. Although on the 
present occasion it is impossible to go into the evidence in detail I may say 
that my own researches into the prehistoric antiquities of Crete have brought 
home to me the impression of their great homogeneity. From Kissamos 
and Kydonia in the extreme West to Praesos and Itanos in the extreme East 
the same characteristic forms are perpetually recurring. The same type of 
Mycenaean culture, with certain vances of its own, is common to the whole 
island. The same rude terracotta images occur throughout, and, as far as our 
evidence reaches, the funereal rite of enclosing the bones of the dead in 
painted hut-urns enclosed in ¢holoi, at times excavated out of the rock, was 
as widely diffused. Diversity of race may have eventually led to some local 
differentiation. It looks as if the later class of seal-stones with pictographic 


44 E.g. Larissa, the ancient name for Gortyna be compared with Trikka. There was also a 
according to Steph. Byz. (s.v.), Gortyn itself Cretan A/agnésia, according to some accounts 
comparing with Gyrtén in Perrhachia (Bechtel, founded by Magnétes from Thessaly (Parthen. 
cited by Busolt, Gr. Gesch. 1°, 330, note); rot. c. 5). These parallels extend to Mace- 
Phaestos, Phalanna (cf. too Phalasarna), and  donia ; compare for instance Olous and Olyn- 
Boebé ave also found both in Crete and Thessaly. thos, Hicrapytna and Pydna and the river- 
Tritta, an old name for Knosés, may possibly names Axos and Axios, 
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symbols were the special product of the surviving representatives of the 
aboriginal race in the East of the island, while on the Southern slopes of Ida,— 
to judge by the relics found in Kamares grotto,—pottery of archaic fabric 
continued to be produced in early Mycenaean times. Regarding them 
as a whole however, a great family likeness is perceptible in Cretan remains of 
this early period ; and, together with the general homogeneity, a remarkable 
continuity is observable. From about 900 B.c. onwards, to judge from the 
bronzes of the cave of Zeus, there was a strong Assyrianizing influence, due 
no doubt to Phoenician contact; but the archaeological break which at 
Mycenae itself and in the Greek mainland generally is perceptible in the 
centuries immediately preceding the days of the miscalled ‘ Archaic’ Greek 
art or, as we should now eall it, the Greek art of the ‘ Early Renaissance,’ is in 
Crete conspicuous by its absence. We have here what may be called late 
Mycenaean crossed by Oriental influences but still essentially continuous, a 
phenomenon which repeats itself in an almost identical aspect at Argos and in 
the Argive relics found at Kameiros. The break caused on the Greek mainland 
by the intrusion of a geometrical style of art fitting on to that of the 
Danubian valley and the Hallstatt culture of Central Europe is reasonably 
connected with a tide of invasion from the North, of which the Dorian 
invasion of the Peloponnese represents the southernmost wave. But the 
Dorian invaders who are supposed to have been hurried on to Crete by the 
same migrating impulse—where have they left their mark on Cretan antiqui- 
ties? Certain geometrical elements came in no doubt, fibulae are found 
identical with those of the Dipylon or the Boeotian cemeteries, but the 
evolution of Cretan art is still in the main continuous. That there was at 
this period a fresh Dorian colonization of parts of Crete is probable: but the 
new comers were merged in the body of Dorian inhabitants already long settled 
in the island, and received from them the artistic traditions that they had 
themselves handed down from Mycenaean times. And in architecture at 
least, let it be remembered, it was the Dorian element that was to represent 
the true Mycenaean tradition. 

Another piece of archaeological evidence completely disposes of any 
difficulty that might be felt as to a colonization of Crete from such a com- 
paratively distant quarter as Thessaly in Mycenaean times. Mycenaean 
culture was early planted in the Thessalian coastlands, as appears from the 
tombs of that period discovered on the headland opposite Volo, the ancient 
Tolkos. But, among the vases found in these Thessalian tombs, is a peculiar 
class of one-handled pots displaying water-plants with arrowlike or 
cordiform leaves and waved lines below, apparently indicative of water. A 
vase of the same form but with a different ornamentation was found in 
Akropolis Grave No. IIT. at Mycenae,*® but in the Maket tomb at Kahun, now 
shown by Mr. Petrie to belong to Thothmes ITI.’s time, there was deposited a 


45 See Wolters, Mykenische Vasen aus dem occurs on a yase from Grave I. and another 


nirdlichen Gricchenland, Athen, Mitth. xiv. from Grave VI., as well as on a glass paste 
(1889) p. 262 sqq. ornament from Grave IIT. 
46 A leaf ornament of the same character 4” See above, p. 318, 
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pot not only of the same shape as the Thessalian examples but with an 
identical design. Joikos and the Nile Valley were thus either in direct 
commercial connexion, or at any rate supplied from the same source, as early as 
the fifteenth century B.C., and it cannot be doubted that Crete, lying between 
the two, formed an important link in the chain. The vegetable motive 
described is indeed a characteristic feature on Cretan gems of the Mycenaean 
period ** and will doubtless be eventually found to have played an important 
part in Cretan ceramics. The archaeological evidence makes it well-nigh 
certain that there was a direct intercourse between Crete and the famous 
Thessalian port at the period when, according to tradition, the first Dorian 
colonists along with Achaeans and Pelasgians found their way to the island 


from that very quarter. 
There are therefore good grounds for supposing that the Greek colonization 


in Crete goes back well into the period during which the primitive forms of 


script with which we are dealing were in general use in the island. As a 
matter of fact the later epigraphic monuments of more than one of the 
Dorian cities of Crete actually exhibit what appear to be survivals of some 
of the characters belonging to the prae-Phoenician script with which we are 
now dealing. Professor Halbherr has made to me the valuable suggestion 
that some of the characters brought to light by the present investigation had 
influenced the forms of certain letters that occur in the most archaic Greek 
inscriptions found in the island, while in other cases they seem actually to 
have survived as marks of division. Thus at Lyttos there is seen a form of O 
consisting of two concentric circles, with or without a central dot,*® identical 
with the symbol No. 2d of the pictographic series or 28 of the linear. At 
Eleutherna * and Oaxos *! there is found a form of Vau % which suggests 
a differentiation from the Phoenician Vau under the influence of the linear 
character No. 20 & On the other hand the double axe symbol occurs 
both at Gortyna™ and Lyttos ** as a mark of division.*! 

But in considering the possibility that this early script may have been 
made use of by men of Greek speech we cannot restrict our survey to Crete 
alone. The indications that we possess, at any rate in the case of the linear 
characters, point to a much wider diffusion, Mycenaean in its most compre- 
hensive sense. The early script that we find in Crete extends, as we have 
seen, to the Peloponnese, but quite apart from this phenomenon there is 
abundant evidence to show that the Mycenaean culture in the two areas, 
at least in its earlier stages, was singularly uniform in aspect. On this occa- 
sion it is impossible to enter into details, but it may be sufficient to say that 
the engraved Mycenaean gems found in Crete show a remarkable correspond- 
ence with those from-Mycenac itself, the Vaphio tomb and other Peloponne- 


48 See above, p. 323. is used to separate two very different clauses 

4° Comparetti, Leggi di Gortyna, &c., p. 201. 53 Op, cit. p. 434, Inser. No. 203, 1. 7. In 
50 Op, cit. p. 418, Inser. 194, 1.. 6. this case the sign is written horizontally in 
5) Op, cit. p. 402, Inser. 187, 1. 3. stead of vertically. 

52 Op. cit. p. 117, col. ix. 1. 43. In the note "4 At Corinth the same sign is used for E, in 


it is spoken of as ‘un segno insignificante.’ It | Pamphylia for 2. 
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sian sites. The art of the Vaphio gold vases finds itself an absolute counter- 
part on a fragment of a stone vessel presenting similar reliefs obtained by 
me on the site of Knésos. The cult-scenes on the gold rings find their 
nearest pendant on a Cretan example. A bronze figure of the same early 
type as that found at Tiryns, and another from Mycenae, has lately been dis- 
covered in a cave near Sybrita. In short, whichever way we look, we see 
Mycenaean art in Crete as it now begins to emerge before us displaying the 
same typical form that it bears in Peloponnésos. And few will be found to 
doubt that, whatever may have been the nationality of the dominant race in 
whose hands both in Crete and Peloponnesos this art first took its character- 
istic shape, in Peloponnesos at any rate it was taken over by Greek-speaking 
tribes. The close relation with Crete into which the royal house of Mycenae 
is brought in the Iliad and in Greek tradition generally becomes in this 
connexion of special interest. Atreus himself or his son Pleisthenés marries 
Aéropé the granddaughter of Minds, who in turn becomes the mother of 
Agamemnon and Menelaos. Idomeneus, the uncle of these, is the guest of 
the Argive princes—notably of Menelaos—and connected with them in the 
affairs of peace as well as war.°® According to local sagas Agamemnén 
himself founded the Cretan Mykénae™’ and other cities of the island. There 
are besides this a considerable number of local names common to Crete and 
the Peloponnese, but some at least of these may be due to the later wave of 
Dorian migration from Laconia and the Argolid. 

The early connexion between Crete and other parts of the Greek 
mainland, notably with Attica and Boeotia, is borne out by the same evidence 
of tradition and nomenclature. In the case of Boeotia indeed it is tempting 
to see in the peculiar form of the £ a trace of the influence of the linear 
or pictographic symbol resembling a four-barred gate. 

Incomplete then as our evidence still is, it tends to show that the use 
of early script with which we are dealing may have been shared both on 
the mainland and in Crete itself by men of Greek speech. The data at 
our disposal seem to warrant the conclusion that the diffusion of this early 
system of writing was in fact conterminous with that of the Mycenaean form 
of culture. The pictographic class of seal-stones seems to have been princi- 
pally at home in Crete, though the example from Sparta in the Ashmolean 
Museum should not be left out of sight. But the linear script had evidently 
a very wide range. In Crete itself the linear characters occur on a greater 
variety of materials than the more pictorial forms. In the Peloponnese they 
are found not only at Mycenae itself but at Nauplia, they reappear at Menidi 
and at Siphnos, and in Egypt they are found on the early potsherds of 
Kahun and Gurob. In Cyprus we find a closely allied system, which had 
also diffused itself along the coastlands of Asia Minor, surviving into classical 
times. It further appears that very similar signs had invaded the coast of 





55 See especially Hoeck, Areia, ii. p. 397, 58 K.g. Amykla, Therapnae, Pharae, Boiae, 
sqq. Tegea, Arkades, Lampé (or Lappa). Cf. Busolt, 

58 J]. iv. 256 sqqg., and cf. 77. iii. 230 sqq. Gr, Geschichte, 2nd ed, p. 329 sqq. 

&7 Vell, Pater. i. 1. 
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Canaan. There can be no doubt that many of the marks referred to above 
as found on the potsherds of Tell el Hesy, which has been identified with the 
ancient Lachish, belong to the same system as the linear characters of the 
Aegean and Egyptian deposits. May we suppose that both in this case and at 
Kahun and Gurob these marks were originally derived from a Cretan or 
Aegean source ? The appearance in the later strata at Tell el Hesy of Aegean 
painted pottery, including a fragment representing a bird which resembles 
one from the sixth Akropolis tomb at Mycenae, certainly points to an 
influence from this side. 

The evidence as a whole reveals a very direct relation between the 
linear forms and the Mycenaean form of culture in its most typical shape. 
On the Goulds cup, the Knosos amethyst, the prehistoric walls of the same 
site, the vase-handles of Mycenae itself, it appears on objects of the character- 
istically Mycenaean class. In short there seems every reason to believe that 
this quasi-alphabetic group of signs represents the typical form of Mycenaean 
script. 

The pictographic series on the other hand may be regarded as 
more local in distribution and as the special property of the indigenous 
Cretan stock, who appear to have continued to use this less developed form 
of picture-writing at atime when their neighbours had generally adopted 
what may be a more simplified form of script. To this pictographic or 
hieroglyphic group I would provisionally give the name of ‘ Eteocretan.’ 
That it lived on in Crete into Mycenaean times is proved by a variety of 
evidence and that it belonged to a people largely under Mycenaean influence 
is also clear enough. But it does not seem to have been so widely current 
amongst the Aegean peoples of the Mycenaean age as the linear system. 

In comparing the two groups the first question that naturally suggests 
itself is: How far does the pictographic or ‘ Eteocretan’ series represent the 
parent stock out of which the linear or ‘Mycenaean’ system proper may be 
supposed to have been evolved ? 

That there is a connexion between the two systems is certain. Not only 
do both groups of characters occur on seal-stones of the same typical form, 
but in some cases the linear forms are seen accompanied by signs belonging to 
the hieroglyphic class. On the four-sided stone Fig. 36, two facets of 
which are occupied by purely ornamental designs, we find the two remaining 
sides occupied respectively by a figure of a man, which may be taken to have 
an ideographic signification, and a group of three linear signs. On the 
triangular seal-stone Fig. 29 we see another group of three linear characters 
preceded by a sign which represents a simplification of the eye-symbol that 
recurs on several stones of the purely hieroglyphic series, and on the 
remaining side two other pictographic characters. On Fig. 30 two sides are 
filled with linear characters, while the third exhibits what is possibly a rude 
version of the hippocamp symbol. Moreover on the stone vase-handle 
from Mycenae we see the quasi-alphabetic forms accompanied by a more 
pictorial representation which closely resembles an early form of the ‘ broad 
arrow’ symbol as seen on some of the Cretan stones, It is a noteworthy fact 
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that a similar mixed usage of pictographs and alphabetic forms occurs on 
early Sabaean inscriptions. Thus on two Sabaean gravestones a pair of eyes 
appear above the inscription.*” In another case a bull’s head, a pictographic 
rendering of the personal name Taur, appears at the beginning of the 
inscription.” In Greek archaeology this combined usage of letters and 
symbol is curiously illustrated by the signatures of magistrates and officials, 
which are often reduplicated in the same way."! 

This mixed usage is a clear proof of the overlapping of the two classes 
of script with which we are now dealing. Abundant evidence indeed has 
been already accumulated that at any rate in the Eastern part of Crete the 
pictographic signs continued to be used by a people in other respects under 
the full influence of Mycenaean culture. 

Again several of the signs that take their place in the pictographic 
series are themselves practically linear. Among these may be mentioned 
the concentric circles (No. 2d, ¢), the loop (No. 80), the S and X-shaped forms, 
the gate or shutter and some forms of the ‘ broad arrow.’ 

This tendency to linearization perceptible in the hieroglyphic series might 
by itself suggest the possibility that we had here the prototypes of quasi- 
alphabetic forms. I had even, as already observed, set to work to simplify 
and reduce to linear shape the pictographic symbols that occurred on the 
first seal-stones that came under my notice before I was yet acquainted with 
the linear class. More limited as was then my material the results thus 
experimentally arrived at led me to the conclusion that the Cretan hieroglyphs 
might eventually prove to supply the origin of a system of script closely 
approaching the syllabaries used in Cyprus and parts of Anatolia at a later 
date. 

It was therefore the more satisfactory to find this « priori supposition 
confirmed by the subsequent discovery in Crete itself of an independent linear 
system of writing containing in several cases forms corresponding to the 
simplified versions of the hieroglyphs that I had already worked out. 

Of course it is not to be expected that all or even a large proportion of 
types represented in any given pictographic or hieroglyphic system should 
recur in a series of alphabetic or syllabic characters derived from it. The 
pictographic method of writing necessarily involves the use of a very large 
number of signs, while on the other hand an alphabet or syllabary can only 
be arrived at by a rigorous system of limitation and selection. Out of the 
seventy odd ‘hieroglyphic’ signs from the Cretan stones—a number which 
will no doubt be largely increased by future discoveries—it would not be 
reasonable to expect more than a limited set of correspondences with the 
linear forms, especially when it is borne in mind that of this linear system 
too we have as yet probably little more than a fragment before us. 

The correspondences that do occur between the two systems are never- 
theless of so striking a kind as to warrant us in believing that there is a real 








59 Glaser, Mittheilungen iiber einige aus 6 Op. cit. p. 825. 
meiner Sammlung stammende NSabdische In- 61 See above, p. 273. 
schriften, &c., pp. 304 and 326, 
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relationship. In instituting the comparisons below the pictographic signs 
referred to have been taken from the somewhat advanced types represented 
on the Mycenaean seal-stones of Eastern Crete. But inasmuch as the linear 
forms overlap this conventionalized pictorial class and go back themselves, as 
already shown, to a very early date, it would not be literally true to say that 
they are derived from pictographs in the stage represented by these ‘ Eteo- 
cretan’ seals. The actual prototypes of the linear forms would probably have 
been pictographs of a ruder ‘ graffito’ and almost linear type themselves, such 
as we find on some of the most archaic Cretan stones and on the whorls of 
the earliest settlements at Hissarlik. But, these allowances being made, the 
later pictorial series of which alone we have a fairly copious record seems in 
certain cases to supply a probable clue to the origin of the linear signs. 

In instituting the comparisons between the pictographic and linear signs 
as sketched in the annexed diagram (Table III.) it has been found useful to 
introduce a certain number of Cypriote forms as supplementing the Aegean 
types at present known to us. But,in addition to this, the parallels presented 
by the linearized pictographs to Semitic letter-forms are in several cases so 
striking that I have not hesitated to include these in the table of comparisons. 
There have been also added certain Greek letters cither of uncertain origin, 
like the y, or presenting forms like the Boeotian four-barred E or the Cretan 
O with a concentric circle,” which apparently go back to prototypes earlier 
than any existing Semitic models. In the case of Zayin I have even had 
recourse to the Sabaean form as very probably in this case representing the 
completer shape of the letter. These Semitic comparisons recall certain 
parallels presented by some of the linear Aegean signs included in Table I. 
Nos. 10, 24, and 25 of the series there represented much resemble forms 
of Gimel and Lamed, while No, 14 suggests a reduplicated Yod. 

The annexed table of comparisons both in its general bearing on the origin 
of Aegean and possibly Cypriote letters from pictographic originals and in 
the special parallels that it supplies to Semitic forms must certainly be taken 
to throw a suggestive light on the vexed question of the origin of the Phoe- 
nician alphabet. If it once can be shown that in Crete and the Aegean 
coastlands a primitive system of picture-writing gave birth to a linear 
syllabary akin to that of Cyprus, the possibility that the Phoenician forms 
may after all have had a non-Egyptian origin becomes distinctly greater. If 
in this Aegean region an ox’s head or a fence or tree assumed linear forms 
practically identical with those that bear the names of the same or similar 
objects in the Phoenician series, what good reason is there for supposing that 
the same phenomenon may not have repeated itself in other parts of the 
same East Mediterranean basin ? 

Some of the parallels with Semitic names and forms, as will be seen 
from the following examples, are altogether startling. 

On the remarkable perforated disk (Fig. 11) from the Phaestos deposit a 
rude and elongated figure of a horned animal—apparently a bull or ox— 


62 See p. 260 
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uppears in conjunction with a linear symbol FY. On the other side of the same 
stone the head of the same animal like an y upside down is followed by the 
same symbol GY. The A is thus brought into direct connexion with the bull or 
ox. Ona seal-stone again (Fig. 26a) we find a pictorial representation of an 
ox’s head accompanied by other symbols, while on the pendant from Arbi 
(Fig. 16) occurs what seems to be a linear form of the same, standing by 
itself. It cannot be doubted that the A symbol of the Cretan series is derived 
from an ox’s head. If we turn to Phoenicia we find the same symbol with a 
record of its pictographic original in its name Alef=an ox. According to De 
Rougé’s theory however, which still holds the field, we are asked to believe 
that in Phoenicia the symbol, notwithstanding its name, was derived from 
the hieratic representation of an eagle. 

In Crete we see the double axe linearized into a symbol X, like a closed 
X or two crossed Z’s. From the occurrence of this symbol as equivalent to 
Z on the Sabaean inscriptions there seem to be good reasons for believing 
that the original Semitic form of Zayin was of this shape, and Zayin is 
generally translated ‘ weapons, which would find its natura! explanation in 
the pictograph of the double axe. But the received derivation is from the 
hieratic sketch of a flying duck. The Cretan pictograph for a tree is 
reduced to the same form as the Phoenician Samekh =a post, the origin of 
which is by De Rougé’s theory traced to the hieratie degradation of an 
Egyptian chair-back. The two Cretan pictographs which may stand for a gate, 
fence, or shutter and the accompanying linear forms are practically identical 
with the Semitic Cheth =‘a fence’ and He, supposed to mean a window." 
Here again form and name correspond in both cases, but we are asked to 
believe that the Phoenician forms are descended respectively from a sieve and’ 
a maeander. The eye is one of the commonest of the Cretan pictographs, 
and the Phoenician Ain, signifying ‘an eye, for which even De Rongé’s 
ingenuity failed to discover an Egyptian prototype, is the natural linearization 
of a similar form. 

The Cypriote system, as we have seen, seems to fit on to the Cretan and 
‘ Aegean.’ But if we examine the Cypriote syllabary we are struck in the 
same way with the close parallelism of many of the forms with those of the 
Phoenician alphabet. These resemblances have been accounted for by a 
supposed process of assimilation due to the preponderating influence of the 
Semitic forms. But now that it is becoming clear that the Cypriote syllabary 
represents a branch of a very much older system, which appears in Crete, the 
Peloponnese and elsewhere long before we have any record of Phoenician 
writing, the ground is cut away from any such theory. 

The matter seems at first sight to be complicated by the fact that the 
Cypriote characters that bear the greatest resemblance to Phoenician forms 
have in all cases a different phonetic value. The sign which answers to He 
in the Semitic series reappears in Cypriote as equivalent to 77. In the 
same way Zaw becomes lo, Gimel, ko, and Yod, ni. 


63 The Boeotian E with four bars, introduced He resembling the pictograph No. 4. 
in the Plate, rather points to an older form of 4 See Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, p. 171. 
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But these phonetic divergences can be accounted for by a very simple 
supposition—which may indeed be now regarded as something more than a 
mere theoretic possibility. Supposing that throughout a considerable part 
of the East Mediterranean basin a pictographic system of communication 
had grown up analogous in its earliest stage to the picture-writing in use 
among the North American Indians, such pictorial signs would have had, as 
they still have amongst savage races at the present day, a currency beyond 
the limit of individual languages. The signs would in fact have been ideo- 
graphic and independent of language. But as the system became more 
conventionalized and developed and finally gave birth to a kind of linear 
shorthand of the original picture-writing, the figures which had stood for 
individual objects and ideas would in due course acquire a shortened 
phonetic value representing syllables and letters. And, as a necessary con- 
sequence of this process, these signs, though they may have been derived from 
what was originally a widely current pictorial stock, would now take the 
phonetic values imposed by the language spoken by individual tribes. The 
old picture of an ox or an ox’s head would have been generally intelligible. 
But reduced to the linear stage the ox’s head might be an A in one country 
and a B in another. 

It looks as if some process of this kind had actually occurred on the 
coasts and islands of the Aegean and the further Mediterranean shores. The 
Cretan pictographs give us a good warrant for believing—what even without 
such evidence common sense would lead us to expect—that a primitive 
system of picture-writing had existed in the Aegean lands at a very remote 
period. The antiquity of these figures is indeed in some cases curiously 
brought out by the fact already pointed out that they actually exhibit the 
actions of a primitive gesture-language. Furthermore we see certain 
ideographic forms no doubt once widely intelligible on the coasts and 
islands of the Eastern Mediterranean reduced to linear signs which find 
close parallels in Cyprus and Phoenicia. Finally, some of the names of the 
Phoenician letters lead us back to the same pictographic originals which in 
Crete we find actually existing. 

To the Phoenicians belongs the credit of having finally perfected this 
system and reduced it to a purely alphabetic shape. Their acquaintance 
with the various forms of Egyptian writing no doubt assisted them in this 
final development. Thus it happened that it was from a Semitic source and 
under a Semitic guise that the Greeks received their alphabet in later days. 
But the evidence now accumulated from Cretan soil seems at least to 
warrant the suspicion that the earlier elements out of which the Phoenician 
system was finally evolved were largely shared by the primitive inhabitants 
of Hellas itself. So far indeed as the evidence at our disposal goes, the 
original centre of this system of writing should be sought nearer Crete than 
Southern Syria. The natural script of the Semites was the cuneiform, 
derived from their ancient contact with Chaldaea, and which, as we know 


- from the Tell-el-Amarna tablets and other sources, was still the dominant 


script of Syria and Palestine at a time when ‘ Minoan’ Crete and Mycenaean 
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Greece had, as we have seen already, evolved independent systems of writing 
both pictographic and linear. 

In view of these facts it is at least worth while to weigh the possibility 
that the rudiments of the Phoenician writing may after all have come in part at 
least from the Aegean side. The more the relics of Mycenaean culture 
are revealed to us the more we see how far ahead of their neighbours 
on the Canaanite coasts the Aegean population then was in arts and 
civilization. The spread of their commerce led them to seek planta- 
tions in the Nile Valley and the Mediterranean outlets of the Arabian 
and Red Sea trade. The position was the reverse of that which meets 
our eye at a later date. It was not Sidon that was then planting 
mercantile settlements on the coasts and islands of Greece. Those were the 
days when Philistine Askalon weighed heavily on Sidon herself ;® when the 
Viking swarms from the Aegean isles and the neighbouring coastlands 
were a thorn in the side of the Egypt of Thothmes ITI. and his successors. 
But the relies of Aegean civilization now brought to light at Tell-el-Amarna 
and the Fayoum, like those found at Lachish, show that there was another 
besides the purely piratical side to the expeditions of these maritime races. 
Barbaric invasion and migration followed as usual the routes of more peaceful 
commerce, and, as in the case of the Northmen, the Viking period of the 
Aegean peoples was succeeded, at least as early as the twelfth century B.c., 
by a period of fixed settlement of which the name of Palestine, the land of 
the Philistines, is the abiding historic landmark. 

In considering the possible influence of the early Aegean script on the 
Semitic races, the colonization of the Southern coasts of Canaan by the 
Philistines and their kin is of primary importance. The commercial instinct 
of the invaders is well brought out by the occupation of Gaza, lying on the 
trunk-line of commerce between Syria and the Nile Valley and forming at 
the same time the Mediterranean goal of the South Arabian trade-route.™ 
The Southern district in which lay Gaza seems to have been the special 
possession of the Cherethites,°* who at times give their name to the whole 
Philistine confederation—a name which in the Septuagint version of Ezekiel © 
and Zephaniah “ is translated by Kpires. Gaza itself bore the title of 
Minéa ™ and according to Stephanus was the legendary foundation of Minds 
and his brothers. Its chief god Marnas was identified with Zeus Krétagenés.” 


65 Cf, Justin xviii. 3. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
86 On a stélé at Karnak Thothmes III. isp. 181 sqgg. As ‘the natural outpost across the 
made to show his majesty to the Danénas of desert from Egypt’ it played the same part 


the Isles ‘as a lion that sleeps upon the car- that Damascus did with reference to Assyria. 

cases.’ This implies that the Danénas were - ® T, Sam, xxx. 14. 

already molesting the coasts of Egypt. The O20. xxv. 16: 

Maket tomb (see above, p. 318) and other 7050 i, 5. 

archaeological sources give evidence of more 7 Steph. Byz. s.v. Murda, 

peaceful contact between Egypt and the Aegean ” Steph. Byz. s.v. Tafa; cf. Hoeck, K7reta, 

peoples in the early reigns of the Eighteenth ii. 869. The name Marnas was erroneously 

Dynasty. brought into connexion with the Cretan Martis 
*7 On the importance of Gaza in the ancient |= Maiden, which appears in Britomartis. 


geography of Palestine see especially G. A. 
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The central district of Philistia seems to have been occupied by the tribe 
from whose name that of the Philistines was itself in all probability derived, 
the Pulasati™ ‘trom the middle of the sea’ who played such a prominent 
part in the invasions of Egypt under Ramses III. and Merenptah, and whose 
name when brought into connexion with that of the Cretans curiously recalls 
the S20 TleXacryo/,"4 so early settled in the island side by side with ’Ereo- 
xpntes, Achaians—probably the Akayvas of the same Egyptian monuments— 
and Dorians. Another member of this group of Aegean and West Anatolian 
peoples whose maritime enterprise was now a terror to Egypt and its border- 
lands was the Takkara,—ex hypothesi Teucri, the eponymus of whose race 
whether he appears at Salamis or Troy is doubly connected with Crete. 
These people are brought into close connexion with the Pulasati and 
Danonas (presumably Danai) in the expeditions against Egypt, and from an 
interesting notice in the Golenischeff Papyrus ” it appears that Dore or Dor 
on the coast of Canaan was already by about 1100 B.c. known as a city of 
the Takkaras. In Greek legend this city was founded by ‘ Doros the son of 
Poseidén’‘® and its inhabitants were known as Aqpveis.’ The names are 
certainly suggestive, and in days when Ionians and probably Achaians were 
already mentioned in Egyptian records a trace of a Dorian element on these 
shores hardly need surprise us. That among the various elements from the 
Aegean coastlands who took part in the Philistine Confederation men of Greek 
stock may already have found a place as early as the twelfth or eleventh 
century B.C, can no longer at least be regarded as an improbable hypothesis. 
It is perhaps not without some actual warrant in fact, that in the Septuagint 
version of Isaiah *® the Philistines themselves are translated by “EXAnves. 
Hebrew tradition is unanimous in bringing the Philistines from the 
‘Isle of Kaphtor.’ ‘Island’ here may simply mean distant coasts such as those 
of the Aegean in general, but the alternative form of Cherethim applied to 
the same people certainly indicates that, in so far as-it stands for an island, 
Kaphtor should be applied to Crete rather than Cyprus. This consideration 
lends an additional interest to the suggestion that Kaphtor may be connected 
with Kefto, whence came the people who of all those represented on Egyptian 
monuments most clearly show Mycenaean characteristics. Their costume, 
their peaked shoes and leggings, the dressing of the hair, the characteristic 


ood 
vessels they are represented as bearing to Thothmes III., show the closest 


73 See W. Max Miiller, Asien und Europa 
nach altagyptischen Denkmédlern, 1898, p. 889. 

** De Rougé Chabas, who transliterates 
‘ Pulasati’ as ‘Pelestas,’ had already identified 
them with the Pelasgians in his Antiquité 
historique. So too Renan (Histoire générale 
des langues sémitiques, 14, p. 58): ‘Une hy- 
pothese trés vraisemblable, adoptée par les meil- 
leurs exégetes et ethnographes, fait venir les 
Philistins de Crete. Le nom seul de Plishti... 
rappelle celui des Pélasges.’ This view also 
commends itself to Maspéro (Hist. Ane. des 
peuples d’Orient, p. 312). W. Max Miiller 


(op. cit. p. 368), while admitting the possibility 
that the Pulasati are Philistines, rejects the 
view that they are Pelasgians. But he accepts 
the identification of the Shardin, Turshas, 
Akayvas, and Jevanas, with Sardinians, Tyrseni, 
Achaians, and Ionians. 

7° W. Max Miiller, Asien wnd Europa nach 
alldgyptischen Denkmdlern, p. 388. 

76 Steph. Byz. s.v. Ad@pos. 
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parallels with Mycenaean forms. This parallelism, as shown by the Pelo- 
ponnesian remains such as the wall-paintings of Mycenae, the shape and 
ornament of the gold cups and vases and notably the figures on the Vaphio 
cups, has already been pointed out.’? The identification of the Kefti with the 
Phoenicians has been further shown to rest on a confusion of Ptolemaic 
times.8° The ruddy hue of the Kefti chiefs in the Theban paintings,—which 
seems to be the Egyptian way of rendering the rosy European cheeks,*!—as 
well as their dress and facial type are clearly non-Semitic. 

Isolated resemblances such as those presented by the brouze figure from 
Latakia, the Syrian Laodicea, now in the Louvre, or by the details of some 
Hittite or early Cilician reliefs cannot weigh against the much greater 
conformity with Mycenaean types, and, to the Peloponnesian examples already 
cited, my own researches now enable me to add a striking array of Cretan 
parallels. Here it may be sufficient to say that throughout Eastern and 
Central Crete the commonest types of Mycenaean gems show as their princi- 
pal designs a series of vessels evidently representing originals in the precious 
metals, some with beaked spouts, some with S-shaped double handles and 
slender bases which reproduce several of the most characteristic types of the 
vessels offered by the Kefti chiefs to Thothmes IIT. on the Theban tombs. 
The men of the Vaphio cups, who present such a striking resemblance to 
the Kefti tributaries as seen in the walls of the Rekhmara tomb, recur with 
the same flowing locks on a fragment of a stone vessel from Kndsos. It is 
true that if on the one hand the Keftd folk are brought into connexion with 
the people ‘of the islands of the sea,’ * on the other hand they are found in 
the company of Hittites and of men of Kadesh and Tunep (Daphné) and 
the Upper Rutenu of Inner Palestine. But if, as there is good reason for 
believing, the carrying trade of the East Mediterranean was at this time 
largely in Mycenaean hands, these associations and perhaps the tribute of 
silver and copper—it may be from Cilicia and Cyprus—that the Kefti bore 
in addition to their artistic vases would be accounted for without difficulty. 








79 This comparison, first instituted by Puch- touched by Mycenaean culture in comparatively 
stein, has been further brought out by Stein- late times, but it was never, certainly, a centre 
dorfi, Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1892, p.12sqq. of its propagation. ‘The early Mycenaean spiral 

® In the Canopus Decree ‘ Kefti’ is trans- work, such as is seen on the Kefti vases, is foreign 
lated éo.wixn, which led Ebers and other Egypt- to Cypriote remains. On the Cilician mainland 
ologists to accept the identification of the Kefti Mycenaean traces altogether fail us. The 
with Phoenicians. W. Max Miiller however numerous engraved stones found there, amongst 
(Asien und Europa nach altigyptischen Denk- which I may mention some recently brought 





mdlern, p. 337) has shown how valueless the 
Ptolemaic tradition was in such matters. 
‘From the place in which the name appears— 
after Naharin and Heta—in early Egyptian 
lists, he himself concludes that it represents 
Cilicia. Steindorff, who also (op. cit. p. 15) 
rejects the identification with Phoenicia, is 
led to seck the Kefti in the Gulf of Issos 
or Cyprus. But, as noticed above, the 
archaeological evidence does not favour either 
Cilicia or Cyprus. Cyprus, as we know, was 


back by Mr. D. G. Hogarth from Ain-Tab, are 
of Hittite and non-Mycenaean character. 

8! Op. cit. p. 351. 

82 Longperier, Musée Napoléon, 21 ; Perrot et 
Chipiez, Phénicie, &c., 429, 430. 

83 In the Rekhmara inscription. 

‘# Tomb of Men-Kheper-ra-seneb, Mission 
urchéologique francaise au Caire, 5, 11, and ef. 
W. Max Miiller, op. cit. p. 347, and Steindorff, 
loc. cit. 
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The matter will appear even simpler if we may accept the view that the 
name of Kefté is to be identified with that of the Caphtor*®® whose inhabi- 
tants included both the Aegean islands and the coast of Canaan in their 
field of activity. The later confusion of their land with Phoenicia in the 
Canopus decree is in this connexion not without its significance. 

In considering the question of possible Philistine influence on the origin 
of the Semitic script it must always be borne in mind that the actual 
colonization of Palestine is only a comparatively late episode in a connexion 
which goes back to far earlier times. The parallels supplied by the more 
primitive class of Cretan seal-stones abundantly show that there was a 
lively intercourse between the Aegean island and the Easternmost Mediter- 
ranean coast as early as the third millennium before our era. Aegean enter- 
prise, according to Mr. Petrie’s researches, penetrated at an equally early date 
into Egypt, and of this again we have now the counter-proof in the Twelfth 
Dynasty Egyptian relics found in Cretan interments. Whether or not a 
‘ proto-Semitic ’ element may have existed in Crete itself and other parts of 
the Aegean world from very early times is a question beyond our present 
scope. Should this prove to have been the case it might simplify some 
problems that are at present enigmatic. There certainly seems to be a deep- 
lying community of early tradition between Crete and the Semitic world 
older than can be accounted for by Phoenician agencies of post-Mycenacan 
times. A river-name like Iardanos, Minds the Cretan Moses, Diktynna in 
some respects so closely akin to Derké and Atargatis, the evidence supplied 
by Mycenaean relics of the early cult of Astarte, are only a few of a series 
of suggestive indications. There are Thraco-Phrygian elements no doubt 
which must be set off against these, but the possibility that the later coloni- 
zation of Canaan by the Philistines and their allies was in part at least a 
return wave of Kuropeanized Semites cannot be altogether ignored. 

Conjecture apart, however, the evidence accumulated by the present 
inquiry may be fairly taken to establish certain fixed points in the early 
archaeology of Crete and the Aegean lands. Proofs have been given of the 
existence of a pictographic system of writing which in Eastern Crete at any 
rate survived into Mycenaean times, but the earlier stages of which, 
on the evidence of Cretan seal-stones, may be traced far back into the 
third millennium before our era. The pictographic system of Crete, which 
on the evidence of one stone at least extended to the Peloponnese, is itself of 
independent growth and, though perhaps modified by Egyptian influences, 
is not a mere copy of Egyptian forms. In the Aegean world it occupies 
the same position as is occupied by the ‘ Hittite’ hieroglyphs in Asia Minor 
or Northern Syria, and it must in all probability be regarded as a sister 
system with distinct points of affinity and perhaps shading off into the 

8> Eber’s suggestion that Caphtor = ‘Kaft- name Keftd has nevertheless a real connexion 
vere’ or Great Kefté (which he assumed on the with Caphtor: ‘Ist der Name Kefté (the or- 
strength of the Canopus decree to be Phoenicia) thography approved by him, p. 337) auszu- 


is rejected by W. Max Miiller (op. cit. p. 390), sprechen so ist allerdings der Anklang mehr als 
who however expresses the opinion that the  zufallig.’ 
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other by intermediate phases. The pictorial forms are intimately connected 
with a system of linear signs which also goes back to a high antiquity, 
but which in certain cases at least may be referred with some confidence 
to a pictographic origin. These linear signs are of wide Aegean range, 
they fit on to the syllabaries of Anatolia and Cyprus and show besides 
many striking points of affinity with Semitic letters. They are found in 
Egypt at an early date in the wake of Aegean influences and seem to have 
been the common property of the Mycenaean civilization. 

The evidence of the Cretan seal-stones to which these remarkable 
results are mainly due does not end here. In many other ways they 
throw a new and welcome light on the early culture of the Hellenic world. 
The implements and instruments of Crete in Mycenaean times are here 
before us. The elements are present for the reconstruction in one case at 
least of a great decorative design. The pursuits of the possessors of the 
seals are clearly indicated, the ships that they sailed in, the primitive lyres 
to which they sang, the domestic animals that they tended, the game that 
they hunted, the duodecimal numeration that they employed. On _ the 
earlier seals we are able to trace the beginnings of this Aegean culture to an 
age much more remote than the great days of Mycenae. We see before us 
the prototypes of more than one of the characteristic forms of Mycenaean 
times. Here are its familiar vases in an earlier stage of development, its 
decorative beads approaching more and more the primitive clay button, its 
butterflies and polyps and even its mysterious lion-headed beings. Above all 
we find abundant proofs of a close coutact with the Egypt of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and of the taking over of the spiral system that characterizes 
the scarab decoration of that period. We can thus, as already pointed out, trace 
to its transported germ the origin of that spiral system which were afterwards 
to play such an important part not in Mycenaean art alone but in that of 
a vast European zone. On the other side we find at this same early period, 
which may be roughly characterized as the middle of the third millennium 
before our era, accumulated proof of a close connexion with the Easternmost 
Mediterranean shores. The camel, perhaps the ostrich, was already familiar 
to the Cretan merchants and the ivory seals of Canaan were hung from their 
wrists. Already at that remote period Crete was performing her allotted 


part as the stepping-stone of Continents. 
ARTHUR J. EVANS 
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THREE KARIAN SITES: TELMIISSOS, KARYANDA, 
TARAMPTOS. 


THE inscription published below was discovered in June, 1893, built 
into a house in the small village of Pelen, which lies in the interior of the 
peninsula of Myndos, in the upper valley of a stream flowing southwards past 
Episkopi into the Gulf of Kos (Adm. Charts 1546, 1604); but which is not 
marked in any map hitherto. The stone is a block of the local grey lime- 
stone, and was much encrusted with whitewash ; after a little cleaning, how- 
ever, the reading became sufficiently clear. The inscription came from the 
ruins of a large church which stands about two miles east of Pelen, on the 
ridge between the valley of Pelen and that of Ghidl to the east of it, at the 
point where the mountain road traverses the hills from Far¢éliah towards 
Budrum. The church is built upon the ruins of a Karian or Hellenic build- 
ing, of large roughly squared stones, with the broad draft down the angles 
which is characteristic of the pre-Mausolean masonry of this neighbour- 
hood. The site is much overgrown with thick shrubs, but enough can be 
made out to confirm the evidence of the inscription that this is the site of 
the temple of Apollo Telmisseus. We did not, however, find any other 
traces of inscriptions. 

There are no remains of a city in the immediate neighbourhood, but on 
the summit of the cliffof Kara-Dagh, under the west end of which the temple 
is situated, and at a height above the sea of about 1800 feet, are the remains 
of a small Karian town (A in the picture), defended on the north by the cliff, 
which is unassailable for two or three miles, and on the other sides by a 
semicircle of wall. The space within the fortifications is occupied by a few 
large buildings of solid masonry, the largest being that on the summit. This 
is the ‘fortress or ruin’ marked in the Admiralty Chart No. 1546, and on 
Kiepert’s map. On another summit (B) about three-quarters of a mile 
further south a forest-fire has recently revealed another Karian fastness of 
somewhat greater extent, containing within its nearly circular wall a large 
number of smaller houses, These are in good preservation, and several of 
them retain their door lintels in position. They are of slighter masonry than 
those of (A), but in both cases the material is the rough slabby limestone of 
the immediate neighbourhood. The outer wall of (A) has every appearance 
of having been intentionally razed; that of (B) has been thrown outwards in 
some places, but in others is almost perfect. 

On a third and rather higher ridge about half a mile to the east of (B), 
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commanding a fine view east and west, but itself invisible from the Ghiol 
valley by reason of the great cliff, is a very large and fine example of a 
tomb (c) peculiar, so far as we know, to this district. It appears to be an 
adaptation of the circular tumulus to sepulchral necessities of which we are at 
present ignorant, as all the examples hitherto examined have been completely 
rifled. Its peculiarity is that the central chamber is circular and very large, 
and that the inner and outer surfaces of the ring wall are so far from being 
concentric that, whereas at one point the masonry is only three or four feet 
thick, it increases in thickness towards the opposite side so much as to con- 
tain within itself several small rooms—in this case three—which open out of 
the central chamber. The outer door of the latter is not, as might be 
expected, in the thinnest part of the wall, but at one side, and in the same 
line with it is, in this instance, a long trench, excavated in the floor of the 
chamber, and covered with massive transverse slabs. 
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Fic. 1.—TELMIssos From THE NortH-West. The Temple site is on the saddle between the 
two valley-heads of Ghidl and Pelen. The two towns A and B, and the Tomb ¢, are indicated : a 
third town is reported on an upland behind Kara-Dagh. Pelen village is half an hour to the right. 

(From a sketch by J.L.M.) 


The inner wall slopes inwards-and-upwards, as if designed to be carried 
up into a false dome, like that of the ‘beehive’ tombs of Mykenae; but the 
existing remains are not sufficient to show that this was certainly the case, 
especially considering the great diameter of these monuments (average about 
50 feet), and the fact that, unlike the Mykenaean tombs, they are built 
wholly above ground. Perhaps the slope of the inner wall is a survival from 
the plan of the simple tumulus, long after the roofed form had become 
obsolete. This very remarkable type of tomb is not common. The four 
examples known to us hitherto will be described together hereafter in greater 
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detail. They are generally associated with circular tumuli of simple con- 
struction and smaller dimensions, and containing only one chamber, which is 
rectangular. 

At Telmissos, however, no simple tumuli or other sepulchral monu- 
ments have yet been seen. The chambered tomb (c) evidently belongs to 
one or other of the hill-cities (A) and (B). (A) must originally have been a 
place of considerable strength, as the precipice on the north and east is im- 
pregnable, and the wall was of great thickness, The natural and artificial 
defences of (B) were much weaker, the rocks on the south and north being 
easily scalable, but surmounted by no masonry. We may conjecture that 
(A) was the ancient Karian or Lelegian town of Telmissos, the original resi- 
dence of the priestly yévos, and perhaps the site of the original temple. The 
meaner and more crowded houses in (B) and its inferior strength make it 
probable that here dependents of the yévos resided. The great tomb on (c) 
may well be the ancestral burial-place of the yévos. 

The site of the temple on a thickly-wooded ridge almost underneath 
the precipice of (A) is quite in accord with our information that the responses 
here given were derived from augury. And the steep cliffs of the Kara-Dagh 
are the haunt of innumerable vultures and other birds. Where there has 
been an ‘oracle the first thing we look for is a spring. Here there is no 
spring; that which feeds the stream running past the village of Ghidl rises a 
considerable distance below, but we get some very good water to drink from 
a Turkish encampmont at the foot of (B), close to the road and a little south 
of the cistern (cf. the rapQévos ddpevouévy in the passage from Arrian cited 
below, p. 379). 

The site of the Karian Telmissos was conjecturally placed by Leake at 
Ghiol, and he turns out to be very nearly right, for the modern village of 
Ghiol is close below. This village is at some distance from the sea and the 
marsh from which it derives its name. Sir Charles Newton fixed Karyanda 
at Ghidl, by which he means of course not this modern village, but the shore 
in the neighbourhood of the marsh. In this we believe him to be unquestion- 
ably right. Karyanda was placed in the Admiralty Chart No. 1546, and in 
Kiepert’s last map, at Giu Sergiu (Guvernegik : Kiuvergini), the deep bay with 
ruins and traces of a road, south-east of Tarandos Island; but for no adequate 
reason. There are now at least the two strongest reasons for not placing it 
there. This identification involved the assumption that the ancient name of 
the island now called Tarandos was Karyanda. There is no other island off 
Giu Sergiu, and Skylax says Kapvavéa vijcos nai modus nai AYunv. Now 
the ancient name of Tarandos was certainly Taramptos, for which there is no 
alternative site. It is mentioned in Jnscr. B.M. No. 896 1.18, where, curiously 
enough, the editor is silent on the subject. The sole alternative site for 
Karyanda is, as Newton shows, at Ghidl. 

We have this positive confirmation to add. A small bronze coin, now in 
Mr. Paton’s possession, was lately found at Ghi6l near the seashore, at a spot 
which was accurately pointed out to us. It proves to be a fourth century 
coin of autonomous Karyanda— 
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AE. 11 mm, diam. 

Female head of fine style with stephane, to r. 

Rev. Half Bull. KAPT. 

Compare Imhoof, Mon. Gr. p. 307; Head, Hist. Num. p. 522. 


The remains near the shore (marked in Admiralty Chart and in Kiepert) are 
all of Roman or Byzantine date, and would not in themselves speak for the 
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Fic. 2.—Norru Watt or Karyanpa, Looxine East (from a photograph). 


existence of a Hellenic town here; such remains being found in plenty in 
almost every bay along the coast, though nowhere so well preserved as here. 
But at the inland point marked ‘Tombs’ in the Admiralty Chart, and in- 
dicated also by Kiepert, on a ridge with a precipitous face southwards and 
eastwards towards Ghidl village, and with a fairly steep slope northwards 
towards Rumbukiéi (Newton’s Roumelikioi), is a well-preserved Karian 
fortified town of considerable extent, with a partly demolished wall, and many 





Fie. 3..-West Towrr oF KAryanpa, Looxtne East ; citadel to the right ; cave tombs in the 
cliff below (from a photograph). 


terraces and house foundations inside. The wall has a fine projecting tower 
of polygonal work to cover the one easy approach from the west along the 
ridge, and on the highest point within is a citadel of finer, perhaps Hellenic, 
roughly isodomous masonry with the characteristic drafts down the angles. 
There are some rock tombs, completely rifled and used as goat-pens, in the 
cliff below the south wall, accessible by a narrow slope from the west; others, 
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similarly misused, in the western slope near Faréliah village; others, again, 
now used as a farmhouse, about half a mile below the fortress to the north, 
and nearer the seashore; and near the last-named an isolated sarcophagus 
cut out of a knoll of rock. 

Karyanda was probably one of the towns incorporated by Mausolos with 
Halikarnassos, together with Telmissos and the nameless fortresses of Ghiuk 
Chalar and Alizetin, which we hope to describe in detail later. The known 
coins are all of earlier date than his, and no evidences have appeared of its 
independent existence afterwards. 

W. R. Paton. 
J. L. MyRes. 


INSCRIPTION ON A LIMESTONE BLOCK. 


E.O..NT9.KOIN . TEAMISZEQNETTEIAHTTOSIAEOSTTOSIAEOY 
YTTAPX QNANHPKAAOSKAIAPAQOSKAIEYZEBQEMENAIAKEIME 
NOZTATTPOSTONAPXHFETHNTOYFENOYSATTOAAQNATEA 
MIZSHPIAOZTOPFOSAETATTPOSTTANTASTEAMISSEISKAI 
FENOMENOSTEQANHQOPOSEY SEBQSKAIOSIQSEMETEAH 
TENTAZTOYSIASKAIEKAAAIEPHEENYIEPTETOYKOINOYTEAMIS 
TEQNKAITHETTOAEQSMETATETAYTAANEAE=ATOEKOY . 12. 
THNAYTHNITAAINAEITOYPFIANAAT1ANASMENOYAENI . . AOTO 
TIOIOYMENOSTHEAETTPOSTOOEIONEYSEBEIAZKAITHEITPOSTO 
KOINONOIAOSTOPFIAS THNMEFIETHNTTPONOIANTTOIOYMENO 
KAQOTITTPOAEAHAQTAIOYOENATEKAIPONTTAPAAEITTONTHE 
TTPOSTOTEAMIZEEQNITAHOOSEYNOIAS ETTIBAAOMENQN 
TINQNAIAMOISBHTEINTQNIEPQNXOPIQNFTAPAKAHOE!IZYTO 
TOYKOINOYANEAEZATOTHNEKAIKIANKAIAIATHEEAYTOY 
. TOYAHEATTOKATESTHEETQIOEQITHNXQPANEZHEQSTE 
. CZIAZKAITIMAZTQIATTOAAQNIZYMBEBHKENETTITEAEISOAITTAAIN 
. EETTIBAAOMENQNTINQNKATAAYSAITAAIAOMENATIMIA 
. QUIKOINQIKAIA@EAESOAITHNYTTAPXOYSANEKTTAAAIQN 
.» ONQNTEAMIZZEYZINATEAEIANYITEMEINENEKOYSIQE 
.. AIKOZKAIAIATHEEAYTOYTTPOSEAPEIAZATTOKATEZTHEENEIS 
.. . EZAPXHEYTTAPZASANTEAMIZEEYSINKA . ATTPOTIMHNATEAEIAN 
. TEPHDANIANOYT EATTEX OEIANOYTEEIZAIKAZTHPIATAENTAYOA 
headin eeied OYTETASETTITAEKKAHTAEKAIKIAZAAAAENTTASIONI 
TOOEIONEYSEBEIANKAITHNT'TPOSTTAN 
OFKEIANENAEI EY 
ts —VOb. ALY. cc 
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Letters ATTZOMEYQ, Slight apices. Date about 200 B.c.; not 
earlier. Line 1: iota adscriptum possibly omitted in KOINQ., Line 21: for 
mpotiujy see IBM. 925 (Branchidae). In line 12 there is a space after 
EYNOIA® indicating a stop, but Mr. Paton cannot find any trace of AE 
after éwuBaropévor. 

The inscription, so far as it remains, may be restored as follows :— 


a A , ’ \ ’ , 
E[S]ol[e]v ra[c] cowl] TeApucoéov: ’Ezredi) NoaiSeos Moodéou 
id \ A > lal ‘ ‘ 
imapyeov avyp Kaos Kal ayabos Kai evaeBas pév dvaKeipe- 
‘ \ \ > , lal / > A / T 
vos Ta Tpos Tov ApynyéTnv TOD yévous ‘AtroAXva Ted- 
a \ \ /, 4 hl lal ‘ 
pcan dirocropyas S€ Ta mpos Tavtas Tedpuoceis Kar 
, , > lal \ e Ul > / 
ryevomevos otehavnpopos evaeB@s Kai oolws éreTér(E)- 
cev Tas Ovalias Kai éxarrLépnoev UTrép TE TOV KoLVOd Tedpio- 
céwV Kal THS TOAEWS, META TE TADTA avedé~aToO Exor|a|la|s 
A , \ > \ ’ , 
THY avTiy Tadw AeLToUpylav SaTravas pév ovdevi [ev] Aoy(w) 
, fol tal ra \ \ 
motovpevos THs Sé€ Mpos TO Oeiov evoeBelas Kai Tis Tpos TO 
, , 
Kolvov piroaTtopylas Tiv weyloTHY Tpovolay TroLovpevols 
Kaborte mpodednrwrTat ovOéva TE KaLpov TaparelTov THs 
mpos TO Tedpuooéwy TAHO0s edvoias: €ruBaropévor (6€) 
twov StaudiaBnrteiv, TOV (epav ywoploy TapakdOeis b7r0 
Tov Kowvou avedéEato Tiv Exdikiay Kal bia THs EavTOD 
fol a nr e a ee 
a|rovdis amoxatéctynce TOL Oca THY xopay EES, WoTE 
Olvoias Kat tTimas TOL’ ATOANOVE TUMBEBNKEY ErLTENCiCOai,—Tadey 
d|é émiBaropévor tTiav Katardoat Ta Sidomeva Tima 
Tae Kowvar Kai adedéobat THY UTapYovoay EK TadaLor 
xplovev Tehprocedow arédevay Urréwewev Exovalas 
20) €x|Ouxos Kal dca THs Eavtovd mpocedpelas aToKatéaTycev Els 
\ > > Lol iJ , ia bl lel A : ’ A , / 
THv] €& apyns vrapEacav Tedyuocedow xal[t]a mpotipny atédevay 
va & ‘ ” > / ” ’ , \ ’ a 
ov v|repnpaviay ove aréyOeav ove eis StKacTipia Ta evtadOa 
’ lal ” A > ‘ \ ” ,’ , ’ ‘ , rn ,’ , 
dmobetALov] oUTE Tas Emi Ta ExKANTA ExdiKlas GAXa Ev TAGE Ov[ Ho~L- 
Mos yevouevos Sta THY TpOs| TO Oeiov evoéBecav Kai THY pos Tar Tas 
Tovs ToA(Tas dihooTopylav Kai avloyKxelay: év b€..... 


uw 
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— 
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Telmissos is described by Polemo (apud Suidam s.v.) as a town in Caria 
at a distance of sixty stadia from Halicarnassos [which answers very nearly 
to the distance between Budrum and the site above Ghiél (J. L. M.)]. It 
has been frequently confused with its namesake, an important city in the 
west of Lycia. But we may take it for granted now that it was the little 
Carian town that was so famous in ancient times for its augury. Cicero is 
quite explicit on the point (De Divin. i. 41): Telmessus in Caria est, qua in 
urbe excellit haruspicum disciplina; and again in ch. 42: Tum Caria tota, 
praecipueque Telmesses, quos ante dixi, quod agros uberrimos maximeque 
fertiles incolunt, in quibus multa propter fecunditatem fingi gignique 
possunt, in ostentis animadvertendis diligentes fuerunt.'. To the Carian 


1 Later writers attribute also to the Telmiss- 1, Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. p. 361, Greg. Naz. Or. 
ians thy dvelpwy payrichy (J.L.M.): Tatian ec. iii. p. 100, Tert. De An. 46. 
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town therefore did Croesus apply (Herod. i. 78): ¢Sovte 5€ TodtTo Kpoicw, 
@omep Kal hv, édo€e Tépas elvar. adtixa b€ Ereutre Beomporrous és Tods 
eEnyntéas Tedpnocéwy. amixopévotat € Totct Oeompotrotat Kai pabodor 
mpos Tedunocéwv To Oédee onpaivery 70 Tépas x.7.r. Compare id. 84 
where the response of the Telmissians to king Meles of Sardis implies an 
almost fabulous antiquity for the shrine. And similarly we must under- 
stand the reference in Arrian (Anab. i. 25): nai ’AXéEavdpos od hadrov 
Tomadmevos TO THS YEALdOvos avEexoivwaoev ’Apiotavdpw Te Teduuocel, 
pavres «.7.r. But the fullest reference is found in the story of Gordius in 
Arrian (Anab, ii. 3): Topdcov etvar tav wadxat Dpuvyov dvipa trévnta Kat 
OrynV Eivar adTO yiv éepydlerOat Kai Fevyn Body dvo- Kai TH wév apoTtpLar, 
TO S€ cpakeverv tov Topdiov. Kai tote apodytos av’tov érumtivat ev TO 
fuyov derov Kat éripetvas ote emi BovrvTov KaOnpevov' Tov 5é exTrayévTa 
TH dee tévac Kowodacovta trép Tod Belov mapa tors Tedwicoéas tovs 
pavrets* eivar yap Todvs Tehuuooéas cogovs Ta Oeia eEnyeicbar Kai odiowy 
amo yévous SeS0c0at avtois Kai yuvacki Kal maol THY payTElav. TpoTdyovTa 
dé Kopy Tiwi Tdv Tedyucoéwr éevtvyxeiv mapOéve bSpevouérn Kai pds TavTHV 
elrrety Omrws of TO TOD deTod eaye: THY Oé, eival yap Kal avTIVY TOD pavTiKod 
ryévous, Ovew Keredoar TH Ati T@ Baciret x.7.X. Several expressions in this 
extract will be referred to later. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Carian Telmissos was anything 
but an unimportant town, interesting only for its claim to augury: Tel- 
messum religiosissimam urbem (Pliny, V.H. xxx. 1). It formed a xowov 
(lines 1, 6, 10, 14, 18), made up doubtless of a group of c@mar, some of 
which have now apparently been identified. In the extract from Arrian we 
read of coun tus TOV TeXpiocoéwy. But there was no civic life, no 7éXs, 
and the group of xémuac found their centre in the temple of Apollo 
Telmisseus. It is probable that only those who belonged to the ancient 
yévos founded by the prophetic god had the franchise of the xocvov, but all 
members of that yévos, men, women and children (if we are to trust Arrian) 
claimed the gift of prophecy. ‘The city’ mentioned so emphatically in line 
7 is of course Halicarnassos, to which Telmissos was assigned by Alexander 
the Great (Pliny, V.H. v. 29). It was doubtless on account of the sacred 
character of the place that it was granted immunity from taxation (a7éXeva) 
by the sovereign city. But how sternly a sovereign city in those quarters 
could tax its tributaries is well known from the example of Rhodes and 
Stratonicea. And we may gather from our inscription that certain officials 
of Halicarnassos, whether commissioned by the city or not (observe the 
guarded language in lines 13, 17, tev@v), had ventured in the first place to 
demand tax or tithe from certain lands at Telmissos, which the Telmissians 
averred to belong to Apollo (lines 12 foll.). This plea they urged with 
success. Next the Halicarnassian officials levied charges on lands belonging 
not to the god, but to natives of Telmissos, who at once plead dtéXeva, and 
again with success. It is probable that this exemption did not extend to 
persons outside of the sacred gens; so that a mistake or dispute (Siauquo- 
Byrety line 13) would be the more easy. The way in which the delegate or 
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champion of the city (€xév«os, lines 14, 20, 23) urged his claim was probably 
by entering an action against the aggressors in the courts of Halicarnassos 
(line 22). Apparently this sufficed, and the aggressors dropped their claim 
before the action was tried. But as it was a question of the rights of one 
community as against another, it might have been necessary, had the 
Halicarnassian court decided against the &«dccos of Telmissos, for the 
Telmissians to demand a £evxov Sdiuxactipiov from an éxKAnTos Tors 
(line 23). Such an appeal would no doubt involve considerable trouble and 
expense ; but the &éd:xos was undeterred by any such fears, being doubtless 
aman of substance. 

One word as to the name of the town. The text of Arrian and one 
inscription have TeAwioods. Cicero and Pliny write Telmessus. In LBM. 
No. 896 we find TeXeunoods, which is surely the same place.” 


E. L. Hicks. 


2 The third century coins with the legend as to the orthography of the name ef either of 


TEAMHE more probably belong to the them (v. Borrell, Num. Chron. x. 87).—J.L.M. 
Lycian Telmessos, but may be taken as evidence 
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SELECTED VASE FRAGMENTS FROM THE ACROPOLIS OF 
ATHENS.—III. 


[PLATE X.] 


I am privileged to publish here a few very interesting fragments of 
Acropolis vases, the paintings of which are executed wholly or partially on a 
white ground. Naturally the number of these fragments is comparatively small, 
but they are of greater interest than those of black-figured or red-figured 
technique, as enlarging the somewhat meagre list of extant specimens of this 
class. When I last had the opportunity of examining the collection, before 
it had been removed from the Acropolis and undergone the systematic sort- 
ing so ably performed by Drs. Wolters and Graef, and subsequently by Dr. 
P. Hartwig, there were portions of fourteen vases, the majority of which were 
kylikes, a few having the white ground on both sides of the vase but most of 
them showing a combination of a plain varnished or a red-figured exterior 
with interior scenes painted on a white ground, or even a white slip outside 
and of work within! Inasmuch as the whole collection has now been 
worked over, it is not worth while to enumerate the total, as it appeared 
some years ago. In the case of the most interesting vase, which now appears 
for the first time (Plate X.), I have reason to believe that all extant fragments 
are included in the Plate, several additional drawings having been executed 
by M. Gilli¢ron, whose work, it is needless to say, is characterized by its usual 
admirable fidelity. 

Much the most important of this class of the Acropolis vases is the 
Orpheus-kylix, published by Miss Harrison (J.H.S. vol. ix. Plate VI.). I 
succeeded in finding one small fragment of that work, which had been over- 
looked. It simply showed the other portion of the ‘ bipennis, but did not in 
any way assist in the difficult question as to the arrangement of the lower 
fragments of the vase. Unfortunately this seems to be all that is preserved 
of this beautiful work. With respect to its attribution, archaeologists are 
fairly agreed with Miss Harrison in coupling it with the Berlin polychrome 
kylix as a work by the same master. It has however been made sufficiently 
clear that this was not Euphronios, even though he were the potter in this 





1 The Gotha kylix (Jfon. x. 37) is no longer certainly no reasonable ground for connecting 
an isolated experiment,’ if it is, as Klein puts it with that master. 
it, a ‘ Missgriff’ unworthy of Hiero. There is 
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as inthe other case. With Hartwig’s suggestion, that—OMEA—of the Berlin 
vase is to be restored Diomedon, one is less inclined to agree. The position 
is not a likely one for the second signature on a kylix, and the old view of 
Jahn, that the name is Diomede and that on the restored portion of the vase 
the name of Achilles was originally to be read, seems still to hold the field. 
We must await further discoveries, in the hope that they may yield the 
name of this truly great Attic artist. Miss Harrison’s view, that—ON is to be 
completed as Glaukon, is fully confirmed by the occurrence of this love-name 
on lekythoi with white ground of almost equally fine execution. 





Fig. 1 is, it appears, an isolated fragment, but I have no recent information 
on the point. It is a fragment of a kylix with a creamy-white ground on both 
sides. The black line on the rim of the outside is repeated on the inside, but 
thinner. On the interior there are only the two letters PO. Of the exterior 
scene there remains one exquisite fragment, tantalizing in its incompleteness, 
but in itself a gem. We see the back of the head and left shoulder, in all prob- 
ability, of Dionysos. An ivy wreath encircles the head, the hair falling over 
the shoulder in long wavy tresses. One of the fastenings of the chiton-sleeve 
is to be seen, and over his shoulder the god carries a vine-branch, a similar 
one passing over his head. The branches, leaves, and tendrils are rendered 
in light yellowish-brown colour, and from the upper branch hangs a cluster of 
grapes in relief with the purple paint still largely preserved. I have never 
seen any representation of vegetable growth in Greek Art that surpasses the 
delicacy and fidelity of this little bit of work, which is quite enough to show 
that the kylix, of which it was part, was the work of no prentice hand. It 
was natural, on first seeing the letters of the interior, to restore the name as 
Kuphronios, but I should have considerable hesitation now in suggesting that 
restoration, seeing that such a love-name as Erothemis—to choose that alone 
of those that are known to us—is just as probable, nor do I think that there 
is the slightest justification for any theory of the kind. We have not enough 
of the vase to put forward any conjecture as to its subject, though it seems 
very probably to have been Dionysiac. 

Fig. 2. The reason for inserting this kylix here is that it was covered with 
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a white slip inside. Nothing however remains of the design except a 
spear-head, and the exterior is in the severe red-figured style. It will be 
recognized as the vase published in Benndorf’s Griechische und Sicilische 
Vasenbilder (Plate 29, I. a, b, p. 49). It seemed however worth while to 





reproduce it for the sake of the additional fragment, which shows the hand 
and part of the torso of the seated man. Curiously enough however it 
appears that the fragment containing part of the right arm and cup, the 
word Swrép and some other letters vertically written, has been lost, 

The scene is the end of a banquet. A bearded male figure is seated, 
with himation over his legs, wreath (purple) on his head; he holds a spear 
in his left hand, which rests on his shoulder, and stretches out in his right 
the cup (lost) for the libation, invoking Zeus the saviour. Perhaps vis-a-vis 














to him, we sec another hand (Fig. 3) outstretched, holding a kantharos (perhaps 
it should be called a skyphos), without the tall foot of the kantharos conven- 
tionally assigned to Dionysos, but of the shape that seems to have been one 
of common use: in the field we read omlévSw 76 Salporr To ayaO[a@. The 
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inscriptions are in red colour on the black ground. Just in such a position 
we might imagine Demosthenes and Nikias (Arist. nights, 106); indeed 
the spear—surely an unusual accompaniment of a feast—suggests a soldiers’ 
carouse.? It is clear from this vase that these two libations closely followed 
one another. The libation to the Agathos Daimon—the protecting genius 
of both individual and country, and especially of the increase of field and 
vineyard—which terminated the dezrvoyv proper, and after which the tables 
were removed, was one of unmixed wine, while that to Zeus Soter was of 
wine mixed with water in the usual way (Diod. Sic. iv. 3). It is clear 
trom Schol. Arist. Vesp. 525, as wellas from Nikostratos quoted by Athenaeus 
xv. p. 693, that the first was at the end of and not during the banquet, as 
might appear from the expressions rapa Setrvov, éri Se(7vav. All authori- 
ties agree that the second, the oovéaid so often mentioned, along with the 
paean ushered in the symposion proper. This vase seems to show the two to be 
consecutive, as they can be introduced into one scene.? Klytaimnestra’s grim 
jest refers to the o7ovéai which, in the Symposion proper, started the 
drinking of each freshly-mixed xpatyp, the first to the Olympian gods, the 
second to the heroes, the third again to the Saviour Zeus. 

The new fragment of the vase is interesting, as the hairs on the 
chest and abdomen are very carefully rendered. The hand holding the 
skyphos is also carefully executed. As to the lost letters, I doubt 
whether they were parts of artists’ names. The first three seem ir- 
regular, and perhaps are not accurately copied. As the last part of the 
invocation of the Agathos Daimon is written vertically, might there be here 
the first letter of Hygieia, and if the K is incorrect, ’Aya@y] Tvy[n? With 
the view that this is a work of Brygos I am heartily in accord. If Brygos is 
the painter of the Vienna skyphos with the Ransom of Hektor, as I believe, 
one is bound to acknowledge a family likeness between this head and those 
of the chiefs on the reverse of that vase. If Furtwingler is right in sup- 
posing that Brygos painted the polychrome Maenad kylix in Munich (Bau- 
meister, Plate 928), we see him here again adopting a similar technique. If 
finally the Berlin bronze-foundry vase is from Brygos’ hand, we see a 
rendering of body-hair in at least one of the workmen. I have little doubt 
that if the whole of the himation of this seated figure were preserved, we 
should see the rows of dots and black edge so characteristic of this master. 

III. The third vase (see Plate X.) here published is a large kylix, with 
interior scene on white ground, the outside being covered with dark varnish, 
added when the vase was on the wheel. It has been discoloured by fire and 
has thus lost a large portion of the accessories of colouring, so that there can 
be little doubt that it belongs to the pre-Persian period. The lower part of 
the plate contains four fragments joined together, to which the left foot of the 
female figure has been fitted. Of the other fragments, those two which 
show only foliage are not placed accurately, nor is it easy to place them, but the 

2 One can hardly see here a public sacrifice, are often represented ona vase asif simultaneous, 


as Benndorf suggests. but not moments separated by a considerable 


3 Of course successive moments of an action interval of time. 
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other two have approximately the position they must have had in the 
complete vase. 

Round the rim runs a brown-black line, and at the distance shown 
in the plate is another concentric circle of the same pigment, more 
lightly drawn soas to appear brown. The scene is bounded beneath by a 
kymation-border between double lines, which appears also in the Acropolis- 
kylix on white ground, with the contest of Herakles and Hippolyta (Benndorf, 
G. u. S. V. B. XI. 3). From this rises a great tree-trunk, on which lines of 
shading are rendered in this colour, and from it extend branches with leaves 
indicated in dark colour, and fruits in relief, whose upper colouring has 
disappeared : one would imagine that they were gilded. In front of the tree 
is seen the coiling body of a huge snake. Its head is not preserved, but must 
have been reared to strike, facing right, and the tip of the tail must have 
been to left. The drawing of the scaly body is very accurate. Behind the 
snake stands a female figure with left foot seen full and right foot sideways. 
To left is the butt-end of a spear. The outline of the long chiton, and 
the lines representing the folds are rendered in brown-black, and the sur- 
face of the drapery is covered with thick white, through which these lines 
show (the tradition of the white ‘engobe’ of b.f. paintings on yellow ground 
seems here to survive). One upper fragment shows the spearhead, and the 
other satisfactorily identifies the figure as Athena, for on it we see the hair 
of the helmet-crest rendered in hatching of olive-brown colour, and the 
aegis on the shoulder with one snake-head, beyond which is a fruit in relief. 
A small portion of the sleeve is also visible, again covered with a white 
slip, over which the fine brown lines are here imposed. We have thus an 
Athena very similar to the goddess as she appears on the Theseus-kylix of 
Euphronios (W. Vorl. Bl. V. 1), with head turned to right, probably grasping 
the spear with upraised left hand near its head, and holding the owl as in 
that vase. Between two coils of the snakes hang down two objects, which 
are of unusual shape, but can hardly be anything except the ends of 
Athena’s upper garment, or possibly her aegis. Finally, we have to the 
extreme right, a slender youth standing to left, dressed in a short chiton* 
with right arm bent at the elbow and outstretched. Again, the parallel 
with the Theseus-kylix is strong. Both are slim youths of tender age, not 
even as yet ephebi. 

It is unlikely that our vase contained any other figures, on ground 
of space, and yet it cannot be said that any explanation is certain. 
The presence of Athena on an Athenian kylix of this period is not 
particularly likely to prove a clue. The theory that the ser- 
pent is Kekrops or Erechtheus and the boy Erichthonios may be 
shortly dismissed. This snake cannot have ended in a human head 
(unless indeed one regards the Triton of b.f. vases with the struggle of 
Herakles as a parallel, and that one cannot admit), or have resembled the 





4 The chiton is white, as is that of Athena, these are not original but due to the damaged 
and on it are traces of red colour, but probably state of the vase. 
H.S.— VOL. XIV. DD 
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ordinary vase-treatment of Kekrops ; and whatever the tree may be, it cer- 
tainly is not an olive. It may next be asked—Is the snake the «xyoupos 
Ladon, who guarded the golden apples of the Hesperides, and is this a 
youthful Herakles, who, under the protection of Athena as usual, holds out a 
sleeping-draught in a cup, or perhaps a poppy-head, to the dragon? The 
presence of Athena suits this explanation well enough; and the tree 
certainly seems to bear what the Greeks would have called whda of one 
kind or another. Nor is there any difficulty in the absence of Atlas. That 
version of the story, in which Herakles himself seeks out and slays the 


dragon, is mentioned by Apollodoros, and appears long before the vases of 


Meidias and Assteas on coins of Kyrene of approximately this period; so 
that we need not require that the vase should fit the other version, wherein 
Atlas performs the theft for Herakles,as we get it in the lekythos from 
Eretria recently published by Miss Sellers (J.#.S. vol. xiii. Plate ITT.), and in 
the Olympian metope. The parallel of the Kyrenean coins is very tempting, 
when one thinks of such work as the well-known Naukratis kylix on white 
ground, explained by Studniczka in his work Kyrenc, and of the great 
influence exercised by the Greek fabrics of North Africa on Attic Art of 
the early fifth century, to which Mr. E. Gardner was the first to draw 
attention, and which is rightly emphasized by Miss Sellers in her article. 
The great difficulty which prevents me from accepting this view is that 
Herakles is too juvenile. The ‘second Herakles’ might not inappro- 
priately be thus represented by Euphronios; but in the cycle of Herakles’ 
adventures I know of no more youthful representation of the hero than e.g. 
the ephebus of the Munich r.f. vase, representing the fight with the Nemean 
Lion (J/on, vi. 27A), and it is hard to believe that Herakles, in one of the 
adventures of his maturity, could have been represented as a boy on such a 
a vase as this. Minor difficulties, such as the absence of a Hesperid, or the 
fact that in most of the monuments the snake winds round the tree, are in- 
conclusive; but the first-mentioned difficulty seems to me to be insuperable. 
At the same time, it might any day be removed by a new discovery. 

There remains for our consideration the story of Iason’s theft of the 
fleece. The association of Iason with Athena ® in his adventures is nothing 
new, witness the Caere kylix of the Museo Gregoriano (J/on. ii. 35), which 
represents Iason as being disgorged by the dragon through Athena’s inter- 
vention.® Iason is here, it is true, bearded, but he is not always so on other 
works of art. The tree in Apollonios (Arg. iv. 124) is a dyyos or a pds in 
the grove of Ares. In Pindar (Pyth. iv. 244) the fleece is simply concealed 
in a oyun; and if it comes to a question of botany, what are we to say 








5 There was a temple of an Athena ’Acia at mcnti is a bad one. I suspect the vase may 
Las in Laconia (Paus. 3, 4, 25), and its associa- have undergone some restoration. The bird 
tion with Kolchis through the Dioskuri-legend carried by Athena is suspicious. It is usually 





proves an early connexion of Athena with the 
Argonautic cycle, long before Apollonios, and 
the vase above-mentioned shows this to be 
correct for the 5th century. 

6 The publication of this vase in the J/onw- 


called an owl (so Seeliger in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
s.v. Jason), but if so, what an owl for an 
Athenian painter of all people! If the bird is 
genuine, which I doubt, is it meant for an iynx ? 
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of the purely conventional production of the Museo Gregoriano kylix, the 
leaves of which look like ivy? The elaboration of this tree may be entirely 
set down to the artist’s fancy. Nor do I feel that the absence of Medea 
causes any difficulty. No doubt she was prominent in the story as then 
current, and as Pindar told it; but if an Athenian kylix-painter, from con- 
siderations of space, had to choose between his patron goddess and Medea, a 
heroine associated with Corinth, and only dragged into Attic story by 
violence and with confusion, can we doubt as to his choice ? 

The treatment of Iason as a mere boy is again a difficufty which cannot 
be ignored, though it is preferable to making a similar assumption about 
Herakles. Ido not, however, put forward this explanation with confidence, 
but as that which seems best to fit the conditions of the case. If it be 
correct, then no doubt on the upper branches of the tree, as Pindar puts it, 
the fleece Spdxovtos e’yeto NaBpotatav yevvwrv. In this case it is satis- 
factory to find another vase dealing with this subject; for surely one cannot 
measure by the number of extant monuments the interest felt by the early 
Athenian artist in the Argonautic legend. 

G. C. RicHarps. 
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